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When buying ink by the pound 
You would not accept short weight 
Even at a low price. 


. Then why let price reconcile you 
To lack.of quality ? : 


The value of ink is solely 
In the results it can produce. 


You have a right to demand _ 
For whatever price you pay 
Not only full weight but 


Full quality. 


' The government furnishes 
The standards of weight. 
The standards of quality 
Are found in Ullman’s Inks. 


All the ULLMANINES, anda 
Majority of the DOUBLETONE INKS, 


Can, as a rule, be 
Run without slip-sheeting. 


Poe: 
‘Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York _ Philadelphia 
Chicago ae - Cleveland 
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familiar it is t ecause you are 


Buying Bond Paper Right 


HAT’S IN A NAME? It is what you put into the name—what the 
name stands for, that makes its worth. The names of “Butler Brands” 
of Bond papers are valuable, because the reputation of the quality each 


name represents is an inestimable asset. 


Such good old names as Brother 


Jonathan Bond, Policy Bond, National Bank Bond, Register Bond, Voucher 
Bond, etc., represent a fortune. The qualities they stand for are known 
over the length and breadth of the country—they are standardized—advertised 
—and as dependable all of the time, as Bond paper can be made under the 


most favorable conditions. 


{| Printers have been buying the same lines of us for 
years and years, because they have found that nothing 
better nor as satisfactory is obtainable, quality, ser- 
vice and price considered. They would just as soon 
be out of ink as their Brother Jonathan, National 
Bank, or such other “Butler Brands” as they 
specialize on. 


‘| This is the condition we intend to perpetuate by 
putting the maximum of value into our papers and 
improving them every time an opportunity offers. 


{| It will be worth your while to inspect our line of 
Bond papers, and for this purpose we will gladly 
furnish an ample exhibit of samples. We have a 
Bond paper for every purpose from the lowest to 
the highest price. You will find them better values 
than you can obtain elsewhere. The chance to 
prove this is all we ask. 


You can concentrate all of your Bond paper pur- 
chases on the Butler line with the result of an 
actual saving of money. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. .... San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CS TAGLI SHES an 


Mutual Paper Co 
Commercial Paper Co New York City 
American Type Founders Co. . Spokane, Wash. 
National Paper & Type Co., (export a oe N. Y. City 
National Paper & Type Co. ..... Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Canes Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . Guadalajara, Mexico 


Seattle, Wash. 


W- ‘Hutler Paper @mpany Chicago 
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The Seybold Die Press 








A simple, compact, substantial and easy operating 
machine, capable of immense production. 

The platen is brought down synchronously at all 
four corners, obviating wear and kip in the bearings, 
insuring uniform pressure throughout, and consequently 
producing accurate work. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mzills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 





Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 151 W. 26th Street ; CHICAGO, 112-114 Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.;_ J. L. Morrison & Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE FounpRyY Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man. ; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE FounpDRyY Co., 258 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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SEND YOUR 
SAMPLES FO 


DEXTER 


We want to demonstrate to you what our folders will do in your own plant. 
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Send us samples of your folded work. We will go over them and tell you what it will 
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cost to do your work on a DEXTER Folder with and without an automatic feeder attached. 
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DeExTER Jobbers fully equipped, will turn out 19 standard forms folded accurately, heads 
perforated and neatly packed. 
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All adjustments are made from the outside of the machine. Deliveries are not under 
the feed boards. 
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WE WANT TO SHOW YOU HOW THESE, AND MANY OTHER MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES MAY BE UTILIZED TO YOUR PROFIT 
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A NEW CATALOGUE AWAITS YOUR REQUEST ! 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRADE TRADE MARK 
. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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‘““New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TRACE MARA 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° ° ° . . x . - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . ° ° . * ‘ e ° - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . ‘ . é . . . B - 1894 
First to use a special package . a . ‘ > FS “ . ° . . . 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . - P a - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° Ps . ° ° - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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TH LARGEST NEWSPAPER PRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


MOST SIMPLE, PERFECT, FLEXIBLE AND RELIABLE, IS THE 


SCOTT Triple-Octuple 


Sold to the 


DETROIT EVENING NEWS 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Which can be operated as 


6 Independent Quadruple Presses 

4 Independent Sextuple Presses 

3 Independent Octuple Presses 

2 Independent Double-Sextuple Presses 


or as 


1 Complete Triple-Octuple Press 





The above 1s part of an equipment of 


FIVE SCOTT “Multi-Unit” Octuple Presses 


to be installed in the new building of the Detroit (Mich.) 
News and Tribune, and will be the most flexible newspaper 
manufacturing plant in the world. 








NO IDLE PRINTING UNITS. OPERATED FROM THE FLOOR. 
ALL PAPER ROLLS AT FLOOR LEVEL 
GREATEST PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, | Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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New 


Periodical Folder 
No. 600 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK, 38 Park Row , CHICAGO, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN., 114 Adelaide W. 
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At the Top—Well Supported 


By a thousand letters of praise from particular printing-ink makers 

the world over. Peerless Black is the PINNACLE OF PERFEC- 

TION for making high-grade half-tone, lithographic, letterpress and 

book inks, and inks for use on fast-running presses without 
slip-sheeting. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-— Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburg, Germany 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, France 
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CAN BE REGULATED 
TO ANY SPEED 


That’s the kind of a motor every printer 
wants. The Kimble is just such a motor. 
Read what other printers have to say and 
profit by their experiences. 


Mr. Crombie Allen, 
Ontario, California. 
My dear Mr. Allen: 

I am looking for information, and I know of no one except 
yourself who can give me what I desire. 

I am now installing two new presses, one of which requires 
a 5 horse-power motor, and the other one-half horse-power 
motor. The motors we are now using, while fairly satisfactory, 
are not all we could wish in the way of variable speed. 

When I visited your plant a year ago, you called my atten- 
tion to a motor on the job press which could be regulated to 
any speed. I would like to know what make of motor it is, 
and who the western agents are for same, if possible. Is it prac- 
ticable for both sized motors as outlined above? Do you use 
an alternating or a direct current ? 

As we are about to install these machines at once, I will 
appreciate an early reply. 

Thanking you for same, and with warmest personal 
regards, I remain Sincerely yours, 

F. H. Johnston, 
Johnston Printing Co., Hermosa Beach, Cal. 


June 8, 1914. 


.Mr. F. H. Johnston, June 10, 1914. 
Johnston Printing Co., 

Hermosa Beach, Cal. 

Dear Mr. Johnston : 

My brother has referred to me your letter of June 8, re 
motors. 

About 18 months ago, when we moved into our new build- 
ing, we installed a Kimble \ h.-p. variable-speed, friction- 
drive motor to operate 8x12 Chandler & Price platen. It 
proved so satisfactory that we recently ordered 3 more, and are 
equally well pleased with them. We now have variable-speed 
friction-drive for our three platens and 2 h.-p. variable-speed 
for Pony Whitlock. 

We have no hesitancy in recommending Kimble Motors to 
the limit, believing their motors are the most resourceful, ser- 
viceable and economical on the market for print-shops. 

We use alternating current. 

You can order direct or through your local firm. 

Under separate cover am mailing you Kimble catalog and 
it will cover what you will likely want to know. 

Fraternally yours, 
HL, Alen, 
Ontario Publishing Company, Ontario, Cal. 


KIMBLE 


JOB AND CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTORS 


SINGLE- PHASE, VARIABLE-SPEED 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT 


Kimble Motors increase the efficiency of 
each press at least 20% over ordinary 


A touch 
of the toe 
to go fast 
or slow 


alternating-current motor drive and about 
35% over line-shaft drive. 


This great increase in efficiency is due 
to the wide range of speeds and the finely 
graduated steps. Kimble Motors give any 
speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. The 
feeder can get exactly the speed for turn- 
ing out any work in the best and speediest 
manner. The increase in speed is made in 
steps from 40 to 80 I. P. H. The feeder 
can increase speed by imperceptible steps 
while he is warming up to the work. 


Kimble Motors are also the only alter- 
nating-current motors that reduce current 
consumption in direct proportion to every 
speed reduction. The saving in current 
alone will pay 10% monthly dividends on 
the cost of a Kimble. 


-Kimbleize Your Plant! 


Run your job and cylinder presses, your 
binders, stitchers, folders, etc., with 
Kimble Motors. It is the most satisfactory, 
efficient and economical way. Write for 
the Red Catalog, which gives interest- 
ing facts about electric-drive in printing- 
plants. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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HUMANA 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





The ‘‘HUMANA?”’ is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weighis 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets, 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 

Two ‘‘HUMANAS”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operati:e 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
“eesti HUMANA COMPANY « 
inton and Beaver Sts. 
GUARANTEED by Newark, H. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
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Does Your Job Work Run 
from 200 Impressions up. 

















In many offices the average is from 500 to 1,500 impressions 
to the run. Only occasional jobs of 5,000, 10,000 or more impres- 
| sions crop up, and such runs "The Baby" Cylinder can also dispose 
of quickly. If this is your average, use 


/ “THE 

i BABY” 

| CYLINDER 
i for 

_ the profitable 
i production 
of short runs 






























| ¥. 
‘ One man and "The Baby" Cylinder equal a four-platen 
iby battery for output, the finest of cylinder presswork for quality. 
"The simplicity in make-ready," say the National Colortype 
Company of Portland, Oregon, "as compared with platen make- 
ready, we find to be more economical, even for short runs 
of 250." 
| "| have found it to be exactly as represented," writes Mr. ih 
|| Edward W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass.; "a compact, fast run- |. 
ning, well built press. Our man with two hours practice was Hi 
able to hand-feed at the rate of 4,200 impressions per hour." 
From coast to coast it pleases—because it pays. 


















Write for Booklet 


THe AWrrress @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street Rass 
ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street SS 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building Y 








































STANDARD icrowanc JOB PRESS 





THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 








“STANDARD” PRESSES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Acme Manifolding Co. 
Adams & Grace 
Adams & Grace. 
Arthur, Mountain & Co. 
Boorum & Pease 
Boschen & Wefer 
Brieger Press 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


M. B. Brown Printing and Bdg. Co. 
M. B. Brown Printing and Bdg. Co. 


Clark Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Printing Co. 
Commercial Printing Co. 


Euclid Printing and Bdg. Co. 
Euclid Printing and Bdg. Co. 


Fleming and Benedict 
Gibbs and Van Vleck 
Hamilton Press 
Herman & Brokaw 
Home Talk Publishing Co. 
Jaques & Co. 

Jaques & Co. 

L. Kehlman & Co. 
Kienle Press 
Lehmaier & Brothers 
Lehmaier & Brothers 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Montross & Clark 
O’Keefe-Bannin Co. 

Paul Overhage 

Pakenham & Dowling 
Peck & Durham 

J.C. & W. E. Powers 
J.C. & W. E. Powers 

J. W. Pratt & Co. 
Printing Trade News 
Pyle-MacLaren Printing Co. 
John C. Rankin Co. 

John C. Rankin Co. 

Roy Press 

Roy Press 

William E. Rudge 

Louis J. Saltzman 

J. Schapiro 

C. E. Sheppard Co. 

C. E. Sheppard Co. 

Louis Taterka 

Louis Taterka 

Trow Directory Printing and Bdg. Co. 
Walcutt Brothers Co. 
John B. Watkins Co. 


The fact that all these printers in New York City use the STANDARD HIGH- 


SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS is 
convincing proof of its superiority. 


Printers who are not familiar with this 
money-making machine are invited to 
write for particulars. 


The STANDARD is available for 
short runs or long runs, as it takes no 
longer to make ready than on a hand- 
fed job press. 


Two jobs of different sizes and differ- 
ent grades of stock can be automati- 
cally printed at one time at high speed. 


WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


STANDARD HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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‘A Printer Is Known 
By the Quality of His 


Royal Agents 


Electro CY DES pees me. 


Engraving Co. 


A list of Royal Cus- tmx. 


Frontier Engraving 
Company 


tomers would read ike a curren Tew. 


Dow Engraving Co. 


roster of the top-notch printers CLEVELAND, OHIO 


of this country—high-class firms who Ms Enstaving 
consider Electrotyping, as practiced in the New Haven, Cony. 
Royal Plant, an Art of very first importance Stoddard Engraving 


be e . . C 
to satisfactory results in printing. PR 8 2 J 
oe, N.Y. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer Onondaga Engraving 


Company 
Royal Electretype Ce. t= 


Electrotypers to the Elect j 
616 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA : 











When We Say “Send for Particulars” 


we want prospective buyers to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of knowing all of 
the good points about our machine. Eve 
feature about ‘‘THE MODERN” has a 
meaning of its own; each improvement 
stands for a forward march toward per- 
fection. 


“THE MODERN” 
DIE AND PLATE 
PRESS 


is a safe and satisfactory investment and 
means modern equipment— the last word 
in improvement. 

It will print in the center of a sheet 
18x 27 inches from a steel die or plate 
5x9 inches. Its speed and character of 
work can not be improved upon. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 
SoLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INcorRPORATED, 352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 

















A Special Invitation 


to Every Manufacturer, Sales 


Manager, Advertising Man, Trade Paper 
Editor and Publisher in the Country 


RRECARDLESS of what your interest in trade journals may 

be, you are, in one way or another, a partner in the development 
of business building and business expansion through the medium of 
the Business Press. Any advance in trade journalism is of more than 
pocket-book interest to you. That your individual influence may be 
recorded—that you may add the light of your experience to that of 
the notable technical, class and trade journal editors and publishers 
in the country — you should cross three red-letter days on your desk 
pad and attend the 





9th Annual Convention of The 
Federation of Trade Press Associations at the 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24, 25, 26 


Bring with you anything you have to offer in the way of suggestions 
bearing on editorial circulation, or advertising policies. Or, if you do 
nothing more, come and listen to those who are making the trade 
press movement so tremendous a factor in modern business efficiency. 
One new idea gleaned from this fraternity, banded together for vour 
interests, will make your presence at this convention pay you dividends. 


Business Building Through 
the Business Press 


For Further Information Address 
E. R. SHAW, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION 


lr. D. PORTER, President JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Vice-Pres. E. E. HAIGHT, Sec’y-Treas. 
Chicago New York Chicago 

















The Brown & Carver Hand Clamp 
Cutting Machine 


‘ey 





~ 


Twelve sizes, 32, 34, 38, 44, 50, 54, 57, 63, 65, 68, 74, 84 inches. (Also furnished with treadle to depress clamp.) 


THE BROWN & CARVER CUTTER has maintained the highest position in the trade for over forty years 
owing to its perfection of design, improvement in detail and excellence of construction. The latest improved 
machines have the new easy-balanced clamp. Over forty years’ hard use has proven that the knife-bar motion 


on both the BROWN & CARVER HAND-CLAMP and the OSWEGO AUTO isthe simplest and the best. 


Oswego Machine Works makes nothing but Cutting Machines, and these in ninety sizes and styles, all 
generally in stock for instant shipment. This is the only factory producing Cutting Machines exclusively, and 
the only one making a complete line of Cutting Machines. Let us send you a detailed description of a Cutter 
of any size or style exactly adapted to YOUR needs. This description will state other advantages on OSW EGO- 
MADE Cutters only, too long to write here. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY. NINETY SIZES AND STYLES—16-INCH TO 84-INCH 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, Leather, Etc., Etc. 
































T is interesting to note that the marked successes 
in the printing field within the last few years 
have, almost without exception, been built upon 

the basis of quality. and service. 


The significant fact here is not that quality print- 
ing is beneficial to the printer —although it is— 
but that it is the most profitable kind of printing for 
his customer to buy. 


Were this not true it would have been impossible 
to have made such steady gains along the lines cf 
quality and service. 


For years the popularity of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND has been due to the quality and service it 
offers. Why not suggest the use of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND to your best customers? 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper 
Exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 









































Spaces 
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TELEPHONE 
Harrison 4631 


6 Point Spaces 50 Cents Per Pound. 
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Regular Foundry Cast and Guaranteed in 


Every Particular 
6 Point Quads Per Pound. 
8 sé “ec 2 oe “cc 


ae “ec 6e “ce 








F. O. B. CHICAGO — 2% DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


GEORGE R. SMITH, MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO 




















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 





219 W. MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO — 


press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J.W. TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO 
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Diamond Power Cutter with 
Motor Bracket Attachment 


FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central 
and South America, National Paper & Type Co. Aus- 
tralia, Parsons & Whittemore, F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., 
Sydney; Alex. Cowan & Sons., Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide. South Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
Cape Town. 


Diamond Paper Cutters 


‘Cutters of Quality”’ 


IAMOND LEVER, POWER AND COMBINATION 
D LEVER AND POWER CUTTERS in beauty of design, 

strength, accuracy, speed, convenience and stay-right ability, 
stand out pre-eminently as ‘‘Cutters of Quality.’’ 


We build every DIAMOND CUTTER as though we were build- 
ing only one —as though the man who was to buy it must be satisfied at all 
hazards. Further than this, every DIAMOND CUTTER is fully covered 
by our guarantee against defective material or inferior workmanship. 


Brief Specifications: — Self-contained box-frame; unyielding center 
bed brace; steel tape scale back gauge indicator; quadruple geared back 


gauge screw; adjustable knife bar gibs; easily squared adjustment on back 


gauge; side gauges on both sides, both back and front of knife; 
correct compound leverage on lever machines; noiseless worm gear 
drive, powerful automobile friction clutch and automatic safety brake on 
power machines; power fixtures attached to lever cutter at any time; 
lever fixtures easily applied to power machines; combination—change from 
hand to power or vice versa, etc., etc. 





Write for catalog giving full details of construction 





The Challenge Machinery 


Company Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 


Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. 5th Ave. 























LATEST “p R Q UTY 


Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 
Manufactured only by 


Clutch Drive Boston Printing Press 
Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
( Unexcelled) EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Roberts Numbering Inks That Are Used in Every Country 


Where Printing is Done 


Machine Company ||| xasr » EHINGER 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 





GERMANY 














696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico i 


S For General 
& JobWork || Charles Hellmuth 


Absolutely PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 
Side Plates 
Without Screws 


as 
NO 1 23 4 5 Always in Stock DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


Five Figure- 


Wheels SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 





Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R O B E RTS ° PR ‘75 : a 154-6-8 West ee 536-8 South Clack Street 
M A ® H I N E S eee e Hellmuth Bldg. Rand-MeNally Bldg. 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS a Secor > The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 


MAXIMUM ECONOMY ‘ 2 ey Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 
No Screws : a ee a Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 








To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 




















20 Slugs a Second, or 
Slugs a Minute? 


That’s the difference in output between a 
Miller Saw-Trimmer and a lead cutter 


A Miller Saw in the Ad Room 
is a 60 to 1 shot in closing forms, 
catching mail trains, and saving 
dollars. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO., PPrtspured, PA. 


























NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, duz/t in secitons. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us to-day sampies of your 
multicolor or dificult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 


they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Manufacturers 


Built by The Regina Company of High-Grade 


Specialties 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 




















for the whole 
paper industry 
have found pref- 
erence all over 
the world. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


Large Stock at For further information apply to 
GERHARD & HEY’S THE HINZE MACHINERY 


21-24 State St., Battery Park Bldg. COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY . 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 














Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 














An Added Monthly PROFIT 


to the average printer and dealer 
handling our Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards is indicated 
by our records as 


Averaging $75.00 
per Month 


That is only the indicated direct 
profit, while the zndirect profit 
growing out of the printer's 








Appearance of our Neat 
Cards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY, 
‘PITTSBURGH. PA 
©. K.HARRIS ope ipa ability to give his customer the 


SALES AcEN® 


best the world affords in cards, 
by orders for other high-class 
work (and high-class work is 
always the most profitable), probably many times multiplies that sum. You just can 
not afford to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which the 
handling of these cards means. Write To-day for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. P**i3h3he¢ 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 











The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 333.4 790ey 3% 
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Kidder —— 
CAN be successfully 
RUN WITH AN 2g 
OFFSET WEB 9 FF 


Let us show 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 

















Knowledge, , Management, Control 











b. 




















Make Your 
Investment Safer 


Positive knowledge of 
every minute’s lost time on 
each machine in your fac- 
tory gives your management 
absolute comtro/, and out- 
put and efficiency are pos- 
itively increased thereby. 


This is done by 
THE 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


Electrically connected—gives 
a written, indisputable night 
and day record of facts, and 
shows totals at all times. 


Booklet tells how. 


[LLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701- 1703 s. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Robbins & Myers Printing 
Press and Linotype Motors 


The Robbins & 
Myers Company 
manufacturesa line 
of motors adapted 
for printing-presses 
and linotypes or 
monotype casting machines. 





Cylinder Printing-Press 


This company has specialized in the 
printing-press field for 
years and is in position 
to give exceptional ser- 
vice to printers who 
require motors. 





Ask for our new bulletin No. 
119, which describes our line of 
direct-current printing-press motors. 









Monotype Caster 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Bost Philadelphi 
Cleveland Chicago 








Rochester 


Cincinnati St. Louis sor vemnas’ 














Incorporated 1886 


HICKOK 
PAGING anp NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


A most complete machine, with auto- 
ese matic repeating device, 
automatic alternating 
device. Thoroughly 
up to date. 
Furnished with 


electric drive. 


Combined 
steam and foot 
power. 


Established 1844 






Foot power 
only. 


Best built 
machine 
on the 
market. 


The W.O. Hickok Mfg.Co. 


HARRISBURG, PENNA., U.S. A. 
Paper-Ruling Machines, Bookbinders’ Machinery, 








Paper-Ruling Pens 





Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 








CHARLES BECK CO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
































Printers— 


If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


a. M. HUBER eg te 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 
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The CALCULAGRAPH 


has been recording Elapsed Time —actual working 
time—in this pressroom for the past three years 


Used in your print-shop it willinsure accuracy and save a lot of 
money. Our booklet,’* Accurate Cost Records," tells about it. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 Jewelers Bldg., New York City 





Better Presswork — 
Better Register 


RTIFICIAL ventilation helps keep your 

A stock in better shape by supplying 

fresh air to your plant and getting 

rid of the damp, vitiated air. No open 

windows to let in dirt. Your men will do 
better work in a pure, clean atmosphere. 


Westinghouse Electric 





Ventilating Fans 





provide the most satisfactory means of se- 
curing artificial ventilation. 


Easy to install. 

Operate from the lighting circuit. 

Quiet in operation. 

Very efficient, moving maximum 
air for minimum current 
consumed. 

Require practically no attention. 

Attractive in appearance. 


Send for full information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 











Of course, you know you 
can’t do business without 
type, presses, paper and 
ink. 

But do you know of this 
other print shop need— 


The | 
Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stones? 


Pe 
“gf 


There is no saving in having a 


dull paper cutter knife.— Get 
one of these stones—round or 
square shape—it will keep the 
blade always in perfect cutting 
condition—a few rubs_ brings 
the edge—saves grinding— 
saves time—saves stock from 
being feathered. 


ce “seine gay dealer, "§ ] 5 0 


The Carborundum 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








“‘It Meets Your Needs’”’ 


The printer who sells Hammermill Bond takes all 
his orders at a profit. It is made Jetter than papers 
that equal it in price and cheaper than papers that 


sin MAMMERANg 
BOND 


quote a 
reasonable ‘*The Utility Business Paper’’ 


price ona 
job and still turn out good work at good money. 


Hammermill Bond does the work and takes the 
place of expensive papers that cost from one-third 
to one-half more per pound, but answer the needs 
of the business man xo better. In quality, in price, 
in money invested and in the way it is advertised, 
Hammermill Bond meets your needs as printer and 
merchant selling printing, better than any other 
paper. 

Write us for 

‘The Signal 


System” and 
Sample-Books. 


Hammermill 
Paper Co. 
ERIE, PA. 
Makers of i 
Hammermill Bond . 
“The Utility 


Business Paper” 

















im START 


For Printing-Plants 

roy Places at the finger ends 
“ij of the operator complete 
PeYscrm0 and positive control of 
every movement required 
of any motor-driven 
machine. 


‘Just Pressa Button 


It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, 
decelerates or may be limited tomerely FaRmeRT 
starting and stopping features with a (RA—Ag 
safety or locking position. 

It prevents accidents, saves the time 
of the man on the job and enables him 
to work faster with better results. 

Its installation is simple and costs but 
little more than the old-fashioned, time- 
consuming, hand-controlling rheostat. 

Alternating and Direct Current. 


Write for Bulletin No. 21 


Monitor A. C. Controller 


MonitorController Company 


ill South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1045 Old Colony Bldg, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St, 














| New Model LON. New ao 


Solid Wheels we nt ‘ American Model 60 
No Drop Ciphers to Get Low 


Solid Plungers 
No Slides to Wear Loose or Get Lost 


American Model 61 ‘ 4 : 4.00 
Sh Be yit ull 
4 wreets $5 $5.00 — a 
American Numbering Machine Co. No 1 93 4 5 etiaeeieenere 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. impression of Figures Dealers Everywhere 


2 Cooper St., Manchester, England, 


nee 





Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 


Se No.6 || Dinse, Page 


If you are on the 


lookout for a new 
ete ompany 
suppose you 
_ investigate 
its reputa- 


tion among 


users. Electrotypes 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 2 

work and is a favor- N k | t 

ite with employees 1 C Cc y p Sc S 
in the bindery. Its 

smooth, perfectly a 
running operation S 

appeals to the careful t e r e O t e S 
buyer who is on the 

market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 



































For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 


anon | eS, LAS LS. 


The Acme Staple 


a || CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Camden, N. J. 





Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, TELEPHON E, HARRISON 7185 


European Agent 

















SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT ‘* 
The EXPLOSION and FIRE— 
——— Use JUSTRITE = 


Oily Waste Cans Safety Oil Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 1 PINT 1 GALLON 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 1QUART 3 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


JUSTRITE MEG. CO. siGkes he Oe 


































THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 





Rapid 





Depositing 
Self 










Exciting 


Or 


Efficiency 






Low 





Separately Temperature 


Rise 





Excited 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 




































The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 






























































The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 
neighbor who as ove, the sooner you will become an owner 
of the famous 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and pen record of many years’ 
standing. 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 
leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 
in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


Maniecorsd AG, BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 














QUALITY 


Service—FPrice 


y Nau © o) vol oy bot-beloy ole Geok eler-t-he) (oan Coney sier-Ue 


“Satin 
Finish’’ 
Copper 


All 


Supplies 
and Zinc 


GERMANY & FRANCE 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 
|The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
| Yor to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
| MBro Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
& mT icaeo, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 


Engraver’s | 


Name 


Learn to Earn More 


in ADVERTISING 


Printers who learn how to write good advertise- 
ments can earn more than most professional men. 
Advertisement-writers are sure of work — the 
demand for trained advertising men always exceeds 
the supply. They have pleasant hours and interest- 
ing, enjoyable occupations. Their salaries increase 
as their ability grows with experience. 


WHAT 44 COPYWRITERS 
EARN IN ADVERTISING 


Advertising and Selling (May, 1914) stated the 
results of an investigation of the average salaries paid 
to advertising copywriters. It found that 44 men, 
chosen at random, earned these annual salaries: 

$1,800 2. « Bee 

$2,300 6 . . $4,000 

$2,600 2k. See 
$3, 100 1 . . $6,000 
$3,400 2 . $8,000 
$3,500 1 . $10,000 

These men earn good salaries because they are 
trained — because they know how to do their work 
well. 


Let the I. C. S. Train You for 
Advertising Work 


You, as a printer, are particularly well fitted for 
advertising work. All you need is special training. 
The International Correspondence Schools can 
supply you with this training now — in your spare 
time. They will give you thorough instruction in 
writing copy, preparing layouts, choosing media, 
etc. — everything from the fundamentals of adver- 
tising to the management of a national campaign. 


Mail the Coupon for Full Particulars 


Fill out and mail the coupon mow and learn 
what the I. C. S. advertising course is, and how 
it can qualify you for a better-salaried position. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 


complete description of your new and complete Acvertising 
Course. 





Strect and No. 








City State | 
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Increase Your Press Room Efficiency 











The DOYLE Vacuum Sheet 
Cleaner 


HIS practical device, 
A: which can be attached 

to any cylinder, print- 
ing, lithograph or offset press, 
removes all lint, dirt and sedi- 
ment from the paper before it 
touches the type form. 


It saves alarge percentage of the wash- 
ups due to dirty forms; on this item 
alone a saving of one to two hours a 
day is effected, with also the additional 
advantage of cleaner impressions and 
better work generally, as this appli- 
ance keeps the rollers and ink clean 
as well as the paper. 


For its practical efficiency and econ- 
omy this device will recommend 
itself to all printers and publishers 
who are obliged to keep their presses 
running continuously under all con- 
ditions at a high rate of speed, main- 
taining a high standard of work. 


Let us install the Doyite Vacuum 
Sheet Cleaner in your plant on thirty 
days’ trial, without cost or obligation 
to you if it does not prove satisfactory. 


The DOYLE-ALLEN 
Ink Distributor 


HE Doyte-A.ten Jn Distributor in- 
s creases the capacity of job presses for 
larger work, and improves the quality 


of all job work generally. It has been 
fully tested and the experience of practical 
printers, who are now using it, proves that it 
not only saves time, ink, machinery and money, 
but also produces cleaner and better results on 
all work, whether light or heavy. 














The DOYLE Gordon Press Plate Heater 


Attaches under the ink plate; warms it almost 
immediately ; presses are started without delay in 
low temperatures; heavy ink can be used with- 
out reducing, insuring a clean, sharp impression. 











Write Today for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


BRITTON & DOYLE v Press Room Liffictency Appliances 
202 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Satisfactory Operation 
IS THE BASIS OF OUR SALES 


Many Sprague Electric installations of the early 90s are running to-day. 
In the meantime we have been continuously improving. Are you familiar 
with our latest developments in motors and controllers for printing 
machinery service ? 
Descriptive Pamphiet No. 2454 will interest you, 
Commutating Pole Motors Automatic Controllers Alternating Current Apparatus 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-31 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


mn 


Type C Direct Current Commutating Pole Motor 














UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 


Are interested in any machine 
that will advance present printing 
conditions. 


The Swink Press 


was designed with this purpose in 
view. It is the fastest, simplest, 
most rigid, durable, accurate and 














compact two-revclution cylinder 
press now built. Every claim we 
make for it is substantiated by its 
actual operation. 


Let us send you our catalogue. 
It will tell you fully wherein the 
superiority of the SWINK exists. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: DELPHOS, OHIO 

















This Low-Deck, T'wo-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Brown's Linen 


A Big Black Blot ! 


It can’t disturb the bookkeeper whose 
books are made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper—not one whit. 
Under the erasing knife the heaviest blot 
disappears in a fine powder—and the 
erasure can be written over without the 
pen-point sticking and spattering—with- 
out the ink running and blurring. 
The fine writing qualities of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger extend through the sheet. 
This is one of the reasons why record 
books and ledgers made of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper will give full satis- 
faction to your customers—why it pays 
to recommend Brown’s. 
Books made of Brown’s cost so little 
more than books made of ordinary ledger 
paper, that no one will hesitate paying 
the extra cost once they know the su- 
perior writing, erasing and lasting quali- 
ties of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made 
with and without our flexible Invisible 
Hinge. 

We are also makers of All Linen and 

Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 


FACSIMILE OF WATER-MARK 


LILBROWN B IPAPER CO. 
LINEN LEDGER 














Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 








It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 


talking point for business, but the 


character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 




















Wale 





“U. P.M.’ THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Triumphs in Efficiency 


U. P. M. Chapman 
Vacuum Bronzer Electric Neutralizer 
This machine has proven itself the An apparatus necessary to eliminate 
fastest—2,000 per hour; most eco- troubles with electricity in paper 
nomical—no waste of bronze stock. Makes smoother operation 
powder; most efficient — produces in summer and winter. 
the best results at lowest cost. 
U. P. M. 


U.P. MM. Cutter and Creaser 
Automatic Printing Press Feeder 


Feeding Machine For cutting and creasing presses. 


Feeding machines that are efficient. Stock waste and danger eliminated. 
Perfect register. Large production. Output greatly increased. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


JAMAICA PLAIN STA., BOSTON 116 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Agent, WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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The Warren Standards Include ~ 
All the Book Papers You Need 


From the paper for the cheap booklet to that for the de luxe edition you will 


find the best paper for your purpose among Warren Standard Book Papers. 
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An uncoated paper of 
beautiful color and with 
the appearance of coated 
book, suitable for printing 
fine half-tones. For use in 
jobs where coated stock 
is undesirable. It can be 
depended upon for sharp- 
ness and clearness of detail. 


“‘eccrctr late bpeay lyst the add 


Just as Cameo and 
Lustro are the nat- 
ural leaders in their 
class, so in Cumber- 
land Coated, Prin- 
tone, and all the rest, 
you can know that, 
for the price, no bet- 
ter stock can be 
bought. That’s why 
they are 
known as 
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A regular supercalendered 
paper of fine texture and 
moderate price, adapted for 
use in school books and ad- 
vertising matter. It will 
take half-tones as fine as 133 
screen. There is no better 
moderate priced super made. 


QWarven Standard 


Book Papers ~” 


A. 


A machine finished paper 
at a moderate price. Fine 
texture and uniform surface, 
suitable for books, catalogs 
and advertising literature 
where fine illustrations are 
not an important feature. 
Suitable for line plates and 
for half-tones where the 
screen does not exceed 120 
lines to the inch. 


You will be 

relieved of 

much thought 

and confusion 

if you will 

stick to War- 

ren Standards, 

for the out- 
come of any job can be 
known in advance as far 
as the paper can influ- 
ence it. 

Send for 


This is the lowest price 
high-grade coated paper. 
Where the grade of work is 
not such as to make Lustro 
advisable, Cumberland 
Coated should be selected. 
Catalogs, folders and other 
advertising matter of large 
editions, when expense must 
be kept down, should be 
printed on Cumberland 
Coated. 
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‘*The Paper Buyer’s 
Guide’’ 

and keep it at hand for daily 

reference. You will profit by its § 

many suggestions on type, ley 

outs and color schemes. 

Sent free if requested on 
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' D. WARREN & CO., 203 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md. Smith, Dixon Co. 
Boston Mass. Th 1e A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Chicago, Il. - J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio - Kingsley Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas Southwestern Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo, - - The Peters Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. -» Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas - - Southwestern Paper Co. 


- Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Los Angelcs, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee, Wis. Standard Paper Co. 
New York City, 32 Bl« eceer Street, Sole Agent, 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York City ( for export only ), National Paper 
& Type Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - - 
Portland, Me. - - - 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Magarge & Green Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
C. M. Rice Paper Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. - 
St. Louis, Mo. - 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. - - 
Seattle, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash. - - - 
Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, B.C. - 


Constant excellence of product is the veil oi of competition 
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- Blake, McFall Co, 

The Alling & Cory Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
- Megargee Bros. 
American Paper Co. 
Mutual Paper Co. 
Amcrican Type Founders Co. 
American Type Founders Co. 
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The Press 
Kor You 


"| “HE Cottrell New Series High Speed Four-Roller Two-Revolution Press, 

illustrated below, has proven, in actual demonstration under competi- 
tion, that it is the only machine which the printer, who is looking for 
quality, output and a safe investment, can really afford to purchase. 
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This Illustration 
Shows the 
Feeder Side Cottrell New Series 


Two-Revolution Press 


A Few of the Many Cottrell Profit-Sharing Features: 


The mechanical design of bed, frame, truck and supports at the line of im- 
pression, provide the Cottrell with an unyielding impression; a convertible 
delivery, that can be changed in from three to five minutes; accessibility of 
parts and easy and quick adjustment in make-ready; interchangeable rollers; 
six vibrating rollers; patent register controlling device and others which 
we would be pleased to tell you about. Can we be of service to you? 
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Keystone Type Foundry | C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents 











Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 


i 
i 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco : 


Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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NEW DESIGNS BEING ORIGINATED BY US 

During strenuous times of hustle and bustle we i 

are ever on the job originating useful designs in | 

type, borders, ornaments and other material used | 


in the well-regulated printing office $123456789 


cto eee Painted Black 


ARE YOU EVER ON THE LOOKOUT 


For new Type and Material that help to 
make a modern print-shop? It will pay ci 
you to keep tabs on the Keystone $7890 — sah Gu 
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WHOEVER THINKS OF LIFE 
As something that could always 
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REMEMBER THIS TRUTH | 
Life and religion are one, or | 
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Day in which we make 
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Helps for the Country Cousin 


By ALBERT G. BRENTON 








UT of the junior linotype districts last week came a friend 
for sympathy. ‘Things weren’t going well; he was having 
() bad luck. No, it wasn’t his truck patch or the kiddies. 

The garden was coming along fine, he said; likewise the family. 

It was business he wanted to talk about. His competi- 
tor in a two-daily town of 6,000 was a Colonel Somebody- 
or-Other who had started his paper there shortly after the Flood and had 
a solid footing in the community. My friend said he was finding it hard 
work to get under the Colonel’s skin. 

“I’m stumped,” he admitted. “The Colonel hasn’t a better paper 
than I and mine is little, if any, better than his. But his circulation is 
greater, hence he gets more advertising. 

‘“‘T’ve checked up. We both get every story that breaks in the town. 
There’s no argument against me on that ground. And I have dug and dug 
into the nooks and crannies of that settlement to find stuff that somehow 
he doesn’t get. 

‘But it just doesn’t happen! 

“There is nothing in the place but routine news. Both get such as 
there is about the same time. We each receive a news service by telephone. 
They don’t differ perceptibly. I need something else to liven my sheet, 
but I can’t spend more money now.” 

Just then the office boy came up from the pressroom with the first 
editions. I grabbed a paper and spread it out before us. There were 
sixteen pages. 

““Where in blazes does it all come from?” he asked in amazement. 

“Everywhere.” ‘The answer was simple. 

‘““Now here are three stories on the — page that —" they just 
couldn’t happen in my town. I’d give — 
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‘* Where in blazes does it all come from? ” 


“Notice how they’re written?”’ I broke in. “This one about the elope- 
ment doesn’t begin: 

*“*“ Yesterday afternoon at the Methodist parsonage Gertrude Smith and 
Lester Combs were married by Pastor Lesh,’ etc. 

“This is an elopement and you had an elopement in your town last week. 
Your lead paragraph started off just like the one I quoted. About three 
lines from the bottom of your one-hundred-word story you divulged the fact 
that the couple had eloped from a near village. Fie on you! ” 

“T admit it,” he said, “but I was mighty busy that day. Here’s 
another one, see? ‘Special to the Journal,’ about a lone Yankee sailor 
capturing a Mexican gunboat single-handed in a steam launch. My wire 
service doesn’t carry things like that. I get merely bulletins on the biggest 
events. If I could get this sort of feature stuff in my wire report I’d —” 

“Wait. You’re on a trunk line railroad between Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, aren’t you? And you get morning and afternoon papers from both 
ends of the line? ‘They get this stuff and all the outside papers combined 
haven’t more than one hundred and fifty readers in your town. When 
they have printed a story — published it abroad — if it isn’t copyrighted, 
it’s public property. If you want to print it in your paper for 1,100 sub- 
scribers who do not see the metropolitan papers, why, use your shears.”’ 

“‘Here’s another corking good story from Mexico about General Cerrera 
dashing into a machine gun with only a handful of soldiers and capturing 
it bodily. My wire report gave that in four lines,” he exclaimed, banging 
on the desk with his fist. ‘‘You get nearly a column dispatch from an 
eye-witness — good, hot, keen, descriptive stuff with lots of blood and 
thunder in it. I just wish — ” 

‘What is so good about that story?” I asked. 
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He pointed to the phrase: “General Cerrera rushed at the sputtering 
machine gun as if he would choke the life out of the thing with his bare 
hands. Half a dozen daredevils followed him, facing the deadly leaden 
hail from its heated muzzle as 

“A big paper like yours can afford to get a full, detailed wire report on 
such a story,” he complained. 

“True,”’ I admitted, “we can, perhaps; but we didn’t. We got only a 
few lines, probably no more than you got, telling that General Cerrera and 
a handful of men walked boldly into the muzzle of the gun, routed its crew, 
dismantled the instrument, and took it back to his own camp. 

“The thrills were put in by the Rewrite-man on that dilapidated look- 
ing typewriter beside you. 

“It’s called ‘faking.’ But it is not real deception. We attempt nothing 
of the sort on matters that would be of any real consequence even if mis- 
leading. 

“Examine the story a second time and you will see that it embraces no 
more real news than there was in the skeletonized report you got. We 
merely put in the atmosphere; in other words, ‘featured’ it, which you in 
a certain measure do, probably unconsciously, on every story you write for 
your little paper. 

“Now here’s another point for you. See the robust man in the corner, 
buried to his neck in newspapers? 

“‘He is the Exchange Editor. The title is capitalized.” 

‘“‘Ah,”’ sighed the unsophisticated young man, “ Political shark, isn’t he? 
Makes a big salary and has an important job?” 

“Yes and No.” I answered. “We call him Exchange Editor to his 

face. His working title is ‘Filler Editor.” The measure of his work is 
supposed to be quantity 
and not quality. Really, 
I think if he did any- 
thing politically other 
than vote he’d get fired. 
He is there to fill up some 
twenty-five or thirty 
yawning columns each 
week with whatever he 
can find. 

“Tf he isn’t pushed too 
much he will find some 
pretty fair stuff. A man 
on that job day after day 
comes literally to despise 
routine writing. But he 
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The Rewrite-man. 
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can generally spot a live 
feature almost a week be- 
fore it happens in New 
York, New Brunswick or 
Podunk. He isn’t inter- 
ested in the geography or 
antiquity of a story, and 
after you read one of his 
multitudinous excerpts 
from our metropolitan 
contemporaries in various 
parts of the country you 
won’t be either. 

“He writes heads that 
will make you want to 
read a story and forget 
about where it happened. 
And the fact that an inci- 


dent was first recorded last week or last month is easily remedied by striking 


out the date line and substituting another. 


If we bought at space rates 


the quantity of filler he supplies it would cost about $125 a week. He 


saves the $100. 


“He doesn’t attempt to get news. 


He hunts for freaks, oddities, the 


bizarre, unusual, odd, that will be just as interesting three weeks or three 
years from now as it is to-day. He sees all the big papers in the country. 
In two hours he can get up a page of copy on any subject from automo- 
biles to the care of suckling babes in hot weather.” 

“But,” interjected my friend, ‘‘Don’t the subscribers resent it? Don’t 


they — ?” 

“No, they ‘eat itup’! 
There are two or three 
columns of his stuff in the 
paper to-night and I[’1l 
confess that even I could- 
n’t pick it out. 

““Now when you go 
home remember the Filler 
Editor and the Rewrite 
Man and also put a little 
freshman English compo- 
sition tactics into your 
recording of local occur- 
rences. ‘The old Colonel 





The Filler Editor. 
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may or may not know about these things, but he will awaken with a 
start when he sees your paper beginning to take on signs of real life and 


-so will your subscribers. 


““Give them some farm news, and something from the women’s page of 
the metropolitan papers for the fair sex to ponder over. Start Old Sub- 
scriber on a diet of feature stuff and pretty soon he will be dropping into 
your Office to tell you odd little things that have been happening all along 
right under your nose—‘but he didn’t know you wanted to print things 
like that, and this only reminded him of what happened out on his farm 
the other day when —’ etc.” 


Some Plain Facts About Punctuation 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





NE of the plainest facts about punctuation is the evident 
lack of interest in the subject, especially among the people 
() who should be most concerned. These people are the 

authors and editors of our literature, who write largely 
without a thought of the pointing that is often a vital feature 
of their expression, and which can often be supplied with 
certainty only by themselves. Of course some of them are careful and 
accurate, and the remark is not meant to apply to the careful ones, but to 
the great majority who are careless, and to some who think they are careful 
without really knowing how to be so. Which, to be perfectly frank, means 
simply that many writers do not know how to punctuate. 

Well, it is not a fresh discovery, this of the ignorance of writers. It 
used to be very common for authors to depend upon proofreaders for cor- 
rectness of punctuation, notwithstanding the risk of perversion of meaning, 
since the very same words will often convey one meaning without points 
and another with points, or will differ with a different placing of points. 
Probably this old habit persists; but circumstances of printing have changed 
in such a way that the old habit of leaving it to the printer has become 
costly, and consequently dangerous, because it involves additional expendi- 
ture of money. ‘This is a little jump ahead in our discourse, but it seems 
worth while to note the important point here, for the money expense is the 
great obstacle. 

The change from typesetting to machine composition has induced a 
gross deterioration in the punctuation of our printed matter, because it 
has led to a great increase of the practice of following copy. Publishers 
and authors will not pay for resetting to correct the punctuation, and they 
do not make it right in the copy, where it should be made right. We 
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purpose here to show by actual quotation from books some crudities that 
are common and should not occur at all. They are mainly errors that were 
almost never seen when proofreaders were expected to correct punctuation, 
and are even now usually challenged by good proofreaders, whose queries 
are rejected by authors and editors. The only remedy is for the authors 
and editors to learn the difference between right and wrong, and to pay 
more attention to preparation of copy. This does not mean that every 
one should learn to insert points in exactly the same places where others 
would put them, for in many sentences the sense is the same, practically, 
regardless of punctuation. 

One of the easiest features of current laxness for use as an example is 
the disagreement as to use or omission of a comma after the one of a series 
of three or more items which just precedes the conjunction. Here are 
instances given as they are printed in a book recently published by a firm 
of publishers ranking among the best: 

One sentence is printed thus: “‘What is needed are the data as to the 
movement in our country calling itself Socialism, its relations to Marx, 
labor unionism, the family, the church, and the state; its ultimate program, 
its immediate platform, its leaders, organization and present policy.” The 
fact that we criticize here is one that in an isolated occurrence would be 
trivial, but becomes reprehensible by frequent repetition. We may safely 


challenge the world to furnish a reason for using a comma after “church” 
and not after “organization.”” If the comma is right in one of these places, 
it should also be in the other. It should either be always used or always 
omitted. 

Other cases in the same book are these: “‘theory, demands, and tactics;” 
“Massachusetts, New York and Illinois;” ‘‘labor, incomes, meals, hours 


and families;”’ ““democracy, local autonomy and individual rights;”’ “social 


relationships were free, individualistic, and approximately equal;”’ “industry, 
thrift, temperance, and personal morality;” ‘“‘the climate, configuration 
of the country and character of the settlers;” ‘“‘courtesy, generosity and 
high spirit;” “judicial, political, and ethical codes;” “politics, ethics and 
religion.” 

These quotations are only a few, from three or four small pages, but 
they show the carelessness in preparation as well as would the innumerable 
other instances that occur in the book. It is a matter of personal knowledge 
that the composition was done in one of New York’s largest establishments, 
and that the discrepancy results from following copy. ‘The author, or the 
typewriter, used the comma apparently when it happened to be thought of, 
which was about half the time, and omitted it at other times, and the 
operators, being instructed to follow copy, of course obeyed instructions. 
Proofreaders in that place have the same orders, and obey them, but every 
proofreader makes occasional suggestions of correction, sometimes many of 
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them, which are usually rejected. Now no one of these readers queries 
such things because he does not know they are wrong. ‘They are questioned 
only because the proofreader does not know whether the author will wish 
to pay for the correcting or not. 

What we have here noted is not peculiar to any one book or any one 
office. It is a common fault. It will remain common until authors learn 
to use or omit commas consistently in such expressions, or until they author- 
ize the printers to do it for them. 

A single item has been dwelt upon so far for the special purpose of 
making a single impression, which may serve to emphasize one great need 
of simplification. Punctuation should be perfectly simple, at least in 
straight ahead reading, and the matter here presented is one capable of 
easy solution, with the one exception that a great many persons would 
insist upon what I maintain is the wrong solution. What I want particu- 
larly to urge is that the expressions quoted are so exactly alike that it should 
be instinctive for everybody to write them the same every time, either 
with or without the comma. I can not imagine a defense for writing them 
differently, and the appearance of the confusion in books is to me an abomi- 
nation. I may as well express my own firm conviction of what is right in 
such cases, though in some way that I can not puzzle out the majority of 
printers and writers seem to have settled on the opposite practice. 


In every series of three or more items, with a conjunction preceding the 
last item, correctness of punctuation demands a comma after the word 
just before the conjunction. 

I meant to consider the whole subject in general when I began, but will 
leave the rest for a future paper, so as to leave this one important point for 
discussion separately. 





LETTERS 


O blessed Letters! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all; 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the Dead-living unto council call! 
By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befall. 


—Samuel Daniel. 
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Before the Alphabet 


By WALLACE RICE 








HE alphabet, perhaps the most obvious thing in our civili- 
zation, is man’s greatest invention. All that has been done 
fi in the arts and sciences, all the discoveries, inventions, 

statues, paintings, buildings, music, poetry, history, fiction, 
! and all the rest, are so obviously in debt to the little signs 
i that appear on the printed page that its dominance is self- 
evident. Being at the root of all knowledge of our times, the first step toward 
all learning and education, the alphabet is proverbially taken for granted — 
“‘as easy as AB C.”’ But its origin and history are among the most inter- 
esting studies that can be taken up, and even a brief glance at them will 
bring us to a mighty respect of those patient and far-seeing souls who, 
ages ago, laid deep and broad the foundations of all modern civilization by 
the wonderful device that seems so simple to us now. 

Even the first glance at the beginnings of the alphabet of the world 
proves marvelous. For the world, north and south, east and west, has but 
one alphabet, however wide the differences in the number and forms of the 
letters used by nations as diverse as the English and Arabs, the Greeks and 
Hindus, the Russians and Ethiopians. All trace themselves to a single 
origin in the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, which were older to Moses, 
much older to the ancient Greeks, than the Christian era is to us in this 
twentieth century. 

With the alphabet history may truly be said to begin. Unnumbered 
nations the world over arose, fought, flourished, weakened, and died with- 
out a word remaining to tell their tale. When the alphabet was invented, 
the world was already very old and man many thousands of years in it, 
for the letters show long and patient evolution, lasting for centuries, on 
the one hand, while on the other, they disclose at the outset great nations 
and great civilizations which must have been countless years in the making. 
The dawn of history in the valley of the Nile and in the land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates is not upon a savage or barbarous people, but upon 
men and women far advanced in the essentials of civilization. 

It is a curious reflection, this consideration of what man was able to 
make of himself when the entire human race was what we now call illiter- 
ate and not one, soul in it all was able to read or write, or to send a message 
through the medium of an alphabet or to compute a sum by the aid of 
figures. It should give us an increased respect for our predecessors so 
many hundreds of centuries ago, who were able to set in their memories 
and send on down to their children generations after the whole sum of 


human learning as it came slowly into being. 
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Literature, the singing of songs, and telling of stories, the knowledge of 
the gods and of the heroes long before, preceded the invention of the alpha- 
bet by millenniums; yet the alphabet is literally older than the Pyramids. 
Some slight aids there were to memory, but their very meaning itself, when 
it was not simple picture-writing, had to be carried in the mind as well. 
The Chinese, for example, who have never achieved an alphabet in their 
thousands of years of culture, have a system so difficult and cumbrous 
that an American child of eight is farther advanced in his ability to read 
than the Chinese man of twenty-one. 

All nations in all time, all peoples without exception, have taken the 
same path toward a knowledge and mastery of the alphabet, and all the 
steps along this path have existed in the world in comparatively recent 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphic Capital L, used in Formal Egyptian Capital L, Abbrevi- 
Writings. ated Hieratic for More Usuai 
Purposes of Writing. 


times. But the final step by which a certain character on the written or 
printed page stands for a certain sound to all beholders is the step which 
leads ‘to the one alphabet of the world, invented by the Egyptian, carried 
to’simplicity permitting its use by all peoples by the Phenician, and per- 
fected by the genius of the ancient Greek. 

So true is this that every one of the twenty-six letters of our English 
alphabet has been painstakingly traced back to the hieroglyphic picture 
which was used by the Egyptian priest at a time which may be six thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Not only can a suggestion of the original 
object be discerned, but in an astonishing number of cases the letter to-day 
has the same sound value it had a probable eight thousand years ago. ~ 

A noteworthy instance can be found in our capital letter L. Its shape 
in the hieroglyphic alphabet was that of a crouching lioness, probably used 
by the forgotten inventor of the association of shape with sound because 
it stood then, as it does now, for the Egyptian word Labu. Curiously 
enough, the English word lion, in common with the similar words in all 
European languages, is derived directly from this, through the ancient 
Greek and hence to Latin. The priests used the full figure of the lioness 
couchant on their monuments and in their most formal writings, but for 
more usual purposes of writing they abbreviated or short-handed it into a 
slanting downward stroke which made an acute angle with a double curve 
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which suggested the animal’s fore and hind legs. The Phenicians, simpli- 
fying it still further, like the practical men of affairs they were, straightened 
out the curve and retained the downward stroke, producing a character 
such as ours would be if the upright element of the italic capital were bent 
somewhat more to the right. The Greek letter lambda holds the same 
angle, but in the form of an inverted V, to this day. But in the form of 
the Greek alphabet which they introduced into Italy to become the parent 
of the Roman alphabet and so the grandparent of our own, the letter was 
right-angled, as it still is. 

This is the most singular instance of what may be called alphabetic 
persistence, for the name of the object reduced to its simplest terms 
still begins with the same sound. In more than one picture alphabet for 


Phenician . Greek 
Capital L (Lamech). Capital L (Lambda). 


children published to-day, indeed, one may see the letter still associated 
with the object and read the line: ‘‘L was a Lion, so fierce and so bold,”’ or 
words to that effect. But most of the English letters will be found to have 
histories only less interesting, as will be proved in subsequent considera- 
tions of the topic. 

It will be seen that a hint has already been given of the manner in 
which a sound came to be permanently associated with a sign, through this 
same principle used in children’s books of the ‘‘A was an Archer”’ or: “A 
was an’ Apple”’ type; a principle which is called acrology, from two Greek 
words which mean ‘‘outermost’’ and “knowledge”’; the word ‘‘acrostic”’ 
is from the same root as the former. But this was the last of the steps, 
and many intervene. 

Very early in his development man began the making of pictures. They 
have been found cut in bone by cave men such as lived in Europe when 
that continent was not as far advanced as darkest Africa to-day; they have 
been found pictured in caves by the native black men of Australia, perhaps 
of all known human beings the lowest in the scale of development. What 
more natural than that pictures should be used as means of communication, 
or for gratifying that longing for survival after death which seems set so 
deep in the heart of man? Accordingly we find among the American In- 
dians quite an elaborate system of picture signs, many of which are fairly 
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self-explanatory. A rude picture of a rayed sun followed by a number of 
marks could hardly be taken to mean anything but a similar number of 
suns or days. Figures of men repeated with certain characteristic marks 
would mean as many braves in a hunting party or on the warpath. Wavy 
lines indicate water. Many such self-evident symbols are common to 
many savage peoples. 

The Indians had proceeded a step farther — the long step that sepa- 
rates the abstract from the concrete. A series of pictures remains in which 
a brave chants his war song, which may be rendered ‘thus: 


I would be swift as the swiftest bird flying on feathered wing; 

Every day would I look on you; half of the day would I sing; 
Rid me of all my heavy frame, fly with the birds in the air, 
Happy if I could wing me to war, die with the heroes there, 

So to be named by the spirits high — named till the heavens ring! 


The rude pictures, designed to aid the memory of the singer, show first 
a crested warrior with feathered arms, then standing under the morning 
star with his war club, then under the mid-heaven; as the theme changes, 
the next picture portrays the birds of war in the sky, then one of them 
standing over his fallen body with an arrow in its heart; and the last of 
the six is intended to depict a spirit. It is evident that here the pictures 
are made for the idea back of them which they are intended to suggest, 
and not merely for their own sake. It is not uncommon to find the Indians 
using the tortoise as the symbol of land, basing this on a sacred legend; 
here the symbolism is complete. In other words, they had proceeded from 
the first stage, that of the pictograph, to the second, that of the ideogram — 
from the aid to memory to something significant in itself, and from the 
plainly significant to the secondarily significant, where the sign is not the 
thing signified. 

The next step is remotely phonetic, and takes man to the sound of the 
sign, instead of the thing signified, either directly or as a symbol. It begins 
with what we now call a rebus, as when a picture of a hawk and another 
of an eye is used to signify Hawk-eye, where each sign is pronounced in 
full, and the two in combination, taking significance from both elements, 
still stand for something not quite the same as either. The Aztecs of 
Mexico had reached such a stage when the Spanish conquest interrupted 
and destroyed their native culture, and the missionaries used it in trans- 
literating their Latin prayers. Pater Noster, for instance, was portrayed 
by a flag (pantli in Aztec) and a prickly pear (nochtli), which when pro- 
nounced gave a fair notion of the sound of the words. 

It proceeds by such a stage as that in which the word misconstrue can 
be depicted by pictures of a girl (miss), a boy poring over a book (con), 
and a man sowing (strew), to a more distinctly phonetic stage in which each 








syllable of the language has a sign which stands for that and for nothing 
else, such a sign having reference neither to the thing depicted nor the 
thought behind it, but only to the sound of the word for which it stands. 
Supposing a picture of a woman (she) be taken for the syllable ‘‘she,”’ 


another of a crow (caw) for the syllable ‘‘caw,’’ and a third of a man walk- 
ing (go), it would be possible to combine the three in this order to stand 
for the name Chicago, and the stage of culture implied in this indicates the 
possession of a syllabary. 

Great nations which have existed for thousands of years in authentic 
history have not reached this last stage. Chinese writing, for example, has 


Wendy, 


War Song of an Indian Brave. 


no relationships whatever of sound to significance in this simple sense. 
Many of their signs are purely pictorial, and in none have they gone beyond 
the ideogram. ‘They are able to express ideas the most abstract and com- 
plicated, but they can not spell any word whatever. The Japanese, who 
learned to write from the Chinese, have a language which does not resemble 
that of their teachers in the least, but they are able to communicate freely 
in writing, using the same pictographs and ideograms. This is true of a 
number of other nations possessing various dissimilar languages in eastern 
Asia, who can not understand a word of one another’s speech, but can com- 
prehend each other’s writing perfectly. 

The fact that every Chinese word is a single syllable, while Japanese is 
largely a polysyllabic tongue, forced the latter to the invention of a syllabary 
by taking a Chinese word which resembled in sound one of the syllables of 
a Japanese word and using it for that syllable, regardless of its significance 
as symbol. The first invention of this sort reduced the thousands of Chinese 
signs to three hundred, by means of which all Japanese words could be 
written — manifestly an enormous step in advance. This happened as long 
ago as the ninth century of our era. 
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But Japanese possesses only five vowel sounds and fifteen consonants, 
so that seventy-five syllables suffice for a complete syllabary. Certain of 
the possible combinations of vowels and consonants do not exist, so that it 
was possible to invent a complete syllabary of only forty-seven characters. 
A similar state of affairs exists in Annam. But it is manifest that the 
adoption of our ordinary Roman alphabet at once cuts the number of signs 
required in Japan from forty-seven to twenty-five, and in both Japan and 
Annam the rapid adoption of our system will soon make the ancient sylla- 
baries mere curiosities for the antiquary. 

The step has not been taken heretofore, for the reason that there are 
not many, even among the school-children of the present day, who can 
separate an English syllable into its component parts. Many of the con- 
sonants can not be pronounced with any distinctness without the use of an 
accompanying vowel; b, p, and m, for example. Old-fashioned spelling- 
books, it will be remembered, used to begin with a syllabary, ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu; ab, eb, ib, ob, ub. This was to give the sound of the vowels, primarily; 
but it eventually permits the discrimination of the consonants as well. 
How long it takes to make this double discrimination is shown by Hebrew, 
which was written for many centuries without any vowel points at all; and 
in the language as written now the vowels are mere points under the more 
significant consonants. Nor in any of the old Semitic tongues, such as the 
Phenician, which gave us our alphabet, are there any signs for independent 
vowels. It remained for the Greeks to teach us these. 

But it is still to Egypt that we must look for origins, though the won- 
derful conservatism of its people never permitted them the clearness of 
expression through letters which was attained by the Phenicians and per- 
fected by the Greeks in Hellas and Italy; and it is of the Egyptian alphabet 
that we shall speak next. 


The Country Correspondent 


By FRANK G. WEAVER 


TATE Editor: Dear Sir,—Whatever was the matter with 
that item I sent you about the lawn social held under the 
S auspices of the Christian Endeavor of the Presbyterian 
XR church last Saturday? Lots of my friends laughed at me 
because it was not in the Record when I had told them it 
would be. I have also sent several other items that were 
not printed. Now if you do not want me to be reporter for the Record in 
Blairtown I would like to know. Fraternally, (Miss) Belle Lindsey, 
Blairtown Reporter. P.S. Do you send your correspondents the Record? 
If so, I’d like to get a paper.—B. L.” 
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To the country correspondent in the truly rural section, anything and 
everything is news with this one notable exception — the real story. Time 
after time the neophyte will let slip past, without the flicker of an eyelash, 
human interest stories because, to use a paradoxical expression, the stories 
are too big to be seen. As a result there pours in upon the State editor a 
deluge of items ranging from the “W. C. T. U. silver medal contest,” to 
that old, old friend, ‘Listen for the wedding bells. Cyrus Haskins called 
on his best girl last Sunday. Cy has been calling at the same place for a 
long time now.” 

So the State desk becomes a melting-pot for all sorts of contributions, 
and stuff which is absolutely sterile, as regards news value, is shunted off 
into the yawning waste-paper basket. Then in a couple of days comes a 
letter, such as quoted above, from a correspondent, deeply hurt. Im- 
mediately is inaugurated a class in journalism. ‘The State editor can not 
entirely overlook the wrathful complaint of the Blairtown correspondent, 
so he writes a letter pointing out that the Christian Endeavor social, while 
“undoubtedly of big local interest, could not by any stretch of imagination 
be made of sufficient interest to be printed in any but the Blairtown Bugle,” 
and that “while he (the State editor) wants the Blairtown readers of the 
Record to see the news of their community published, it must be news.” 
Then follows a dissertation on what news is, always from the State editor’s 
point of view, of course. 

However, what I want to show, is the pride of a correspondent in his or 
her work. . Pride inspired Miss Belle Lindsey to write the note she did. 
As Record representative she is a big figure in the various Blairtown activ- 
ities, and for a State editor to discard her material is to dim her importance. 
Nine out of every ten are as boastful of their stories as a fond mother is 
of her only child, and none can be more contumelious than a country 
correspondent if his brain-children are scored. He likes to put a copy of 
the Record in his pocket, and show to his friends what stories of his were 
printed. If the State editor has used his pencil too extensively, that 
correspondent is the first and only one to resent it. His ratiocination is 
this: he knows more about the subject matter, he knows more about the 
number of people who will be interested, and above all he knows that he 
wrote the story in just the way he wanted it to run, regardless of all rules 
of “copy.”’ His reasoning is more or less correct, but he does not know 
that when, in the Record office, the order goes forth, “everything down; 
space tight,’’ there is only one thing to do. I oftentimes doubt if such 
knowledge would benefit the correspondent. It is not contumacy on his 
part, it is pride, without which the rural reporter is nothing, and with which 
he now and then is a bore, but withal, valuable. 

This pride is evinced in various ways, and many little tricks are em- 
ployed by correspondents to get their news printed in its entirety. One 
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who once corresponded for me had a diplomatic way of getting things 
across the State desk. It almost amounted to bribery. She was a spinster, 
and she had the heart of a mother of a dozen. She knew human nature, 
too. It happened that she lived in a community wherein the making of 
maple-sugar was a big springtime industry. The method she used was 
deeply appreciated and will always be remembered. 

The first item she ever sent me was concerning an injury to the first 
white child ever born in the county in which she lived, and incidentally, it 
was a good little story. It came in a rectangular package, which when 
opened yielded a generous square of that good old, genuine maple-sugar, 
and two slips of paper. On one was written the story, and on the other 
was this note: 

“State Editor — Am enclosing a little story for which I hope you will 
find room in the Record. Washburn (he was the injured man) is prominent 
in county politics and has many friends in this section. If you can get it in, 
I will be thankful, and will not expect any pay for it. 

““T was out to a sugar camp to-day and thought perhaps you might 
enjoy some of this sugar. City folks don’t get the real article very often, 
I guess.” 

Was the story printed? It certainly was, and the correspondent got 
double rates. As I recall now, I never once received a story from this big- 
hearted spinster which was not accompanied by a quaint little note, half 
apologizing for her presuming to bother me. Her diplomacy netted her 
many a dollar. 

I often recall another correspondent, who lived in a little town of about 
a thousand people, and who was independently wealthy. Among his other 
possessions was a fruit farm which paid succulent dividends. Despite 
his independence, he bewailed the fact that he was not a newspaper man, 
and he used to work like a beaver to give the Record all the news of his 
town, after he was appointed correspondent. Once he telegraphed an 
especially interesting story and I wrote him a letter of commendation. 
This was in the fall of the year, and about a week after I received from 
him a bushel of his prize-winning apples. Another time I ran a story he 
had sent in, with his name appended. It was purely an inadvertence. In 
editing the copy, I had neglected to cross out his name, and it went through. 
It happened that several months afterward I was in his town, and was 
his dinner guest. He took me in his den and showed me many things he 
had collected. Occupying a conspicuous place was this story. He had had 
it mounted and framed, and his name underscored!. I also ascertained that 
he never cashed one check he had received for his correspondence, but he 
kept them all as souvenirs. 

“T really don’t need the money, you know,” he said by way of ex- 
planation, “‘and I do the work because I like it.” 
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That’s just pride. 
his own stories in the paper as a boy is over red-topped boots. Yet, with 
all his means, he never thought of embarking in the newspaper business. 

This characteristic pride amounted to a jealousy with one man whe 
corresponded for the Record, and he would resort to special dispatches to 
give vent to his displeasure in case I accepted anything from another in 
his town. He would assure me that if I did not care to pay the tolls on 
his kicks, I could deduct it from his “string,”? which I frequently did. 
He was one of the most exasperating correspondents with whom I was ever 
associated. Johnson was his name. 

It happened that a department store, the largest in the town, burned down, 
and a couple of clerks were killed. The wire service, which the Record then 
had, got its man working on the story in short order, and soon we had it 
all in, while Johnson had yet to start his. I used the wire story in order 
to catch the State edition. Johnson’s story, more in detail, came on, and 
we used it in the city edition, which, of course, did not get to the rural 
subscribers, and out in the State. The story I used had a couple of facts 
twisted, and Johnson read it and raved. He raved by letter, by telegraph, 
by telephone. He declared that if he was to correspond for us, he was 
going to do it all or none. 

“Tt makes me look fine,” he wrote, “‘when you print an erroneous story 
from here. The water-mains were not frozen and the department did great 
work. ‘The loss was only $100,000 and not $150,000. Besides, my story 
carried fuller details and should have been run in the State edition. My 
friends wanted to see how I wrote a fire story. You have twelve hundred 
readers here, and every one knows I am your correspondent. They think 
I wrote that story you used. I’m the goat. Why, you did not even have 
the names correct.” 

In the final analysis, Johnson was right. It not only put him in a bad 
light, but also hurt the standing of the Record. However, he did not care 
about the Record. He was thinking of himself, of Johnson, the correspon- 
dent, and his pride was injured. He had worked hard and received no credit. 

So it goes. Every correspondent has strange notions of news values, 
and every one has his pride in great abundance. They never lose it, never 
outgrow it, and they all have different ways of showing it, but it is always 
there and looms up like wood type on the morning after election day. 

The country correspondent, “ye ‘canna’ beat him.” 


THE REQUISITES 


A good newspaper, and Bible, in every house, a good schoolhouse in every district, and a 
church in every neighborhood, all appreciated as they deserve, are the chief support of virtue, 
morality, civil liberty, and religion.— Benjamin Franklin. 





Why, this man was as joyous over reading one of 
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NEARLY everybody in the business nowadays 
kiows the approximate hour-cost for any opera- 
tion in the production of a piece of printing. All 
that is needed is the backbone to ask for it and get 
the proper price. 


AFTER all the hysteria and hubbub, so good an 
authority as T. E. Donnelley tells us the offset 
process is a failure as a straight competitor of the 
printing-press, and that “ black letterpress print- 
ing will never be done as well nor as cheaply by 
the offset process.” 





ANY printer or engraver who offers his work 
on the basis of price alone must expect that the 
buyer will expect that price to be cut to the bone — 
and into the bone. There is more price-talk than 
service and quality talk in the conferences between 
salesmen and buyers. 





TAKING work below cost is giving money away. 
Few can afford to give money away. These few 
are those who say they are afraid they may die 
rich. But they know what they are doing — there- 
fore they can afford to do as they do because they 


are doing what they want to do. There are very 
many printers and engravers who are not only 
giving money away by doing work for less than it 
costs them, but are giving more money away on 
discounts for cash in order to get in some more 
money to give away in work for less than it costs. 





OUTLINE fashion engravings at ten cents a 
square inch, and half-tone engravings at nine cents 
a square inch, are ruinous to the engraver that 
makes them and punk propositions to the light- 
weight economist who buys them. The engraving 
business is a losing game, but the electrotyping 
business shows steadiness in prices. Why the 
difference? Because engravers are started in busi- 
ness on small cash payment, or entire credit, and 
long-deferred payments. The electrotyping indus- 
try is a bigger load to handle, but an engraving 
business is as easy to start as a printing business. 
The credit can be had, and all that is necessary is 
to make the price low enough and business will flow 
in — and profits flow, or rather fly, out. 

5-4 


THE inventor is always with us. He is the self- 
appointed emancipator of humankind from the 
drudgery of mere hauling and pulling. His hope 
is in the creation of a monopoly. His reward is 
held out to him in the form of a monopoly. He 
may be successful in the development of his inven- 
tion, however, and yet be robbed of his monopoly, 
for it is one thing to invent and another thing to 
market. So the fear of defeat is always with him. 
We have jails to protect society from criminals, we 
have hospitals for the sick, orphanages for depen- 
dent children, schools and universities for the work 
of education, and other institutions of a paternal- 
istic nature. But, is the contrivance of the patent 
office the best thing possible for the encouragement 
of inventive genius and the dissemination of its 
fruits among the people? Under its inadequate 
protection of rights, are there not possibly many 
inventions hidden away, or so buried and tied up 
as to be unavailable, that would be of vast impor- 
tance if put in use? In lieu of patent-monopoly 
protection, is it not possible that a system of 
awards by state governments and federal govern- 
ments could be devised to open the avenue of devel- 
opment to the inventor and give the country at 
large the benefit of these potential thinkers? 


Good Outlook for Better Quality in Printing. 

Addressing the advertising men at their To- 
ronto convention the last week of June, T. E. 
Donnelley, the well-known Chicago printer, said 
that we may look for a much higher printing 
quality in mail-order catalogues. This is due prin- 
cipally to the reduction in mailing cost possible 
under the parcel-post system. Now a merchant 
can, by freighting catalogues to certain centers and 
taking advantage of Zone No. 1 rates, mail a four- 
pound publication for 8 cents, as against 32 cents 
under the old classification. Mr. Donnelley sees 
much of this saving going into better paper — 
paper of ample weight, body and finish to permit 
of good half-tone work. . 

The pressbuilder and papermaker are also con- 
tributing to the quality tendency that Mr. Don- 
nelley sees. The developments in the rotary field 
will keep presswork prices within practical limits, 
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while furnishing good results. He thinks, also, 
that we are on the eve of having coated paper 
workable on rotary presses. Two paper manu- 
facturers are experimenting, and this fall will see 
two catalogues printed on coated paper run off 
the rolls. This, however, is an experiment, but 
Mr. Donnelley spoke as though he had little doubt 
of success. 

This is pleasing net only to those engaged in 
catalogue printing, but its influence will be felt all 
along the line. With the mail-order houses widely 
distributing first-class printing, the public will 
be educated quickly to demand the same quality 
from other sources. This demand will ultimately 
be so great as to employ the flat-bed presses that 
may “ lose out ” to the rotaries. 

The thought that Mr. Donnelley left with the 
advertising men was that they are confronted by 
the necessity of adding quality to their printing, 
if they want to sell goods by mail. Which, trans- 
lated for the printer, means that more and more 
will it prove true that there is profit in quality and 
service. 





The Employer and the Union. 

A perplexed subscriber comes to us with his 
troubles: He has always conducted a union office 
in a city of the second class, but this year the 
union’s demands are so “ strong ” that he feels he 
can not comply with them and asks us what to do. 
We know nothing of the details of the demand, and 
very little about trade practices in our friend’s 
city. On looking up the records we find there is a 
prosperous typographical union, but no employers’ 
association. From this we infer that scale-making 
is done on the old, old plan of the union making up 
its mind and sending out a committee to interview 
employers individually; or, perhaps the employers 
were interviewed through the postoffice, and a 
circular letter was mailed them by the union’s 
officials. 

This is very unbusinesslike for the twentieth 
century in the printing trades. Our friend con- 
ducts a small office, and from a long-distance size- 
up it is possible the union does not care very much 
what he does. At the same time it should be a 
matter of grave consideration to the union that 
even one small employer felt he was being unjustly 
treated. It is possible the union is running for a 
fall, as this employer thinks. If so, events will 
mete out punishment, but there is not one chance 
in a thousand of the union dying. So far as the 
employers are concerned it will exist and persist. 
There are also members of the union — perhaps a 
majority of them — who do not desire to inflict 
injustices on employers. Whether the supposed 


injustice has to do with wages or regulations we 
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do not know; but if the wages asked are in fact 
too high, the union’s membership will suffer by 
reason of the work going to other cities. If the 
cause of complaint be found in petty regulations, 
the chances are the union will lose more than it 
gains even if the loss be only the good will or 
respect of employers. 

The men of our craft are broadminded enough, 
and the economic status of the trade sufficiently 
advanced, to permit of changes in wages and con- 
ditions without generating the maximum of ba 
blood. If, as unionists and others contend, it is 
unfair for employers, and employers alone, to arbi- 
trarily fix wages, then is it not as unfair for 1 
union or a group of unions to do so? To state the 
question is to answer it. Scales should be th» 
product of the best-informed men in the ranks o* 
employers and employees, for both groups ar: 
vitally interested. In the haggling incident to th: 
bargaining there will be found a means whereb» 
the opposing minds can get on common ground. 

If the ease with which employers could ge: 
together justified the formation of trade unions ia 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, the well- 
equipped unions of to-day make the maintenance 
of virile employers’ associations a necessity. Suci 
an organization is not necessarily a machine to 
fight unions. Employing printers realize that 
their men are going to sell their labor through 
their unions, and that they have come to stay. For 
the single reason that the unions can not possibly 
know all about the needs of the business, it is not 
expedient that they should be given free rein. The 
two interdependent elements should coéperate for 
the benefit of the whole craft. In the case in mind, 
the employers apparently have no organization. 
They may perhaps come together for the purpose 
of disposing of the present controversy. While 
better than nothing, that is not an effective organi- 
zation, even for its immediate purpose. Men must 
associate with and know each other — know their 
common interests — to make a live organization. 
The association that meets regularly is more effec- 
tive than one which meets sporadically. Gone 


-is the day when the chief end of an employers’ 


organization is to “fight the unions.” There is 
better, more important and more profitable work 
to do. In some of it the unions can and should 
codperate. And by the same token there is no 
longer excuse for unions assuming that a state 
of guerrilla warfare exists. Among employing 
printers the overwhelming opinion favors dealing 
with the unions. More than that, we doubt if it is 
not the consensus of opinion among them that 
unions are beneficial instruments. At least, there 
is sufficient friendly feeling in the atmosphere to 
justify the unions adopting modern methods when 
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talking about scales and conditions. The time- 
henored ‘demand ” should be relegated in favor 
of some term that has the flavor of bargaining — 
of wanting to do business on a friendly basis. 
There was a time when unions had to resolve in 
the evening and “ demand ” on the morrow. That 
ce adition is past. Except an almost negligible 
fe v, employers are aware that the human family 
is advancing rapidly in these days, which means 
inge, and they are more than willing to discuss 
.. situation with the idea of finding how the most 
} gress can be made with the least disturbance. 
There are unions and union officials who go 
lout their business in a businesslike way and 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. They 
‘iieve large results, and retain for themselves 
| for their constituents the respect of all but 
ew of the employers. It is very largely a mat- 
: of keeping up to date and being well mannered 
s an individual and as a representative of an 
“ranization. 


Near Printing Education. 

The initiated among our readers doubtless have 
had their risibilities tickled as they came across 
some enthusiastic advocates of teaching printing 
in the public schools. Their notions are frequently 
ridiculous to the practical man. We suppose, how- 


ever, it generally happens when a layman under- 
takes to talk to an expert about his business that 
the layman adds to the gaiety of nations by making 
a few “ breaks,” so it may not be judicious to laugh 
loudly. 

In the reports of officers of the International 
Typographical Union for this year, the union’s 
commission on supplemental trade education steps 
aside from its beaten path to say something about 
trade education in the schools. Commenting on 
lack of knowledge of some of those who desire to 
become craft teachers in schools, it cites this 
incident : 

“An actual occurrence will give an idea of the 
crude notions entertained by some teachers re- 
garding the requirements necessary for an instruc- 
tor in printing. An unusually intelligent woman 
called on the executive of a printing-office with 
which one of your commissioners is connected and 
explained that during the vacation period she was 
fitting herself to take charge of a class in printing. 
Time was short, the lady admitted, but she had a 
plan. It was that she be given the privilege of 
coming to the office every day and watching the 
printers work. In vain was she told that she could 
learn little or nothing in that space of time. She 

ras quite sure she could absorb the necessary 
knowledge. The modern pedagogical maxim about 
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‘learning by doing’ meant nothing to her in this 
instance.” 

In our opinion there is no need to become 
unduly excited about what is being done under the 
guise of trade education in the public schools, but 
we feel that public-spirited craftsmen should 
quietly inform the school authorities of their error 
when they are inerror. There are types of public- 
school trade education that are of undoubted 
advantage to the craft, and in time we will see 
those types dominant in public schools, for print- 
ers are becoming interested in the subject. The 
Typographical Union at Philadelphia, for instance, 
is criticizing in a substantial way the vocational 
training given at the public schools. The United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations re- 
cently held a meeting at Philadelphia and investi- 
gated the various types of trade education. This 
union has an apprentice feature which includes 
regular lectures on craft problems, and is said to 
be well attended by the boys. In order to fortify 
the union’s spokesman before the Federal Rela- 
tions Commission, the apprentices— many of 
whom took vocational training at the public 
schools — were questioned as to the relative value 
of the two systems of technical training — that 
given at the public school and the scheme adopted 
by the union. Those who conducted the examina- 
tion say the apprentices were unanimous and 
emphatic in declaring that the course of lectures 
given under the auspices of the union were of 
more practical value than any other technical 
training they had received. The union’s lectures, 
by the way, are based on the principles laid out in 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and 
its great force lies in the fact that a student is not 
required to unlearn anything he is taught. This 
indicates one reason why printers should become 
interested in printing education in the elementary 
schools. If they begin turning out boys loaded 
down with theories that have to be unlearned, and 
bad working practices that have to be overcome, 
then the last condition would be worse than the 
first so far as keeping up the supply of material 
suitable for printing-office apprentices. 





Our Cover-Design. 

The cover-design of THE INLAND PRINTER this 
month is the work of John E. Phillips, a member of 
the Palette and Chisel Club, of Chicago, and is the 
first of a series of covers to be introduced to 
THE INLAND PRINTER readers by the artists in that 
organization. The dignity and power shown in 
this design and the simplicity of treatment in two 
colors make evident the strength and sureness of 
Mr. Phillips’ artistry. 
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“DOWN AND OUT” 


Drawn by John T. Nolf, Ex-Printer 


‘*‘Woe unto him that givest his neighbor drink; that 
puttest thy bottle to him and makest him drunken.’’ 
—Habakkuk ii:15. 


‘‘There is scarcely a crime before me that is not, 
of 


directly or indirectly, caused by strong drink.—Judge 
Coleridge. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


£nonymous letters will not be noticed; 


therefore correspondents will please give their names—not 


ily for publication, but as a 





guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


PITTSBURGH OR PITTSBURG. 


jo the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., July 13, 1914. 

The unfailing accuracy of the department conducted by 
t iat accomplished authority, Mr. F. Horace Teall, suffers 
a challenge in the communication of Mr. E. L. Engle, on 
page 549 of your July issue. In “ Correct Orthography of 
(eographic Names,” revised to January, 1911, issued from 
tie Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., on 
page 116, the following appears: 

“Pittsburg; city of Pennsylvania. (Not Pittsburgh.) 
The city was chartered in 1816, its name being spelled with- 
out the h, and its official form is still Pittsburg. The h 
appears to have been added by the Post Office Department, 
and through that action local usage appears to have become 
divided. While the majority of local newspapers print it 
Pittsburg as here given, certain others use the final h.” 

The United States Geographic Board has since, as 
Mr. Engle points out, reversed this spelling and Pittsburgh 
is now the correct spelling according to that dictation. 
Mr. Teall’s reply to the inquiry in the June issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER was based on the citation given above 
from Government authorities, which goes to show that it is 
difficult for the best proofreaders to believe anything they 
see or hear. They must suspect everything, and give out 
nothing as final without the qualification “to the best of 
our knowledge and belief.” S. Ne O. 


ON THE USE OF THE HYPHEN. 


To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 30, 1914. 

Some time ago Mr. Teall reviewed very favorably the 
New Standard Dictionary. I see no need to criticize his 
criticism except in one particular — an important one, how- 
ever, as it involves saving or spending money. 

Over three years ago I had the Standard Dictionary dis- 
carded on the ground that we (by we I mean the office) 
were losing money — or time, which is the same thing — 
through its multitudinous hyphens. The new Standard is 
substantially the same, and Mr. Teall is of course still satis- 
fied with it. But is it an instrument of precision? It is 
not. Listen to Mr. Teall, himself (I quote from the diction- 
ary): “Care has been taken to make the vocabulary and 
text agree throughout, but as many compounds may prop- 
erly be written either with or without a hyphen, it is much 
more probable that absolute agreement in this respect has 
not been attained.” He apparently fails to see the necessity 
for the rule by which we work — “If we don’t find it in 
Webster, it’s two words.” (After “it’s” the grammarian 
may inject sic if he feels so.) If you don’t find it in the 
Standard, you have to reason by analogy or by deduction 
from Mr. Teall’s principles — and not all proofreaders are 


strong on logic, to say nothing of operators, editors, copy 
riggers, and the rest. 

The editor of the Oxford Dictionary simply throws up 
his hands and confesses he can’t make head or tail of the 
application of the hyphen! 

Do I know a handy way out of all this trouble? I think 
Ido. I have used it for more than three years with happy 
results. On pages 95-114 of the Style Book of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office (price, 15 cents) there is a “ Vocabu- 
lary of Double Words,” which is really Webster boiled 
down to a few pages. If printers prefer to incorporate it 
in their style books they may do so. Mr. Ford advises me 
that “ there is no objection on the part of the Public Printer 
to private printing concerns incorporating in their man- 
uals of style the list of double words found in the Style 
Book issued by the Government Printing Office.” In the 
list’s opening instructions, however, there is a little joker 
(italics mine): ‘“ Double words not found in this vocabu- 
lary or in the New International Dictionary should be sepa- 
rated by a space.” This I have remedied by writing in our 
copies of the Style Book the missing compounds we have 
discovered, so that now our instructions read as above 
without the italicized words, making the list complete. 
Complete? Well, perhaps not quite. 

Mr. Teall points out correctly that Webster is far from 
consistent. But, at any rate—and this is the important 
thing — one knows exactly (or almost exactly) what to do. 
The sense sometimes dictates exceptions. The plan’s the 
thing. 

We reject Webster’s dieresis and ligature and continue 
to follow the Standard on words like aeroplane, cooperate, 
reenter, anemia, asthetic, dyspnea, etc. 

Should any printer express a desire for missing com- 
pounds, etc., to add to the Government Office list, I shall 
be happy to publish them in any future number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

I shall petition the Messrs. Merriam to order the 
slaughter of many more hyphens in their next edition. 
Meanwhile, “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

W. MATCHES. 


VERACITY. 

A farmer in the country last autumn gave a job to a 
seedy-looking individual who had applied to him, and who 
assured him that he never got tired. When the employer 
went to the field where he had put the tramp to work, he 
found the latter lolling on his back under a tree. 

“What does this mean?” asked the employer. “I 
thought you were a man who never got tired? ” 

“T don’t,” calmly responded the tramp. “ This doesn’t 
tire me.” — Sacred Heart Review. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE Federation of Master Printers and the Institute of 
Printers and Kindred Trades in London got up an excursion 
to the graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic. The program pro- 
vided for arrival in that city on July 12, three days at the 
exposition, a day at Dresden, and one and a half days in 
Berlin, where the government printing-office was visited. 


THE British Museum has provided room to place upon 
exhibition an extensive collection of prints from old wood- 
cuts. The earliest woodcut in the collection is believed to 
have been made between 1400 and 1425. It is an illustra- 
tion of Christ before Herod, and in size is about 14 by 18 


Landing of Kamehameha 
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next day, Pentecost Monday, there were sixty-five thousand 
attendants. These are the two recerd days so far for 
attendance. 

THE Woerlsche Reisebiicher-Verlag, at Leipsic, publishes 
nearly six hundred different guide-books, each devoted to 
some city or locality. They are priced at 50 pfennigs (12 
cents) each. Over four million of these guides are said io 
have already been issued. 

PERHAPS it was inevitable —a typefoundry in Leipsic 
has just issued a new type-face which it calls “ Fette Tang 
Cursiv” (“ Boldface Tango Italic ”), and it does look as 
the designer had indulged excessively in the modern ma: 
ner of terpsichorean amusement. 


THE Benedictine monks at Beuron near Sigmaringe 1 
have discovered a photographic method of making tle 
original writing on palimpsests (codex rescriptus) readab! . 


A Play Held at Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, June 11, 1914. 


Photo by courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


inches. It is a much finer piece of work than most of 
the cuts that followed it during the rest of the fifteenth 


century. 
GERMANY. 


GERMANY sells in the world-market yearly about $5,230,- 
000 worth of printing presses and machinery, and about 
$135,000 worth of inks and dry colors. 

THE week of June 23-27 was devoted to woman at the 
Leipsic graphic-arts exposition. A number of women emi- 
nent in science, art and social circles gave lectures. 

THE Westdeutsche Arbeiterzeitung, the organ of the 
Catholic workmen’s unions, published at Miinchen-Glad- 
bach, has now a circulation of two hundred thousand copies. 
It is issued weekly. 

THE house of M. Du Mont Schauberg, at Cologne, has 
tendered 3,900 marks to enable thirty-five of its clerical and 
technical assistants to make a trip to Leipsic to visit the 
graphic-arts exposition. 

ON Pentecost Sunday sixty-eight thousand visitors 
attended the graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic, and on the 


Hitherto this was made more or less possible by means of 
reacting chemicals, which, however, was a dangerous expe- 
dient and often damaged palimpsests. 


DuRING the graphic-arts exposition the Leipsic Tagblatt 
will issue a daily supplement, under the title of Die Bugra 


in Wort und Bild (The Graphic-Arts Exposition in Word 


and Picture). It is handsomely printed, and reports each 
day’s occurrences at this great graphic show. 


STATISTICS for 1912 anent the ages of persons employed 
in the printing-offices and typefoundries of Germany give 
the following percentages: Age up to twenty years, 23.9 
per cent; twenty to thirty, 29.1; thirty to forty, 24; forty 
to fifty, 14.1; fifty to sixty, 6.7; over sixty, 2.2. 

KuimscH & Co., at Frankfurt-am-Main, publishers of 
the Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druckercien, Klimsch’s Jahi- 
buch, Klimsch’s Adressbuch der Druckereien (a directory 
of Germany’s printers), and a number of other works 
devoted to typography, and who are also manufacturers of 
machinery, utensils and supplies for printers, lithographer's 
and photoengravers, on June 1 celebrated their fiftieth 
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anniversary by issuing an elegantly printed and illustrated 
forty-eight page brochure, in small-quarto format, detail- 
ing the history of the concern and describing its plant, etc. 
This house is one of the leaders in the German typographic 
world, having grown up from a most humble beginning in 
1864. 

THE publishers of the Munich-Augsburg A bendzeitung 
1eve issued a book giving the history of this journal from 

09 to the present date. There is only one older paper 
»blished in Germany (at Strasburg), which was also 
s;irted in 1609. The history of a three-hundred-year-old 
) wspaper makes very interesting reading. 

THE Deutsche Buchdrucker-Verein, the organization of 
‘rman printing-office proprietors, on March 31 last had 
:99 members; these employ about fifty-one thousand of 

ia seventy-five thousand printery work-people of Ger- 
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its district; that a range, however, of ten per cent either 
way, both for printed and unprinted paper-cones, was per- 
missible. The Chamber of Commerce at Breslau declares a 
deviation of ten to fifteen per cent allowable on orders for 
paper bags and cones. The Chamber of Commerce for the 


district of Posen permits a delivery of twenty to thirty per 
cent surplus on orders for cones and wrapping-paper. 


FRANCE. 


THE former director of the French national printing- 
office, who resigned five months ago to run for office as a 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies, failed of elec- 
tion, receiving but 1,829 votes against 7,580 votes cast for 
his opponent, a Socialist. 

For a long time it has been customary in the national 
printing-office to have a part of the force do distributing 
exclusively. The men put on this work, however, are not 


Hawaiian Hula Dancers Performing at Waikiki, Honolulu, during the Kamehameha Day 
Celebration, June 11, 1914. 


Photo by courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


many. According to Klimsch’s directory there are in Ger- 
many 9,890 printing-offices, of which 1,575 do lithographing. 

THE Universal German Language Association, an 
organization devoted to establishing the Teutonic purity of 
the language, as well as to further its spread, had its 
eighteenth general meeting in Hamburg this year, on June 
land 2. During the past year it received 1,600 new mem- 
bers, having now over 34,000. It has 318 branches, some of 
which are in other counties. Its official pronouncements 
concerning what is proper in German grammar, word- 
forms, idioms, etc., are published in 2,097 journals. Would 
that there were a similar organization fostering the Eng- 
lish language. There would be plenty of work for it to do. 

Upon the question of how far a paper-goods supplier 
may vary from the quantity that is ordered there has been 
much difference of opinion as to what is customary. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Rostock, in Mecklenburg, declares 
that the claim that, according to custom, a customer must 
accept a surplus or a shortage of twenty per cent on orders 
for grocers’ paper-cones (tiiten) was not substantiated in 


satisfied with this division of labor, and have entered a 
protest and have found friends in Parliament to push their 
demand for a rearrangement of working routine. 


WHEN was the iron composing-stick invented? It is 
claimed that the honor of doing this belongs to a composi- 
tor at Lyons named Humbert Rey, who had a smith con- 
struct it, and that the date of his announcement of the new 
stick was December 5, 1796. The old wooden sticks were 
not changeable for different measures, the knee being nailed 
fast. 


DuRING the campaign before the late French elections 
(on May 10) illustrated posters were used by the different 
parties. One party used a poster depicting the State as 
destroying the people of the land through income taxes. 
The poster of the Socialists had France shown as a woman 
who was prodded by the militarians with guns and cannons 
toward an abyss. It may be noted that an increased num- 
ber of deputies favoring peace between France and other 
nations, Germany in particular, were elected, thus showing 
the mass of the people to favor international friendship. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE city administration of St. Petersburg has appro- 
priated 25,000 rubles ($12,875) for improving the city’s 
printing-oftice. 

THE editorial manager of Nashe Petchatnoje Djelo, the 
organ of the printers’ union at St. Petersburg, after being 
recently fined 300 rubles ($154) because of an article in 
the paper, has now been fined 500 rubles ($257) or three 
months’ imprisonment, an article entitled “ The Printer and 
the Struggle for the Freedom of the Press” not meeting 
with favor from the authorities. 

The Russkoie Slowo is sponsor for this account of a 
large lot of Tolstoy’s books which were proscribed in Rus- 
sia. The author had these stored in a house in Jassnaia 
Park. After his death, his son Andreas and his literary 
heiress, Countess Alexandra, concluded not to include them 
in Count Tolstoy’s legacy. The Countess had them packed 
and taken to her house in Tetjatnikof, where she hid them. 
When she later on changed her residence she ordered the 
books destroyed, but those commissioned to do so did not 
dare to burn them, fearing the police might become aware 
of the fire. The books (there were five hundredweight of 
them) were then buried; but even under the earth they 
found no rest. Some farmers at Cherkoff discovered them, 
dug them up, and endeavored hurriedly to send them out of 
the country. The boxes were marked “cast iron,” and 
might have safely gotten across the border, had there not 
been a short time before some thefts on the railway, which 
caused the careful examination of all freight. The attempt 
at smuggling was detected, and the police confiscated the 
books, which they burned, and put a large fine on those con- 
nected with the attempt to save them by sending them 
away. 

ITALY. 

THE Chamber of Commerce of Rome has appropriated 
5,000 lire ($965) to provide means for persons engaged in 
the graphic arts to visit the international exposition at 
Leipsic. The Turin city administration has also provided 
means for a number of craftsmen and students in trade- 
schools to visit the exposition. 

THE financial report of the committee which had charge 
of the Bodoni celebration at Turin (heretofore mentioned 
in these items) shows that 13,150.45 lire were received in 
contributions and 688.50 lire in other ways — total income, 
13,838.95 lire. The expenditures amounted to 12,650.70 
lire, leaving a remainder of 1,188.25 lire. This was distrib- 
uted among printing-trade schools, that at Turin receiving 
588.25 lire and those at Milan, Bologna and Florence 200 
lire each. The eminent Italian typographer was honored by 
feasts and ceremonies at Turin, Saluzza and Parma. 


CHINA. 

THE new press laws of China impose conditions of an 
unusual character and are much more severe than those in 
force under the old dynasty. Publishers, editors and print- 
ers must be over thirty years old and must not be officials or 
students. All publications must be licensed by the local 
police office, and security must be deposited. They must 
not misrepresent the system of government under penalty 
of confiscation and the imprisonment of publisher, editor 
and printer. Articles disturbing the peace or revealing 
diplomatic, political or military secrets are punishable by 
heavy fines. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE printing-trade school of Vienna on July 12 closed 
its last year’s course and also celebrated the fortieth year 
of its being. 
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THE printing-office foremen’s union of Vienna made an 
eight days’ excursion to Leipsic recently, to take in the 
graphic-arts exposition. 

AT Wels, in upper Austria, a memorial tablet has been 
placed on the house wherein was born (May 11, 1813) 
Alois Auer, Knight of Welsbach, who was for many year: 
the director of the Austrian government printing-office and 
in addition achieved some eminence as a scientist as well a 
expert typographer. His son, Karl Auer von Welsbach, 
was the inventor’ of the Welsbach lamp. 


ROUMANIA. 

A NEw printing-trade journal, Revista Grafica, appear 
in Bukarest, being issued twice a month. 

Moritz Pouuack, the agent for this country of th 
noted J. G. Schelter & Giesecke typefoundry, of Leipsic 
was recently presented with the royal merit order of th: 
first class, in gold, in recognition of his work in promotin;: 
commerce and industry in Roumania. 


BOHEMIA. 

A PRINTING-OFFICE in Krummau has taken on as ap 
prentice a forty-two-year-old former university facult; 
man. “ Never too old to learn.” 

THE graphic-trades school at Utrecht, which has beer 
giving instruction in typesetting and presswork, wil! 
shortly install machinery and apparatus to use in teaching 
bookbinding. 
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Capilino Canyon, North Vancouver, B. C. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 

















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


XIX.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


AiO serve the people the printing-press must 
| be free as air. This fact is strikingly 
demonstrated in the history of the people 
of Mexico and Central and South America, 
to whom nature has been no less bountiful 
than to the people of North America. The 
former countries have added nothing of 
first importance to the science or litera- 
ture of the world. They are even now but slowly emerging 
from a medieval condition of thought, in which the igno- 
y ince of the majority is counted as an asset of the educated 
aid governing minority. The en- / 

terprise, courage, energy, endur- 
auce and intelligence of the early 
settlers of South America were 
ucsurpassed, but by various edicts 
tie mental food which can only 
proceed from the printing-press 
was prescribed for them as well as 
for the native inhabitants. From 
the beginning, and for nearly 
three centuries, there was not the 
slightest liberty of printing, and 
no books not approved by the 
ecclesiastical censors in Spain 
were permitted to be imported, or, 
if imported, to remain in the pos- 
session of any one. Had similar 
laws (strictly enforced as thes? 
were) prevailed in North Amer- 
ica, the progress of the North 
Americans would have been simi- 
larly retarded. We need not 
blame the books that were licensed 
to be read in South America. The 
offense against progress was in 
limiting the kind of literature that 
might be read. History is clear in 
respect of the danger of narrow- 
ing the avenues of intellectua! 
light. Doctor Eliot’s five-foot 
shelf of books has been advertised 
as all-sufficient mental pabulum 
for Americans, but if the people 
were restricted to that eminen: 
collection of books, a condition 
of atrophied intelligence would 
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into South America. Printers especially should never 
regard the history of their occupation as being one of mere 
mechanical progress, but as that of an art which more than 
all others affects the well-being of nations and of races. 

Printing was first introduced into America in the City 
of Mexico in 1539, exactly a century earlier than it was 
first practiced in the English American colonies. No copy 
exists of the first book printed in the western hemisphere. 
Its title was “ Doctrina Christiana en Lengua Mexicana y 
Castellant ” (Christian Doctrine in the Mexican and Cas- 
tillian Languages), and it was printed in Mexico “ en casa 
de Juan Cromberger, avo de mill y quinientos y treinta y 
nueve”’ (in the house of Johann Cromberger, 1539). Au- 
thorities have differed widely as to which was the first book 
printed in America, but the long-continued researches of 
Senor Medina, published in 1912, have apparently removed 
the matter from the arena of controversy. The first book 
printed in the English American 
colonies was issued in 1639 in 
Cambridge and its title was sig- 
nificantly “ The Freeman’s Oath.” 
No copy of it has been preserved. 

Juan Cromberger, of Seville, 
was the leading printer in Spain 
in 1539, inheriting the business 
from his father, Jacob Crom- 
berger, a German. Juan Crom- 
berger was granted the sole privi- 
lege in Mexico, then known as 
New Spain, of printing and of 
selling books (at double the prices 
prevailing in Spain) for the term 
of ten years. He sent to Mexico 
City as his representative an Ital- 
ian named Paoli, born in Lom- 
bardy, the Spanish form of whose 
name is Juan Pablos (John 
Paul). He was the first to print 
in the western hemisphere. The 
first printing-house was situated 
at the southwest corner of Mon- 
eda and Santa Teresa la Antigua 
streets. Pablos succeeded to the 
business of Cromberger. His 
name first appears in a colophon 
in 1548, and last appears in an 
imprint in 1560. A second print- 
ing-plant was established in the 
City of Mexico in 1563, that of 
Pablos also continuing under 
other ownership. 

The Typographical Library 
and Museum has a collection of 








soon be acquired, similar to that 
which has retarded for centuries 
the progress of the Chinese after Confucius had prescribed 
as all-sufficient a narrow set of admirable books. Doctor 
Eliot is learned and conscientious; Confucius had a master 
mind; but neither their wisdom nor that of any body of 
wise men of any period can be sufficient to prescribe a 
definitive literature or definitive degmas. It is in the flow 
of ideas, the clash of opinions and the breaking down of 
worn-out dogmas that progress is born; and the liberty of 
printing is the source of the liberty to progress. The Dark 
Ages had no other cause than the restriction of the people 
to the use of a narrow set of books and commentaries 
thereon. Thus medievalism (or the condition of going 
backward) arose, and by the same means was introduced 








books relating to printing in 
Spanish-speaking countries in the 
western hemisphere, but these, with one exception, are in 
Spanish. A limited acquaintance with Spanish enables the 
writer to discover that they contain matters of great inter- 
est, but he is not competent to make a better summary of 
their contents than is included in this article. A more 
complete summary in English would form a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of printing. “ The Printing Press 
in South America,” Providence, 1912, 18mo, 13 pages, is 
by George Parker Winship, librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library, of Providence, Rhode Island, which in- 
cludes an extensive collection of works relating to South 
America. Mr. Winship’s work is a careful sketch of the 
spread of printing in South America proper. 
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The Spanish entered Mexico in 1519; twenty years 
after that date the first printer was established in the 
capital city. Printing-plants spread slowly. The second 
city to entertain a printer was Lima, in Peru, where 
Antonio Ricardo, an Italian, issued the first work in 1584. 
The obstacles to printing in the new world were such that, 
although Ricardo was safe, sane and orthodox, five years 
elapsed from the time he left the City of Mexico for Lima, 
before he received provisional permission to print. Until 
1712, Lima, the chief city of South America, supported only 
one printing-plant, that of Ricardo and his successors, 
which continued until 1779, a period of one hundred and 
ninety-five years. After Lima, printing was introduced in 
the following order: in La Paz, Peru (temporarily), about 
1610; in Puebla, Mexico, in 1640; in Guatemala in 1660; 
in Loreto, Paraguay, in 1705, a Jesuit missionary press, 
continuing until 1727; in Habana, Cuba, in 1707; in 
Ambato in 1754; in Quito in 1760; in Neuva Valencia, 
Venezuela, in 1764; in Buenos Aires in 1779; in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, in 1793; and in Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1794. 
In these cities very little printing was done, except in 
Mexico, Lima and Puebla. Most of the issues were of a 
theological character or of laws, and the printers derived 
their revenues mainly from the governmental and ecclesi- 
astical establishments to which they appear to have been 
subservient, without an exception. 

The earliest semblance of a periodical press consisted 
of so-called hojas volantes (flying leaves), published upon 
the arrival of ships bringing news from Europe. The ear- 
liest of these that has survived was issued in Lima in July, 
1594. The earliest Mexican hojas volante that has sur- 
vived is dated in 1621. In respect to this ship news these 
earlier American printers were equal in enterprise to the 
printers of all Europe; and that of July, 1594, was prob- 
ably earlier by six years than any “ flying leaves ” issued 
in Europe. These “ flying leaves ” were afterward named 
Gacetas (gazettes), and in 1722 one of these was issued 
regularly every month with the title La Gaceta de Mevxico, 
the first periodical of Spanish-speaking America. The first 
daily paper was the Diario de Mexico, first issued October 
1, 1805, which continued until 1816. Newspapers were 
frowned upon, and no newspaper in the modern acceptance 
of the term existed in South America until T. Bradford, 
an English editor-printer, established a bilingual paper, 
The Southern Star — La Estrella del Sur, in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on May 23, 1807. In that year the British seized 
Montevideo from the Spaniards, holding possession for less 
than a year. Apparently the expedition was intended to be 
of a colonizing as well as of a military character, and 
Bradford was seemingly a prospective colonist with a very 
respectable printing-plant. He issued only seven numbers, 
when the expedition failed, but he was fortunate enough to 
sell his plant to a printing establishment in Buenos Aires, 
the Real Imprenta de Ninos Espositos. There is much of 
interest in this episode for the translator to elucidate. 
Bradford’s first editorial is a strong plea to the inhabitants 
to “ throw yourselves into the arms of England.” He says, 
“The blessings of a free press have in this country been 
hitherto unknown; they are yet to be discovered. Our aim 
in conducting it will be to promote that harmony, cordiality 
and friendship which ought to subsist among subjects of 
the same government.” Spain in that year was practically 
a province of Napoleon’s France. Three years later, in 
1810, Spain lost its sovereignty in that part of South Amer- 
ica, and in the new Republic of the United Provinces of 
La Plata (now separated into Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Argentine) the English immediately acquired an influen- 
tial position, which still exists in Buenos Aires. We would 
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not be surprised to learn that the English printer, T. Brad- 
ford, had some part in establishing his countrymen in the 
good graces of the young republic. 

Early printing in Paraguay was a missionary enter- 
prise of the Jesuit fathers. Winship writes: “In 1708 the 
head of the missions reported that type, probably of tin, 
had been cast from molds made by the natives, who likewise 
built a press on which the first ‘ all-American-made’ boo 
(paper excepted), was produced two years later. To com- 
plete this exceedingly creditable achievement, the native 
craftsmen provided capital letters with designs represent- 
ing scenes from the life of Christ, and a series of forty- 
three illustrations, all from woodcut blocks.” Medina in his 
“Printing in Paraguay” reproduces this extraordinar, 
book. The type-page is 9% by 6 inches, and there are 48! 
of them. There are forty-two engravings ranging in siz 
from 7 by 6 inches to 10 by 7inches. The crude types migh 
well be the work of novices, but the excellent engraving; 
are not of wood but on copper, and evidently the work o° 
experts. The type-text is in the native language, and is th» 
reprint of a book that had been reprinted many time 
before, in several languages, illustrating in the realisti: 
style of the Dark Ages a literal conception of heaven an: 
hell. The lettering on a few of the engravings is in Latin, 
expertly cut. We would suppose the engravings to hav. 
been printed in Europe, with blank leaves for the Para- 
guayan text to be added by missionaries who alone woul: 
be competent to supply such a text. Another remarkabl 
book issued by this mission press, which is known to have 
continued until 1727, is a revival of block-printing. The 
xylographic pages of a “ Silabario y Catecismo,” engrave: 
and printed in Paraguay, are still in existence, the lates’ 
survival among Europeans of an art which preceded typog- 
raphy by at least one thousand years. Medina’s work con- 
tains impressions of pages 4 and 13, with photographic 
reproductions. 

The earliest Chilean imprint bears the date of 1776 in 
Santiago. It is doubtful if any printing was done in Chile 
until 1812. From 1776 to 1812 there have been found 
twenty-three items which may possibly have been the prod- 
uct of a little-used printing-plant in Chile. Chile com- 
menced its effort for self-government in 1810, and achieved 
its independence in 1818. To aid the cause a printing-plant 
was purchased in the United States at an outlay of 8,000 
pesos, and three American printers were induced to come 
with the plant to operate it. The first issue was a pros- 
pectus, soon followed by the well-executed first issue of 
Aurora de Chile, February 138, 1812, printed by Samuel 
Burr Johnstone, William H. Burbidge, and Simon Garrison, 
de los Estados Unidos. These men had no editorial control, 
but the necessity of importing practical printers indicates 
that there were no other printers in Chile in 1812. The 


Aurora continued one year, but was continued as Hl Moni- 


tor Araucano. Our three American printers were impli- 
cated in a disturbance in the celebration of July 4, 1812, in 
which Burbidge received wounds which resulted in his 
death. Johnstone returned to the United States in April. 
1813, ostensibly to procure another printing-plant, but 
Chile saw him no more. Garrison remained, married in 
Chile, became a merchant, and died in 1820. 

As I have said before, there is ample material in Span- 
ish for the editor-translator who would make this history 
available to English-speaking readers. The major part of 
the material we owe to the life-work of Don José Toribio 
Medina, proprietor of the Imprenta Elzeviriana (Elzevir 
Press) Santiago, Chile. Sefior Medina is the leading bibli- 
ographer and historian of South Ameyica, and as well an 
eminent scientist. Born in Santiago in 1852, educated for 
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the law, he has preferred literary research work and pub- 
lishing and printing. He served for a few years as a 
secretary of the Chilean legations in Peru and in Spain, 
devoting his leisure time to literary researches, and has 
visited all the great libraries in Europe and America in 
search of historical data. From “ La Obra de Medina,” by 
Victor M. Chiappa, Santiago, 1907, we learn that at that 
date he had written and published ninety-six works. Since 

at year he has added at least eight others of importance. 
'* these more than one hundred works, thirty-five relate to 
) inting in the Spanish colonies, as shown by the following 

t: 


1. La Imprenta en America: Virreinaso del Rio de la Plata; 
= itome, 1705-1810, Santiago, impreso en casa del autor, 1890, 16mo, 
pb. vii, 55. (Printing in America: Countries of the River La Plata; 

inted in the house of the author.) 

2. La Imprenta en Lima: Epitome, 1584-1810, Santiago, 1890, 4to, 

118. 

3. La Imprenta en Santiago de Chile desde sus origenes hasta 
F. orero de 1817, Santiago, 1891, 4to, pp. li, 180. (Printing in Santiago, 

le, from the beginning until 1817.) 

4. Historia y Bibliografia de la Imprenta en el antiguo Vireinato 

Rio de la Plata, La Plata, 1892, large folio, pp. 835, with 189 plates. 

is splendid volume was issued by the Museo de La Plata while Sefor 
Medina was a political exile in Argentine. It deals with Paraguay, 
\rdoba (Argentine), Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

La Imprenta en Mexico: Epitome, 1539-1810, Seville, 
8vo, pp. 291. 
Nota Bibliografica sobre un Libro impreso en 

ille, 1894, 8vo, pp. 15. 

7. El Primer Periodico 
Madrid, 1895. 

8. La Imprenta en Manila, 1593-1810, Madrid, 1896, 8vo, pp. 32. 
Senor Medina was still an exile, but remarkably industrious. 

9. La Imprenta en Manila desde sus Origenes hasta 1810, Santiago, 
Chile, impreso y grabado en casa del autor, 1896, 4to, pp. xevi, 280. 

10. La Imprenta en Habana, 1707-1810, Santiago, Imprenta Elze- 
viriana 1904, 8vo, pp. xxxii, 911. All subsequent items in this list 
printed by the author in Santiago. 

11. La Imprenta en Cartagena de las Indias, 1809-1820, Santiago, 
1904, 8vo, pp. 70. Cartagena is the place in which printing was first 
done in Colombia. 

12. Notas Bibliograficas referentes a las Primeras Producciones de 
la Imprenta en algunas Ciudades de la America Espanola: Ambato (in 
Ecuador), Angostura (or Ciudad Bolivar, in Venezuela), Curazao, 
Guayaquil (Ecuador), Maracaibo, Neuva Orleans, Neuva Valencia 
(Venezuela), Panama, Popdyan (Colombia), Puerto Espana, Puerto 
Rico, Querétaro (Mexico), Santa Marta (Venezuela), Santiago de Cuba, 
Santa Domingo, Tunja (Colombia) y otres Lugares, Santiago, 1904, 
8vo, pp. 116. 

13. La Imprenta en 
pp. 34. 

14. La Imprenta en Merida de Yucatan, 1813-1821, Santiago, 1904, 
8vo, pp. 32. 

15. La Imprenta en Oaxaca, 1720-1820, Santiago, 1904, 8vo, pp. 26. 
Oaxaca is capital of the State of same name in southern Mexico. 

La Imprenta en Caracas, 1810-1822, Santiago, 1904, 8vo, pp. 29. 
La Imprenta en Bogata, 1740-1821, Santiago, 1904, 8vo, pp. 101. 
La Imprenta en Quito, 1760-1818, Santiago, 1904, 8vo, pp. 86. 
La Imprentas en Arequipa, El Cuzco, Trujillo y otros Pueblos 
del Peru, durante las Companas de la Independencia, 1820-1825, San- 
tiago, 1904, 8vo, pp. 71. History of the activities of printers following 
the patriot armies in the war in independence. 

20. La Imprenta en Guadalajara de Mexico, 
1904, 8vo, pp. 104. 

21. La Imprenta en Manila desde sus Origenes hasta 1810: 
ciones y Ampliaciones, Santiago, 1904, 4to, pp. xi, 203. 

22. La Imprenta en Lima, 1584-1824, tomo I, Santiago, 1904, 4to, 
pp. xeviii, 488. 

23. The same, Vol. II, 1904, 4to, pp. 609. 

24. The same, Vol. III, 1905, 4to, pp. 582. 

25. The same, Vol. IV, 1907, 4to, pp. 402. 

26. La Imprenta en Mexico, 1539-1821, tomo I, Santiago, 1911, 4to, 
pp. eeexxv, 468. Publication deferred during a long investigation of 
the evidence relating to the first book printed in America, so that the 
first volume was the last to be published. 

27. The same, Vol. II, 1907, 4to, pp. 611. 

28. The same, Vol. III, 1908, 4to, pp. 565. 

29. The same, Vol. IV, 1909, 4to, pp. 578. 

30. The same, Vol. V, 1910, 4to, pp. 622. 


Spain, 


5. 
3; 
6. 


Macao en 1590, 


publicado en Filipinas y sus Origenes, 


Vera Cruz, 1794-1822, Santiago, 1904, 8vo, 


1793-1821, Santiago, 


Adi- 


31. The same, Vol. VI, 1911, 4to, pp. 711. 

32. The same, Vol. VII, 1911, 4to, pp. 651. 

33. The same, Vol. VIII, 1911, 4to, pp. 447. 

34. La Imprenta en la Puebla de los Angeles, 1640-1821, Santiago, 
1908, 8vo, pp. li, 823. This is the city of Puebla, Mexico. 

35. La Imprenta en Guatemala, 1660-1821, Santiago, 
pp. Ixxxv, 696. 


1910, Ato, 


All will agree that the above works constitute a mag- 
nificent contribution to typographical history. They are 
illustrated with facsimiles, portraits, autographs and 
vignettes, and cover the history of printing in all the Span- 
ish colonies. It was evidently Senor Medina’s determina- 
tion in pursuance of his historical researches to examine 
all that had been printed in Spanish in the new world, and 
he thus put himself in the position of being able to “kill 
two birds with one stone,” giving us a number of political 
and economic histories as well as these admirable histories 
of printing. His field was wide and absolutely untouched; 
he has covered it with a thoroughness with which no other 
field of typographic literature has been treated. In volume 
of work no other individual can compare with him; in this 
respect we can only compare his labors with that of the 
Bibliographical Society of Great Britain. 

Other works on Spanish printing in America are: 
“ Introduccion de la Imprenta en America con una Biblio- 
grafia de las Obras Impresas en Aquel Hemisferio desde 
1540 4 1600, por el autor de la Bibliotheca Americana 
Vetustissima,” Madrid, 1872, 8vo, 59, and facsimiles; and 
“ Documentos para la Historia de la Primitive Tipografia 
Mexicana,” by José Gestoso y Pérez, Seville, 1908; and 
“ Introduccion de la Imprenta en America,” by José Gestoso 
y Pérez, dirige J. T. Medina, Santiago, 1910. 

Manila had its printing-plant forty-six years earlier 
than the English colonies in America. The object of the 
introduction was to advance the missionary work among 
the natives. That book which was the first printed in 
America, the “ Doctrina Christiana,” translated into Mexi- 
can, was also the first to be printed in Manila, translated 
into Tagalo, in 1593. In the same year a translation intc 
Chinese of the same work was printed in Manila, the second 
issue of that press. At no time during the Spanish occupa- 
tion of the islands was the press free. The works issued 
were almost exclusively theological, reiterating the medi- 
evalistic ideas of the fifteen century. In the list of Senor 
Medina’s books, Nos. 7, 8 and 21 relate to Manila, the only 
place where printing was permitted. No. 21 is an amplifi- 
cation of No. 8, the incompleteness of which was doubtless 
due to the fact that Sefor Medina did not visit Manila. 
Others as well as himself were aware of the incomplete- 
ness of No. 8, and in 1904, nine years after Medina pub- 
lished his first volume on printing in Manila, Fathers Angel 
Pérez and Cecilio Giiemes printed “Adiciones y Continua- 
cion de ‘La Imprenta en Manila,’ de D. J. T. Medina 6 
Rarezas y Curiosidades Bibliograficas Filipinas de las 
Bibliotecas de esta Capital,” Manila, 1905, 8vo, pp. Ixvil, 
620. Other works on printing in Manila are: “La Im- 
prenta en Filipinas, 1593-1810, . . Adiciones y Obser- 
vaciones 4 la Imprenta en Manila de D. J. T. Medina,” by 
W. E. Retana, Madrid, 1899, 4to, pp. 279, and “ La Censura 
de Imprenta en Filipinas” (Liberty of the Press in the 
Philippines), by W. E. Retana, Madrid, 1908, 8vo, pp. 40. 
Among the young Filipinos who are receiving excellent 
instruction in the printing-school in the Public Printing 
Office of the American administration in Manila, I hope 
there will be found one who may compile from these works 
a history in English of printing in Manila. 

The next article will relate the history of printing in 
China and Japan. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of posing 


hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


ible di ination of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Keyboard Cams. 

An Iowa operator writes: “I am operating a Model 8 
linotype, and my chief trouble at present seems to be in 
making the spacebands drop. In the winter I attributed 
the trouble to the cold weather, as after about an hour’s 
running it would stop. Lately I put on new rubber rolls 
and cleaned and oiled the keyboard cam controlling the 
spaceband, but still have trouble in making it drop. Fre- 
quently the first spaceband in a line will not drop until I 
have touched the bar three or four times, while the remain- 
ing spaces in the line will fall easily. I would appreciate it 
if you could give me any help in the matter.” 

Answer.— Remove the cam cover and place a light so 
the cam action is easily observed. Depress spaceband key 
and see if the cam drops at once to the rubber roll. Note 
if the cam rotates immediately on dropping. Repeat opera- 
tions until satisfied as to the actions. If the cam actions 
do not appear normal, remove the cam yoke, polish the 
sides of the free end on fine flint paper and then rub on a 
graphited cloth. Clean cam pivot with gasoline, and after 
it is dry put a drop of Fulcrum clock oil on the pivot. With 
a coarse piece of flint paper roughen the surface of the back 
cam roller. Oil bearings of this roller as well as those of 
the front roller. Replace the cam and repeat operation of 
testing and observe how the box pawl-levers work. Their 
movements should be quick and regular. 


Casting from Border Slide. 

The following is from an Illinois operator: ‘“ The slug 
I send you was cast from a border slide on a Model 1, two- 
letter machine. As you will notice, the face overhangs the 
slug to a considerable extent. The only way in which I 
could get the slug to eject was by moving the left knif2 
back. As it was only a border, of course, the overhan? 
did not matter, but I would like to remedy it if possible. In 
my opinion, the overhang was caused by the first elevator 
not rising high enough when it came to casting position, but 
as it was all right when I sent in a line of matrices, I didn’t 
care about altering any adjustments.” 

Answer.— Remove the mold-keeper and clean all metal 
dust from it and the mold. Return this mold-keeper to 
place, and before the screws are tightened press the keeper 
upward fully. Tighten the screws as much as you can and 
then take a piece of heavy brass rule and drive them up 
still tighter. Now put in a thirty-em liner and reset the 
left knife by using a line of capital matrices. See that the 
overhang on smooth side is just barely removed. Save the 
last slug. Now put in your border slide and try a slug and 
note if it stops at ejecting position. If it does, shut off the 
power and turn the clutch-arm by hand, forcing the slug 
through. Examine the face and see if the knife cuts off 
any of the printing surface of the border. If it does, this 
shows where the trouble is. It is in the slide or the block. 


Just what this trouble is we would not venture to stat«. 
An examination of the parts will be necessary. If th: 
thirty-em line of matrices exhibits the same defects that 
the line of border shows, the fault may be in the worn con. 
dition of the locking-studs and bushings. Examine these. 


Adjustments of Casting Mechanism. 


An operator writes: (1) I enclose a matrix which ha; 
been damaged on a rebuilt Model 5, and would like you 
advice as to cause and cure, as I notice many of the large 
matrices are bruised this way (on the right side or edge o 
the casting face), and sometimes, as in the case of th 
enclosed matrix, fins are the result. Line-delivery carriag: 
long finger does not seem to be bent, and I can not arrive a 
a satisfactory conclusion of the cause, though I am incline: 
to think the back of the matrix gets bound somehow on th» 
back elevator jaw and bottom of the duplex rail. On thirty- 
em measure I have had an occasional squirt on the left- 
hand end of slug even when there were plenty of matrices 
and seventeen bands in the line. The line failed to go to 
the left by about the thickness of an en. (2) I also had 
some trouble with matrices failing to transfer far enough 
to the right on this measure. The last matrix would catch 
in the left-hand part of the mechanism just as the second 
elevator was rising, and would cause it to stop for a 
moment and then give a sudden jerk upward, with the 
result that sometimes the combination of matrix would be 
pulled out. On one occasion the bottom tooth (if such it 
might be called) of the second elevator bar was pulled 
apart for about a quarter of an inch. I filed this off and set 
the assembler slightly narrower, and have not had a repeti- 
tion of that trouble. (3) In cleaning keybars, instead of 
the thin strip of wood or brass rule and cloth to apply 
benzin, I find a toothbrush an excellent tool to do the work. 
T have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for years and 
enjoy the Machine Composition department better than 
ever since installing a Model 5.” 

Answer.—(1) Remove the pin in plunger. Lock space- 
‘band shifter and send in a thirty-em line. Observe if it 
fails to move to the left jaw when justified. When you 
finally get a line that does not move to the left fully, then 
turn up one-quarter turn on the back screw in the iirst 
elevator head. Oil the four bearings of the justification- 
rods. Now try the same line again and see if it will move 
against the left jaw. Repeat operations with various other 
lines. Do not make a cast until you are satisfied that this 
action is correct. (2) In regard to the second elevator 
rising before the line is wholly clear from the first eleva- 
tor, we believe this trouble is due to having too much clear- 
ance for the safety pawl. Test in the following way: 
Start machine, and when the pot retreats, push the lever 
back. Measure from right side of cam to right side of 
safety pawl. This space should be fifteen-sixteenths of an 
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inch. If incorrect, make change by center screw. Allow 
cams to rotate until transfer-slide finger has moved over 
full distance in the shifting operation, and again push the 
lever back. Now examine the clearance between safety 
pawl and the stop lever. This should not exceed one sixty- 
fourth of an inch. If you find the space in excess of this 
figare you may adjust the clearance by the screw the 

,fety-pawl buffer banks against. It may be turned out 

itil flush with the pawl. If this does not give proper 

irance, cut sufficient from the end of the buffer. 


Metal-Pot. 


A North Carolina operator writes: “I am sending 
me eight-point thirteen-em slugs to you for examination. 
ey are from a Model 8. Since the machine was put in it 
as given considerable trouble around the metal-pot. Can 
fine solid slugs with a good clear face when setting a 
yiie measure on a ten or twelve point slug, but when I 
‘op to an eight-point slug of any measure I get a cold 
ace, while, at the same time, the bottom has the appear- 
.ce of a hot slug. Put in a new mouthpiece yesterday, 
| have a fine lock-up, having hardly a handful of shav- 
ins to-day after a day’s run. Also repacked the metal-pot. 
In fact I have done almost everything to remedy the trou- 
ble, but nothing seems to help. Was told that the metal 
wis bad, and a sample was sent away and analyzed, and 
some new metal purchased. 

Answer.— Remove the plunger and clean the grooves 
free from the lead oxid usually found in these places. Bail 
out the metal until the well is exposed about one-half inch. 
Place a piece of tallow (sheep’s) in the well and about one- 
fourth teaspoonful of graphite. Replace the plunger and 
put enough metal in the pot to. bring the surface to normal. 
Take an iron rod having the end bent at right angles to its 
length and cut three-cornered, place it in the pot and pass 
the end into the hole at the side of the well. By moving the 
rod forward and back at the upper end, the three-cornered 
end will open the hole in the side of the well, if it is closed. 
Increase the stress of the plunger spring. With the large 
blade of a penknife open the cross-vents of the mouthpiece a 
trifle. Place the edge of the knife in the groove and strike 
it a smart blow with the hammer. With a fine file smooth 
off the ridges formed by this operation. Turn off the water 
and cast a few lines. Observe the appearance of the face 
and foot. Give it a trial of several hours. If this does not 
help matters remove the mouthpiece and counterbore the 
jets from the back. This can be done very easily in a drill- 
press. Use a No. 29 or 30 drill. Fasten the drill in the 
chuck and lower the spindle until the end of the drill rests 
on a piece of two-point brass rule placed on the bed-plate. 
Fasten the collar at the top of the spindle and this will 
insure that the drill will descend only to the depth desired. 
Drill each jet from the back, so that there will be perfect 
freedom for the metal to escape. Holes drilled in this way 
will not close up readily either. While the metal is still hot 
remove the pin from the plunger and place the iron box in 
front of the pot; by quickly moving downward on the 
plunger a stream of metal is ejected from the throat and 
may be caught in the iron metal-box. Take a long piece of 
two-point rule and push it down into the throat, moving it 
sidewise so as to scrape the dust from the walls of the 
throat. When this has been done several times press the 
plunger down rapidly a number of times to eject the metal 
and incidentally to remove the dirt scraped from the sides 
of the throat. After the throat has been cleaned the pot 
may be allowed to cool. When it is cold put in the mouth- 
piece. After the metal is heated try slugs for an hour, 
without water, on narrow measure. 
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How to Handspace Lines. 


An operator writes: “(1) What would you do to stop 
matrices jumping out of the assembling-elevator on a 
Model 10? (2) Can you tell me any stunt or trick of old 
operators to avoid hand-spacing? I set about 3,200 ems 
eight-point an hour, but I could increase this vastly if I 
could set steadily, as I see some do, without having to hand- 
space with aggravating frequency. Our font is Century 
Expanded, and while it does not look very “ fat,” I never 
get any reprint copy set in eight-point that will run line 
for line. Is there any way to ‘break the hoodoo’? (3) In 
your opinion what wage should an operator who can make 
3,200 ems or a little better an hour receive? Am on a seven- 
column, eight-page, all home-print weekly, and get one 
galley a week of copy that is well typewritten, and one that 
is not; all the other stuff is handwritten, and some in very 
poor handwriting, or in reprints, good, bad and indifferent, 
considerable of the reprint stuff being taken from hand-set 
contemporaries whose body type must be worn ‘close to 
the first nick.’ I could better the 3,200 mark considerably, 
with all good copy, but what is that figure worth? Errors 
average about three to the thousand ems. (4) A query 
regarding back-squirting in the last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER reminds me of a long run of this trouble I once 
had, for which no earthly cause was apparent. Finally, a 
careful comparison with unused liners showed that the 
ones in use had been placed too far back in the mold and 
sheared by the back knife, so slightly that it could only be 
told by close comparison with new liners, but metal would 
easily escape from the mouthpiece holes that should have 
been blocked by the liner.” 

Answer.—(1) To prevent matrices jumping out of the 
assembling-elevator you must first ascertain the cause, as 
there are several. In absence of this knowledge we would 
suggest that you bend downward the points of the chute- 
spring and diminish the space between the chute-spring 
and assembler-rails. If this fails to give relief change the 
blocks on the brake. (2) You can not avoid hand-spacing 
where it is necessary. You can minimize the lost time by 
learning to hand-space correctly — that is, with the left 
hand. If you will set out to learn and adhere strictly to 
this method you will eliminate most of the lost time atten- 
dant on hand-spacing. In hand-spacing do not open the 
gate nor stop the star-wheel. When you have a line that 
needs spacing proceed at once to bring down into the eleva- 
tor the requisite number of thin or figure spaces, pick them 
up singly by the teeth between the forefinger and thumb 
and place them on the right side of the spaceband, and, 
when finished, raise the elevator with the same hand. 
After a while you will be able to pick up three at a time, 
and discharge them singly with the fingers of the left hand. 
In no case use the fingers of the right hand in this opera- 
tion. (3) It would be difficult to state what an operator is 
worth, as wages differ widely in small towns. We judge if 
you can set a galley an hour of eight-point, that you should 
get at least $20 a week. Three errors to a thousand ems is 
too high an average. One error to a thousand is consid- 
ered as fair. (4) We do not understand how a liner can be 
placed too far back in a mold unless it was driven back on 
the right end with considerable force. Examine a mold 
with this point in view, and you will see why a liner will go 
a limited distance back. 





Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix Coneholing Machine.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 21, 1910. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 
1,094,622. 

Stop-Motion.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
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assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Jan. 4, 1909. Issued April 28, 1910. No. 1,094,623. 

Ribbon Feed.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Feb. 8, 1913. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,627. 

Keyboard.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed May 13, 19138. Issued April 28, 1914. Nos. 1,094,629, 1,094,630, 
1,094,631. 

Type Distributor— H. C. Gammeter, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
American Multigraph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed March 5, 1907. 
Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,891. 

Metal-Pot Feeder.—I. A. Roshon, Worthington, Minn., assignor 
one-half to Peter Thompson, Worthington, Minn. Filed July 12, 1913. 
Issued May 5, 1914. No. 1,095,677. 

Matrix Block.—A. E. Markwell, Fort Worth, Tex., assignor one-half 
to C. W. Stanton, Fort Worth, Tex. Filed Aug. 14, 1913. Issued May 
12, 1914. No. 1,096,789. 

Multiple Magazine-—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 16, 1913. 
Issued May 19, 1914. No. 1,097,130. 

Type Distributor.— W. M. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 1, 
1912. Issued May 19, 1914. No. 1,097,331. 

Linotype Motor Support.— A. J. Cline, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 10, 
1912. Issued May 19, 1914. No. 1,097,533. 

Automatic Adjustable Mold.— H. Drewell, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
assignor to Schnellsetzmaschinen Gesellschaft M. B. H., Charlottenburg, 
Germany. Filed April 22, 1912. Issued May 26, 1914. No. 1,097,707. 

Monotype Line-canceling Mechanism.—S. F. Greene, Yonkers 
N. Y. Filed October 26, 1910. Issued May 26, 1914. No. 1,097,714. 

Distributor Clutch—R. M. Bedell, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 19, 1912. 
Issued June 2, 1914. No. 1,098,424. 

Matrix Escapement.— H. Petersen, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed 
October 4, 1911. Issued June 2, 1914. No. 1,098,681. 

Three-letter Matrix.—J. A. Quinn, New York city, assignor of one- 
half to J. B. Starkey, New York city. Filed July 14, 1918. Issued 
May 26, 1914. No. 1,097,877. 

Tabulating System.— M. H. Whittaker, Manchester, England, as- 
signor to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. Filed Juiy 
17, 1912. Issued June 2, 1914. Nos. 1,098,866, 1,098,867. 

Two-letter Matrix.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 6, 1909. 
Issued June 2, 1914. No. 1,098,877. 

Matrix Impression Machine.— W. A. Heidel, Mankato, Minn. Filed 
November 25, 1912. Issued June 2, 1914. No. 1,098,947. 

Universal Ejector.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 17, 1912 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,448. 

Matrix Escapement.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor tc 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 18, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,463. 

Distributor Clutch.—A. P. Paine, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 21, 1912. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,465. 

First Elevator Stop.— E. W. Pierson, Newark, N. J., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 13, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,468. 

Border-casting Matrix.—W. H. Rogers, Batavia, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 7, 1912. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,470. 

First Elevator Stop.—T. A. Verhoeven, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 6, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,476. 

First Elevator Jaws.—John Watson, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 12, 1912. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,478. } 

Matrix-aligning Device.— J. N. Bangs, Milan, Italy, assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 18, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,482. 

Linotype Matrix.— C. C. Burdine, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 10, 1912. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,485. ; 

Multiple-magazine Distributor Entrance.— M. Butts, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 
18, 1912. Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,486. 

Matrix.—W. S. Coe, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York. Filed October 31, 1912. Issued June 9, 
1914. No. 1,099,488. 

Magazine Entrance.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 16, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,503. 

Automatic Casting Stop for Monotype.——L. J. Kroesser, Boston, 
Mass. Filed January 24, 1912. Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,806. 

Matrix-aligning Device.—J. N. Bangs, Milan, Italy, assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 18, 1913. 
Issued June 9, 1914. No. 1,099,835. 

Matrix Impression Machine.—G. Novi, Rome, Italy. Filed Sep- 
tember 29, 1908. Issued June 14,°1914. No. 1,100,145. 

Typecasting Machine.—A. Savarese, Paris, France. Filed May 7, 
1912. Issued June 16, 1914. No. 1,100,495. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.—T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 22, 
1912. Issued June 23, 1914. No. 1,101,282. 

Matrix.—J. L. Kochenderfer, Sewickley, Pa., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 5, 1913. Issued 
June 23, 1914. No. 1,101,290. 

Mold-disk Disengaging Guard.—R. F. Mercer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Sep- 
tember 6, 1912. Issued June 23, 1914. No. 1,101,314. 

Spaceband Chute.— H. A. Armstrong, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 12, 1913. 
Issued June 23, 1914. No. 1,101,383. 

Linotype Assembler Indicator.—W. M. Rapp, Westmount, N. J. 
Filed December 9, 1913. Issued June 30, 1914. No. 1,101,660. 

Auxiliary Type Mold.—W. G. White, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed March 
20,.1912. Issued June 30, 1914. No. 1,102,179. 

Keyboard Cam Yoke.—T. S. Homans, Hemstead, N. Y., assignor to 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed March 11, 1913. 
Issued July 7, 1914. No. 1,102,923. 

Typesetter and Distributor.—A. W. Rangor, London, England. Filed 
December 18, 1913. Issued July 7, 1914. No. 1,103,013. 





IN THE SAME BOAT. 


The house doctor of a Cincinnati theater sometime: 
tires of his office; hence the following: 

One evening an excited usher rushed to the doctor’s sea: 
and whispered a brief message. The occupant rose at onc 
and both men left the orchestra hastily and made for th 
dressing-rooms. 

“It’s the leading lady,” wailed one of the actresse: 
meeting them; “ come this way.” 

“Have you poured water on her head?” inquired th 
doctor, solemnly. 

“ Yes, from the fire-bucket.” 

“The fire-bucket! — what a fearful blunder! Here, 
and he scribbled a line on a card, “ take this to the dru 
store and get it filled.” 

When the leading lady found herself alone with the do 
tor, she opened her eyes. “ Doctor,” she gasped, “ you’re : 
good fellow, aren’t you? I know you are aware that there’ 
nothing the matter with me. I want a day off, and I don’ 
want to go on in this act. Can you fix it? ” 

“You bet I can,” said the doctor, wringing her hand 
sympathetically. “I ain’t no doctor. I came in on hi 
ticket.” — Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Capilino Canyon, North Vancouver, B. C. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


An Incomplete Sentence. 


Proofreader, Lynchburg, Virginia, writes: “An adver- 
ti:ing man began an ad. as follows: ‘ Of all the seasons of 
the year that a merchant should look to his stock and see 
that it is amply filled, is the vacation season.’ I called his 
ai‘ention to the construction, but he insisted that it was 
al! right, and so did the foreman. Is he not wrong, and is 
noi the following correct? ‘ The season of all the year that 
a merchant should look to his stock and see that it is amply 
filled, is the vacation season.’ ” 

Answer.— The original sentence is defective in con- 
struction, since it does not contain a subject for the predi- 
cate, except by implication. What is suggested as correc- 
tion is far better in construction, but not perfect, and offers 
an order of expression so different from the original that 
the real point of objection is not convincingly shown. It is 
always best, in suggesting correction, to preserve the origi- 
nal as far as possible. In this case the advertiser, pre- 
sumably for the sake of special emphasis, did not wish to 
change the beginning of his sentence, and dwelt on that 
phase of it so that he missed the real point of correction. 
My idea of proper suggestion would give this: “ Of all 
seasons of the year when a merchant should look to his 
stock and see that it is amply filled, the most pressing one 
is the vacation season.” Or this: “ Of all seasons of the 
year when a merchant needs to see that his stock is thor- 
oughly filled, the vacation season is the most important 
one.” If some such preservation of the original beginning 
had been made, the writer would probably have had his 
mind more open for perception of the weakness in con- 
struction. When a proofreader has called attention to 
such a fault, especially when he has suggested specific 
amendment, he has done his full duty, and may then con- 
scientiously leave the matter to the person in authority. 


Subjunctive or Indicative? 


M. G. C., Sebastopol, California, writes: “ The first 
sentence of a story in a magazine of good repute, by a well- 
known writer, reads as follows: ‘If I was a woman I 
could tell this story —any story —better.’? Should. not 
were have been used instead of was? If not, why?” 

Answer.— This looks like a question susceptible to easy 
answer, and it is easy for one who writes, and knows how 
to express his thoughts properly, to decide for himself. It 
is not a case in which any critic may truthfully say that 
the writer has used the wrong word, even though it may be 
that its writer did use the word ungrammatically. The 
sentence is one that should be accepted and construed 
according to the actual intent of the words as used; that is, 
it should not be altered by any person, either editor or 
proofreader, other than its author. Certain circumstances 
govern the grammatical correctness of the word in ques- 


tion, which its user may have considered, and which prob- 
ably any careful author would consider. A very likely 
probability in this instance is that the sentence was made 
slightly ungrammatical purposely, in order to represent 
properly the speech of one not habituated to grammatical 
nicety. I have refrained from examining the story, which 
was named by our correspondent, so as to leave this point 
open. Its writer is at least as well able as I to decide such 
a question, and I shall assume that the word used is delib- 
erately chosen. Having such reliance upon the one who 
chose it, the next step is to learn the reason for the choice. 
Were the expression my own, and uttered with no ulterior 
motive, as the seriously correct form of my own thought, 
it would be “ If I were a woman.” Undoubtedly it would be 
so written, in the same circumstances, by the one who did 
write “was.” This would be because the denotation is 
evidently that of a contingency, something that might have 
been but certainly is not, and as such is in the subjunctive 
mood. But if I wrote as telling what some one else said, 
and that some one was an unlearned or even ordinarily 
careless speaker, the word used would be was, not were, 
because that is the way such a speaker would speak. 
I strongly incline to the opinion that this last was the cir- 
cumstance of the story in question, especially as it was 
written by a woman. The impression is not uncommon 
that “ were” must be used after “if.” It is one of the 
falsest impressions ever indulged. “If I was” is often 
right, and when that is so “ if I were” is wrong. 


Pittsburgh and Pittsburg. 


C. M. T., Woodlawn, Pennsylvania, sends us this pro- 
test: “In the June INLAND PRINTER you answer L. E. T. 
as follows: ‘All authorities now spell Pittsburg, hence 
there can be no doubt of its propriety.’ We believe you are 
in error in this, as all of the newspapers of Pittsburgh, 
except one, which has been stubborn in the matter, carry 
the ‘h’ on the end of the name, and the general usage is 
with the ‘h’ rather than without it. We are enclosing a 
few headings from Pittsburgh papers which we have been 
able to lay our hands on at the moment, with a railroad 
time-table and an envelope of the Railway Club, also a 
postmarked envelope with the post-office cancellation on it, 
all of which use the final ‘h.’ The use of Pittsburg so far 
as we have noticed, is the exception, and we, who are near 
neighbors, would be pleased to have enlightenment on the 
subject. If the newspapers, post-office, clubs, etc., are in 
wrong, they should be righted; but we feel that the 
authority (?) you have resorted to is not given much con- 
sideration by general usage in Pittsburgh.” 

J. F. O., Washington, D. C., is more positive: “ You 
are in error in advising an inquirer as to spelling of Pitts- 
burgh (in June number). The supplemental number of 
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Decisions of the Geographic Board, 1912, reverses the 
former decision and adds the ‘h.’ The last Postal Guide 
also uses the ‘ Pittsburgh’ form, and it has been so used in 
the Government Printing Office for several years. I am 
informed that in the city itself that is considered the proper 
form.” 

Answer.—I willingly admit that I was in error, and 
that Pittsburgh is the proper spelling. Our correspon- 
dents, though, have not mentioned the fact that I expressed 
my personal choice of Pittsburgh in preference to Pitts- 
burg, and have noted only the opening sentence in which I 
said that Pittsburg is supported by “ all authorities.” Of 
course my greatest error was in regard to authorities, and 
it arose from my neglect of personal research. The origi- 
nal questioner had written that the Postal Guide and an 
encyclopedia gave Pittsburg, and I did not, as I should 
have done, take time to look up the latest edition of the 
Guide. Each of our three large dictionaries gives Pitts- 
burg, and the correct form is mentioned only in the Stand- 
ard. The dictionaries got this form from the decisions of 
the Geographic Board, which decision has been corrected 
since they were made. Pittsburgh was the original name, 
and undoubtedly it is now the correct spelling. But there 
is a persistence in the use of Pittsburg which can not be 
ignored by proofreaders, who have to obey orders. The 
New York Siun, for instance, is one of many papers which 
now use the wrong spelling as persistently as they used the 
right one before the Geographic Board made its first 
“ simplifying ” decision. A proofreader on the Sun who 
left Pittsburgh in his proof, or especially one who marked 
it so, would risk discharge. 





THE BARON DE HIRSCH TRADE SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


An afternoon and evening exhibition of the work of the 
pupils of the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 222 East Sixty- 
fourth street, New York city, was held on July 8, 1914. 
A very large number of visitors went to view the results 
of the five and a half months’ work in printing, house- 
painting, sign-painting, sheet-metal working, plumbing, 
woodworking and carpentry, electrical work, machinework, 
operating engineering, mechanical drawing, and shop 
mathematics. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade School was established in 
the fall of 1891 by the trustees of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. The purpose of the school is, by a course of training, 
to give young English-speaking Jews, able-bodied and at 
least sixteen years of age, the necessary experience to 
enable them to obtain employment in one of the skilled 
trades. 

The school, now in its twenty-third year, has enrolled 
to date 4,098 "pupils, of whom 3,454 have been graduated. 
After the five and a half months’ course the graduates find 
that they have little difficulty in securing increased wages 
as skilled workers. 

The school occupies a large modern fireproof building. 

The equipment for teaching the various courses is excel- 
lent. All instruction is free. At the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a course (there being two of five and a half months 
each year), the pupil is given a certificate and a kit of 
tools, but it is expected that each graduate shall, when 
able, repay the cost of the kit. Ideas of cleanliness, order 
and deportment are inculcated, in order to fit the students 
for future association and successful careers. Any pupil 
failing to attain a required standard of rating is dismissed 
from the school. Applicants for admission to the classes 
are taken on trial for a period of fourteen working days, 
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and if at the end of that period the applicant has shown 
ability to learn a trade and proved himself worthy of 
acceptance as a pupil, he will be enrolled as a member of 
the class. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER representative was chiefly 
desirous of visiting the printing department of the school, 
he introduced himself at the office of the institution. He 
was cordially received by the officers present, and Mr. J. 
Ernest G. Yalden, superintendent, was glad to urge Mr 
William H. Hatton, instructor of the class in printing, to 
“ show everything; tell everything.” 

What was shown was a large and varied exhibit of the 
printed work, which included cards, hangers, circulars 
announcements, tabular forms, booklets, title-pages, etc 
The work was excellent in its fitness for the various sub 
jects, being above the average of every-day printing, an 
observing in a. close degree the harmonies of color an 
shape, proportion and balance—for be it known that 
Instructor Hatton is a printer of wide experience, a student 
of high-grade printing, and a careful reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other good works. = 

The printing-shop is 69 by 46 feet, well lighted and 
ventilated, and every article therein is kept scrupulously 
clean and in order. The equipment is as complete as a 
first-class printing-plant, and the shop is run as nearly as 
possible like a commercial concern. In addition to much 
practice work, all the school printing is done by the pupils. 

This course in printing includes instruction in composi- 
tion, imposition, and presswork, the idea being to ground 
the pupil well in the fundamental principles and practice 
of printing-office work. General subjects of printing-shop 
practice, such as figuring paper sizes, cutting stock, folding, 
assembling, stitching and trimming pamphlet and booklet 
work, are covered by actual practice, and in shop talks by 
the instructor. 

It is claimed that a pupil completing the five and a half 
months’ course will graduate an advanced apprentice with 
a good, general knowledge of the different branches of 
printing-office work; that it would require a much longer 
period to secure that knowledge in a printing-office, and 
under present conditions in the trade it would be difficult to 
do so in any one concern. 

There were twenty pupils in the last printing-class, 
thirteen graduating. The attitude of the pupils toward 
their instructor manifested itself in presenting a handsome 
silver loving-cup to Mr. Hatton. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


A reporter on a Kansas City paper was among those on 
a relief train that was being rushed to the scene of a rail- 


way wreck in Missouri. About the first victim the Kansas 
City reporter saw was a man sitting in the road with his 
back to a fence. He had a black eye, his face was somewhat 
scratched, and his clothes were badly torn — but he was 
entirely calm. 

The reporter jumped to the side of the man against the 
fence. “ How many hurt?” he asked of the prostrate one. 

“ Haven’t heard of anybody being hurt,” said the bat- 
tered person. 

“ What was the cause of the wreck? ” 

“Wreck? Haven’t heard of any wreck.” 

“ You haven’t heard of any wreck? Who are you, any- 
how?” 

“ Well, young man, I don’t know that that’s any of your 
business, but I am the claim-agent of this road.” —Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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Harmonious relationship of type, border and ornament is pleasing 
feature of this cover. 
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Dainty, refined treatment of a character well suited to the business. 
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Open, free treatment characteristic of the out-of-doors. 
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An effort to build up a page around an ornament. Adapted from 
German booklet. 
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Strength is manifest in this cover-page — a desirable feature in 
machinery catalogues. 
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Decorative treatment of cover-page in keeping with styles in French 
: millinery. 
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d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 


» this series of articles the problems of job 
be specialized and treated as exhaustively as p being criticized on fund tal principles —the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Cover-Page Suggestions. 

In designing booklet and catalogue cover-pages, 
which represent about the only work of this char- 
acter he is called on to do, the compositor has his 
greatest opportunity to demonstrate artistic discern- 
. ment and judgment as to display. The importance 
of the cover-page, which often serves as an introduc- 
tion to an expensive booklet or catalogue, makes care- 
ful work essential and demands a thorough mixture 
of brains and endeavor. The book is a salesman, 
and, like the salesman, must be neatly dressed, having 
a distinctive individuality in keeping with its mission, 
and must produce a good impression that will last. 
When one desires to purchase an automobile, a piano 
or other expensive article, he secures catalogues of 
the various dealers in the market, and his selection 
is governed to a marked extent by the impression the 
catalogue gives him of the article. The cover is by 
no means the least important of the influences exerted 
in the sale. If the booklet is interesting and force- 
fully written, printed with care, and is introduced by 
an effective cover, the chances of securing the order 
are greatly increased. The importance of this point 
should ever be in the mind of the compositor, and to 
insure that his work will stand the test of comparison 
with other covers, he will see that his are catchy, 
expressive, neat, and possess the force to carry the 
eye of the reader irresistibly from the cover into the 
inner pages. It should, in other words, be the beauti- 
ful, tasty, modest outer garment that precludes the 
possibility of a shoddy interior — that suggests value 
and discourages any idea of deceit or sham. To 
please and influence the public, then, is the aim of the 
cover, and to adequately accomplish this the composi- 
tor will have need of all his talent, education and 
discernment. Hence, too much time can hardly be 
expended planning the color-scheme, designing and 
executing the cover. 

The cover-page is a branch of typographical 
design practically unrestricted and uninfluenced by 
precedent of any kind. Nothing dictates that such a 
design shall occupy the whole page, half of the page, 
or merely a line at the top or in any other position. 
The designer is free to make it of such size and 
arrangement as he sees fit. 


The first and foremost attribute of a successful 
cover-design is simplicity. We say succesful, for the 
success of the booklet or catalogue it encloses is the 
most certain indication of the cover’s worth. That 
success is the gage, rather than mere artistic excel- 
lence, which by the way is one of the forces for suc- 
cess, is due to the fact that a catalogue cover might 
be par excellence, as regards the artistic principles 
governing design in typography, and yet lack that 
punch which commands attention. Simplicity is by 
no means severity, as some might infer, but rather 
the use of as little type and ink as is necessary to 
secure the best results 

A simple design does not necessarily mean plain 
type without rules or decoration, but it does mean an 
arrangement of type, rules and decoration in such 
manner that the whole is easily grasped and readily 
comprehended. Each spot or group on a page con- 
stitutes a force of attraction to the eye. We can, 
therefore, readily see that when we have too many 
forces of attraction the eye can not grasp them al! 
simultaneously, but keeps moving from one to the 
other without satisfactory results. 

This, also, is a plea for banishing the fancy, illegi- 
ble types too often crowded into cover-pages. These 
type-faces detract greatly from the value of the 
cover, as but few will take the time to solve their 
riddles. The inside of the catalogue or booklet is for 
the explanation of details, the cover simply to attract 
the attention of and interest the reader. One catchy 
line, strikingly printed, strengthened perhaps by 
symbolic decoration, on the cover of a catalogue or 
advertising booklet, and a simple, chaste design on 
a booklet wherein the advertising element is not 
important, are more effective than those stupendous 
productions crowded full of type, rule and meaning- 
less ornaments. The type-matter should invariably 
be gathered into as few groups as possible. Lines 
which are not grouped but, on the contrary, are 
widely spaced over a page, make reading difficult for 
the reason that the reader’s eye is compelled to shift 
from place to place in an effort to get the message. 

The cover-page should be like the stock on whick 
it is printed, stronger and more forceful in design 
and typography than the inner pages. Nothing is 
weaker and more ineffectual than a cover which, by 
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reason of its weak typography or poor stock, does 
not properly carry the remainder of the job. 

Too much can not be said against the practice, 
common in many offices, of using the same type for 
both cover and title page. It is at its best false 
economy. In most cases the cover is on a stock 
darker in color than that used for the title-page, and 
even though it may not be darker, it is usually heav- 
ier and of a rougher texture. Obviously, the type- 


Cover-design made from photograph of a lace curtain, lettering 
being done on photograph. Should prove very 
suecessful in reaching the ladies. 


form which is bold enough to overcome this dark 
stock and still stand out as prominently as one would 
wish could not be used on the lighter and smoother 
stock of the title-page with anything approaching 
satisfactory results. 

The matter of stock is also a very important con- 
sideration in catalogue and booklet covers, and the 
printer must use good judgment in this as well as in 
design. This good judgment will prompt him to us? 
stock in color or tint appropriate to the line of goods, 
the occasion or season of the year. The rivalry of 
the papermakers is so intense and competition so 
keen, that, to keep in the forefront, they must con- 
tinually bring forth new things. One large manufac- 
turer of cover-papers has spent thousands of dollars 
and much time in an effort to secure an effect in 
cover-stock. The result of this struggle for suprem- 
acy is thousands of cover-papers, embracing every 
known color, hue,-shade and tint, and in many and 
varied textures, so that it is not at all difficult to 


satisfy the most exacting customer. So beautiful are 
some of these papers that a simple line of type 
thereon sometimes makes a very effective cover, espe- 
cially for menus, programs, and those booklets where 
publicity is not essential. The stock should neverthe- 
less be subordinate in the majority of cases to the 
design or type. The message is the thing, and any 
feature which overshadows and forces it to the back- 
ground is undesirable. The cover can be likened to 
the canvas upon which the artist paints, and a sheet 
of such texture or color as to detract from the print- 
ing on it should never be used. 

Inasmuch as some people have supersensitive 
nerves in the ends of their fingers, it is well to avoid 
papers having an unpleasant feeling. Unreasonable 
though it may seem, the booklet or catalogue that is 
uncomfortable to handle is often discarded for a less 
worthy one. This applies also to the use of devices 
for covers which make the opening or closing of the 
brochure a problem. By this we refer to the pre- 
historic, ante-bellum flap which, though satisfactory 
on the high-school annual, the menu or some pro- 
grams which are sure to be read, is out of place on 
the catalogue or booklet that must make an appeal 
for attention. The important matter of the book 
should not be hidden inside a cover which makes it so 


Illustrating effect of tipping white sheet on dark cover-stock. On 
short runs, where extra expense is not prohibitive, pleasing 
results can be attained in this way. 


difficult of access that the recipient’s patience is 
exhausted and he hurls it away to the waste-basket 
in disgust. The compositor should remember “ that 
a booklet which is difficult to open is easy to keep 
out of.” 
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The weight of the cover is also a very important 
consideration. A safe plan is to keep it in propor- 
tion to the size of the book and appropriate in 
strength to the character of the subject. A machin- 
ery catalogue should have a very heavy cover, 
whereas it would be inappropriate on a 4% by 6 inch, 
sixteen-page brochure for a jeweler or florist. Good 
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A pleasing but indefinite cover, which gives no hint as to 
contents of the booklet it holds. If only frequently used the idea 
might possess advertising value, but if used too often would 
rather prove a source of irritation. 


judgment and taste, then, should be exercised in the 
selection of cover-stock. While the dainty light tints 
are preferable for the brochure or catalogue of a 
jeweler, they would be entirely out of place on a cata- 
logue lying from morning to night upon a bench in 
some machine-shop. Where considerable handling, 
and by hands not always clean, is to be given a book, 
dark, heavy stock should be the invariable rule. 

Unless a catalogue or booklet is so executed as to 
invite or demand attention, it is worse than useless, 
for the expense has been incurred without a chance 
for recompense. This makes color very desirable, for 
the human eye is best attracted by warm colors. 
Color also serves the purpose of giving emphasis to 
the more important features. The use of the milder 
contrasts and combinations of shades and tints of a 
given color gives beauty and character not to be 
secured by any other means. 

The proper colors can generally be selected by 


giving a thought to the purpose for which the booklet 
or catalogue is intended. When the cover is for an 
advertising booklet, the artistic must be sacrificed to 
some extent for striking effects and, in such cases, the 
boldest contrasts can be used. The effect will not be 
as pleasing to the esthetic eye as a concert program 
printed in related colors with perhaps a touch of 
contrast to give life, thus making the stock, the shade 
and tint of ink blend into one harmonious whole. 
The right color in the right place is not only pleas- 
ing, but effective as well, and the result of good judg- 
ment in this particular is manifest on the right side 
of both the printer’s and the advertiser’s ledgers. 
A suggestion as to a basis for the selection of the 
correct color might prove of value. Any of the colors 
of the rainbow are appropriate on the cover of a 
florist’s catalogue, but on an Easter program appro- 
priateness is best served by a chaste design printed in 
full tone and tint of violet, with perhaps a touch of 
green. 

Another thing to consider in the selection of 
colors on catalogue and booklet covers is the effect of 
light. Should yellow be used on an evening program, 
it would fade away almost from sight under the glare, 
similar in color, of a gas light. On the other hand, a 
yellow tint might add life and real value on the cover 
of an advertising booklet to be read largely by busi- 
ness men in their offices during the daytime. These 
suggestions make it evident that apparently trifling 
matters require consideration in the selection of 
colors. 

In conclusion, allow us to repeat a paragraph 


from a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER of several years 


ago. An application of this idea can be made to 


Crnament by D. Stampel Type Foundry, Frankfort, Germany. 
Reprinted from Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen. 


almost everything a compositor is called on to do. 
“Tt is a hard matter for the printer who is given 
copy for a fine job to do a five-minute piece of prac- 
tical composition and then let good presswork, good 
ink and good stock combine to make a good job. The 
man who learns to hold himself to the simple things 
can be relied upon to do the elaborate when neces- 
sary.” 

We are reproducing herewith several ideas in 
cover-pages that should prove of value to compositors 
in suggesting modifications for their own designs, 
when rearranged to fit the individual needs. In the 
color insert, also, a number of cover-pages are printed 
in two colors, the dominant idea in their construction 
being to arrange typographic designs which, if not 
symbolic of the subject, would at least be appropriate. 
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Strength being the most desirable feature in auto 
trucks, we have constructed the cover-page for the 
truck catalogue to carry out that idea. On the silver- 
ware cover the appearance of daintiness is most 
desired, and the design’s graceful type-lines and 
dainty rules carry out this idea in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. 





Uniformity of Style in Business Stationery. 


One of the most pleasing sights to the lover cf 
good printing, and one too infrequently seen, is a 
set of business stationery executed in one series of 
type and in uniform style. It is only too true, as 
Oswald Cooper writes in the July number of the 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT JOURNAL, that “ the stationery 
of the average business house lacks family resem- 
blance.” Two things are responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

First, the American business man, noted the 
world over for his hard-headed practicality, is prop- 
erly attentive to the more important features of his 
business. He is, in all lines, giving much thought to 
the matter of cost, efficiency and system in handling 
his business affairs. Engrossed in these matters of 
vital importance to the life of his firm, he generally 
gives over the buying of the stationery supplies to a 
subordinate with instructions to submit the work for 
bids. When he buys a machine, price alone does not 
dictate his selection; but, with the paper by which 
his firm is known far and wide, price is very often 
the only consideration. He may suggest, or even 
insist, that the firm’s trade-mark be printed on each 
item, but it is not probable that he will go farther 
than that as to details. To the majority of business 
men stationery simply represents a vehicle upon 
which their letters are written, in which these letters 
are carried to their destinations, or a means of 
apprising debtors of the amount of their indebted- 
ness. The result is that different printers execute 
the various items, and uniformity, if attempted, is 
next to impossible. Then, a lithographed letter-head, 
a die-stamped card and a bill-head printed from type 
will not be closely similar because of the varying pos- 
sibilities of the processes. Further, when each item 


GEO. D. JOHNSTONE 


ESTABLISHED JULY 4th, 1912 


Granted that the average business man either has 
not the time or the inclination to give the matter of 
stationery serious consideration, it devolves upon the 
printer to prove the value of good, uniform station- 
ery to him. He can start by giving his own station- 
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Three items from a line of stationery, no two of which have 
anything in common, the lack of uniformity 
being displeasing. 


ery an individuality. Occasions where this is done 
by printers are indeed rare, and, in the majority of 
cases, the treatment accorded the several items is as 
dissimilar as that of an eastern printer reproduced 
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LETTER-HEAD. 


is handled by a different man and without knowledge 
of the style of treatment followed in the other items, 
the dissimilarity is bound to be even more striking. 
The best results come from allowing one workman to 
lay out the whole set. 


herewith (Fig. 1). In this instance, letter-head, bill- 
head and envelope have nothing in common, and this 
lack of consideration is further emphasized by the 
fact that different colors of ink and stock are used for 
the various items. 

















If the trade-mark has any advertising value — 
and its almost universal use proclaims the fact that 
it has — so has a similarity in treatment of all items 
of a firm’s business stationery. The use of a uniform 
line of stationery stamps the firm as one of dis- 
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PACKAGE LABEL. 


crimination, a recommendation the value of which is 
undeniable. Added to this, the harmony, which is 
pleasing to every one of us, will influence all who see 
such work in favor of that firm. 

It behooves the compositor, then, to give this mat- 
ter very careful consideration. Wherever possible, 
the ambitious, careful, competent printer will give to 
a given firm uniformity in the line of its stationery; 
and when he can not do this, he will suggest to his 
employer, or perhaps the firm having the work done 
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Design from Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen, German 
technical journal. 
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the value in an advertising way of a uniform treat- 
ment of all items. To show an interest in one’s work, 
outside the mere application of his time, will enable 
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a good compositor to bring considerable business to 
his employer; and the average employer is very 
quick to recognize merit which produces business. 
Illustrative of this idea, we have prepared a set 
of stationery, adaptable to a printer’s business, and 
have had this line reproduced herewith. 





Shop Talk. 

The two paper salesmen, who, having amassed a 
fortune (?), had been traveling around the world, 
leaned over the side of their vessel, going into the 
East Indian port, and sized up the natives. 

“There’s a pretty girl, anyway,” said one: “ India 
tint, about 24 by 36 — 120 pounds, I should guess.” 

The other salesman nodded. 

“Very good stock, I should imagine,” he added; 
“and, coming from the European capitals, as we 
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Design from Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen, German 
technical journal. 


have, it is a relief to get a slant at something that 
doesn’t have a dull or enamel finish.” — “ Paragrafs,” 
The Whitaker Paper Company. 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their i 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printer,’ 
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Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


The Pyramid Form in Typography. 

The shapes into which we arrange the groups of 
our typographic designs may make or mar their 
appearance from an artistic point of view. A type- 
group may possess grace, or it may be awkward and 
stiff. The effect produced is somewhat like that upon 
seeing an inexperienced, awkward individual trying 
to dance the tango. There is apparent a sense of dis- 
cord in both cases. 

We admire the carefully squared group in which 
all lines are equal in length and set in capitals, to 
harmonize more nearly with the shape of the type- 
group. This makes a very pleasing form when the 
copy can be so arranged without sacrificing legibility. 
We admire no less the lines of italics or lower-case 
set in long and short line style, provided there is a 
distinct difference in the length of alternating lines. 





A Motto for All 
Apprentices 


HE men who have achieved 

success are men who have 
worked, read, and thought more 
than was absolutely necessary, 
who have not been content with 
knowledge sufficient for the 
present need, but who have 
sought additional knowledge 
and stored it away for the 
emergency reserve. It is the 
superfluous labor that equips 
a man for everything that 
counts most in life-—Davis. 











We do not admire, however, those designs which are 
neither squared, nor those in which there is no dis- 
tinct difference in length of alternating lines. The 
effect of lines almost, but not exactly, equal in length 
is awkward and, for that reason, not pleasing. They 
seem to have been set with no definite plan in view. 














Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 

When lines are of a distinct difference in length, 
the longest should be at or near the top, tapering 
down in the form of an inverted pyramid. This is 
one of the most pleasing forms in typography, and 
probably the one most used. Its converse, the pyra- 
mid, is not pleasing. We are reproducing herewith 
two ornaments (Figs. 1 and 2) illustrating this 
point, and the practiced eye will turn to the inverted- 
pyramid form from the other with a feeling of relief. 

Just why this is so is somewhat a matter of con- 
jecture and rather difficult to explain. Balance 
demands that the greatest strength of our typo- 
graphic designs should be at or near the top. Every- 
thing demands support, and support is naturally 
best at the strongest point. Support may be at either 
the top or the bottom. The Egyptian pyramids rest 
upon the ground, and support is naturally there, but 


‘in typographic pages, where the greatest strength is 


at the top, the situation is reversed and the pyramid 
inverted. The heaviest point, or rather weight, 
should be at the top, so that it will appear pendant 
and secure. Here are two typographic pages to 
illustrate this point. We have set the groups in 
squared style to more clearly emphasize our argu- 
ment. In Fig. 3 the pyramidal ornament is somewhat 
removed, and while the effect is not so displeasing as 
if the ornament were inverted to pyramidal form, 
still the space that separates it from the type-group 
takes away to some extent the appearance of sup- 
port. Figure 4 shows the ornament raised to the 
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rule of the panel, and it forms a continuation of the 
group, support being at its best. Contrast the two 
and the improvement effected can be readily seen. 
Designers of jewelry are cognizant of this theory, as 
a study of lockets, charms, etc., which hang pendant 
from a chain are, if not in the form of a square, 
rectangle or circle, attached to the chain on the side 
of the greatest dimension rather than at one of the 
points. 

This brings up the question of the position of 
ornaments circular in form. Here all points are 
equal in strength, and besides not demanding appar- 
ent support, can be placed farther from the type- 
group so long as the principle of proportion is not 
violated. We have placed a circular ornament in the 
same position as occupied by the inverted pyramid 
form in Fig. 3, and the improved appearance over 
that design is apparent. (Fig. 5.) 

This same idea can be carried to groups of type 
with good effect also. Fig. 6 represents the cover of 
a booklet in which both upper and lower groups are 
arranged with the shortest line at the top, thus 
effecting a pyramid form. Opposite (Fig. 7) are the 
identical lines arranged in the shape of an inverted 
pyramid, the longest line being nearest the top. 
A comparison of the two, with reference to Figs. 3 
and 4, should make clear to our readers the advan- 
tage — yes, the necessity —of having our longest 
line in such designs at the top; or, if not, near 
enough so that support will appear stable and our 
designs hold together. 

An interesting point in this connection, outside 
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Fig. 4. 


the artistic line of thought, is its application to a 
physical law. The eye focuses at a point. This is 
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Games 
Suitable for Group 
Athletics in Indian Schools 


4 love for play remains as tone as the sperit of 
youth as still actior, although the nature of 


the eame changes os age increases 


By 
W. W. COON, 


Assistant Supervisor indian Schools 
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illustrated in several ways. We look down a rail- 
road track and somewhere in the distance, dependent 
upon the length of our vision, the rails seem to 
merge into one. In art this principle is known as 
perspective. In advertising, and elsewhere, its 
importance is recognized in the use of the arrow 
pointing to the object to which your attention is 
directed. You invariably follow that point wherever 
it leads. In Fig. 6 the upper group compares for 
practical purposes with the point of the arrow, and 
your eye is thus directed out of the design rather 
than farther into it, where attention is desired. This 
does not argue that such designs will never be read, 
for in title-pages and work of like character, the 
blank space at the top leaves no alternative but to 
read down in spite of the direction of the so-called 
arrow. It has its disconcerting effect, however, and 
subconsciously discourages rather than excites the 
interest of the reader. In a page of advertisements 
it has its practical effect, and this writer is firmly of 
the opinion that many an advertisement has gone 
unread simply because of the violation of this law 
of optics. 

In job composition — title-pages, covers, cards, 
ete.— the inartistic effect of the pyramid is apparent, 
and the physical uncertainty produced by lack of 
support has its effect also. 





Review of Specimens. 

LoreN C. HuNTER, Wamego, Kansas.— There is no question 
but that an improvement could have been obtained by the 
change you suggest, as it is almost always advisable to confine 
a letter-head to one series of type. The extra rules at either 
side of the panel should have been eliminated. Too much red is 
manifest in the heading; being such a brilliant color, its use 
should be confined to a very small area, whereas in your heading 
the proportion is almost half and half. Text-type should be 
spaced very little, notwithstanding the wide areas between words 
in your design. 
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JoHN DUNHAM, Springfield, Illinois..— The business ecard for 
the Waldorf Café is attractive, the effect as a whole being gvood. 
We would criticize too wide spacing between words in the main 
display tine, and would suggest setting the names of the town 
and State in type one size larger. Inasmuch as this card was 
intended for local distribution only, this last suggestion is not of 
great importance. We are reproducing the card on this page, 
as it is an exceptionally good example of an apprentice’s work. 

JOHN E. Watson, New Bedford, Massachusetts.— The pro- 
gram is neat, but you should avoid such wide spacing between 
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Very attractive card by Apprentice John Dunham, Springfield, 
Too much space is apparent between 
words of large display line. 


Illinois. 


words set in text-type as you have done in the line ‘“‘ Sacred 
Hearts Academy.’’ The condensed shape of this letter demands 
that little space be placed between words, and best effects are 
not attained with this face of type when we resort to letter- 
spacing. 

L. RussELL JoNes, Gibson City, Illinois— That you do not 
attempt to overdo your work, both as to display and orna- 
mentation, is the greatest factor in your favor. While we feel 
sure stronger and more interesting display might be made of 
some of the advertisements, still the simplicity which char- 
acterizes your settings makes them readable, which is of great 
importance in advertising composition. 
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WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois—— Your work shows 
taste and an endeavor to do good it being equal in 
quality to that of many older men. In the letter-head for Cyrus 
Wallick, herewith reproduced, we would call your attention to 
the lack of sufficient space between the words of the address. 
This type-face, being extended, ‘requires considerable space 
between words so that they can be readily distinguished one 


work, 


shee: ae 


little monthly publication on which criticism is not at all neces- 
sary, inasmuch as both composition and presswork are of a hign 
order. We feel, however, that the first-page headings are a trifle 
large for a 6 by 9 page. The jobwork is attractive, perhaps 
the neatest piece of work being the program for the concert of 
the Girls’ Glee Club. We regret that the lithotone border used 
on this title-page reproduces so unsatisfactorily that we can not 
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Corus Wallick 


Book AGENT 


CERROGORDO, ILLINOIS 
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Letter-head by Walter Wallick, apprentice, of Cerro Gordo, Illinois, which is marred by insufficient space 
between the words Cerro and Gordo. 


from the other. The effect in this case is to make it appear 
CERROGORDO rather than CERRO GORDO. Although the 
text-letter and the commercial letter you have used in this 
letter-head do not harmonize pleasingly, the general arrange- 
ment of the heading is first-class. Avoid the use of these two 
type-faces in the same piece of work, especially when the lining 
gothic is almost as large as the text-letter. The Reunion cover 
is very good indeed. 


Programme 
of the Western New York 
Vocational Teachers 
Association 





Friday May 22 
and Saturday May 23 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Dainty program title-page by students of Rochester 
Shop School, Rochester, New York. 


RocHESTER SHOP SCHOOL, Rochester, New York.— The work 
is of a high quality, the dainty effects you have attained in 
your programs through the use of chaste type-faces and har- 
monizing borders being especially pleasing. We reproduce here- 
with two program title-pages, the work of your apprentices, 
which are characteristic of the entire collection. In the page 
set in roman lower-case the design would have been better had 
the lower grovp been set in ten-point of the same type-face. 
APPRENTICE SHOPS, New Haven, 
“The Young Apprentice,” is an 


Connecticut.— 
attractive 


BoARDMAN 
Your publication, 


use it in this department. The chief charm in this page lies 
in the type-face, white space and pleasing proportion. On the 
cover for the booklet, *‘ School Customs,’’ we should prefer to 
see the lettering on straight horizontal lines and the arch com- 
pleted, as started, with rule. 
dicularly or on the bias are invariably difficult to read, and our 
advice to readers of this department is to avoid such arrange- 
ments. 


Lines set in a semicircle, perpen- 


J. GLENN HoLMAN, Findlay, Ohio.— If your work continues 
to improve as it has in the past we are going to graduate you 
into the Specimen Department, where the work of journeymen 
is criticized. 
them. You surely made fast time on the filing cards. 
check is especially: neat, as are all your designs. 
which illustrates an interesting experiment in 


It will now stand comparison with the very best ef 
The bank 
We are repro- 
ducing a card 
balance. 

The work 
instances such as the 


H. Hitt, Port Colborne, Ontario. is all 
Avoid using the short 
group of the 


You did well 


JOSEPH 
neat. “and” in 
Trust 
Epworth 


design for the Hartman Security 


with the 


lower 
Company. program for the 


League. 











Rochester Shop School 
Madison Park Vocational School 
Graduating Exercises 
Class of 1914 








Auditorium 
Tuesday evening June sixteenth 


Exposition Park 


3p ccc 0cC004,.06 























Pleasing restraint in use of color. Program title by apprentices 
of Rochester (N. Y.) Shop School. 
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JosepH L. Hitt, Port Colborne, Ontario.—We like very much 
the cover-page for the Presbyterian church, the matter being 
well suited to the square arrangement which you have made. 
We would suggest, however, raising the inner panel about one 
pica, so that both margins and balance would be better. Both 
ecard and folder are neat and neither calls for criticism. 


very satisfactory work. Your advertisements are especially 
good, and you have in every instance brought out the essential 
display features. The rules are a little heavy in the advertise- 
ment for the Economy Racket, the tendency being to subordinate 
the matter in the small panels, which is composed in compara- 
tively light type. The advertisement for the First National 











Denver 
Plate Mzkers’ 


PICNIC 


June 21, 1914 
MEDA GROVE 





DENVER PLATE 
MAKERS’ 


PICNIC 


Meda Grove 
July 21, 1914 


Denver Plate 
Makers’ Picnic 
Meda Grove 
June 21, 1914 


C.@S. Train from Union 
Depot at 8:15 A.M. 














DANCING and SPORTS 
OF ALL KINDS 





Dancing and Sports 
of all Kinds 








FARES: $1.25 ROUND TRIP 
HALF FARE 65c 


C. & S. Train from Union Depot 
at 8.15 a. m. 








ROUND TRIP for $1.25 
Fares, HALF FARE 65¢ 


C&S. Tram from Union Depot at 8:15 8. m 


ofall Kinds 























Half fare 65c 
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Fares, $1.25 for round trip. 

















First place. 
MELVIN PALMER. 


Wo. BalLey, Center Hall, Pennsylvania.— Exceptional neat- 
ness characterizes your work. In the bill-head for your paper 
a better arrangement could have been made by elliminating the 
rule in red, doing away with the letter-spacing of the main line, 
centering it, and placing it just above the line ‘‘ Printing of the 
Better Class.’’ The small line comprising the names could then 
have been placed at the top, near the border, in the position 
now occupied by the name of the paper. Outside of the weak- 
ening of the main line by too much letter-spacing, the fault 
with the bill-head is its stiffness, caused by the effort necessary 
to make it carry out a style for which the copy was not suited. 

MELVIN HOoWDEN, New York.— Both blotter and 
ecard are attractively arranged. In the card we would suggest 
setting the date in type to harmonize more nearly with the 
remainder of the lines. You will note that this line is not only 
extended, but rather light in tone, whereas the other type used 
is somewhat condensed and decidedly bold. Best results are 
attained when we use but one type-face, and when more are 
used we should be sure they do not clash as these do. The 
blotter calls for but one criticism. The initial “‘D” is an extra 


Fillmore, 








TOMMY’S WIFE 


BENEFIT of WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
FIRE FUND 


HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


EIGHT O’CLOCK MAY FIRST 














Unusual arrangement by J. Glenn Holman, Findlay, Ohio, an 
apprentice whose work compares favorably 
with that of journeymen. 


condensed letter, whereas the blotter is oblong, the lack of shape 
harmony being displeasing. Had the matter been set the narrow 
way of the blotter, the initial you used would have been about 
right. One nice thing about your work is that you show a 
careful regard for order in arrangement. 

WALTER G. SANKEY, Del Rio, Texas.—An appreciation on 
your part of the value of simplicity enables you to turn out 


Second place. 
LEWIS SHEPHERD. 


Third place. 
FRANK LINDQUIST. 


Bank is especially neat. Type is too large in the advertisement 
for Stool, the Clothier; the fact that space is ample does not 
demand or even suggest that the type be large, and on work of 
this character it is seldom advisable to set the main display 
line larger than twenty-four point. This is especially true when 
capitals are used. Do not use text-types and lining gothies in 
connection when their sizes are so nearly equal. The difference 
in shape is plainly apparent. 





Result of Denver Contest. 


The problem for the May contest conducted by 
Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, for its appren- 
tice members was a small newspaper advertisement. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 

First Prize — Melvin Palmer, Globe chapel. 

Second Prize — Lewis Shepherd, Robinson chapel. 

Third Prize— Frank Lindquist, Smith-Brooks 
chapel. 

The comment of the judge, Frank J. Wolfe, on 
these advertisements, in connection with the repro- 
ductions above, should prove interesting and informa- 
tive tc all readers of this department. 

1. Legibility, strength and neatness won first place for this 
ad. Owing to the white space between border and type, this ad. 
will attract attention, no matter what position it occupies in a 
newspaper. 

2. This ad. is another that would be hard to lose among the 
usual newspaper ads. Typographically it is very good. I doubt 
the propriety of unequal margins at top and sides between the 
outside and the inside panels. ‘‘ Dancing,’ ete., in a size larger 
would be better. Also the three lines at the bottom are a trifle 
srrall in proportion. 

3. The difference between this ad. and No. 4 is that No. 3 
is not what is commonly known as a newspaper ad. while No. 4 
is a typical one. Both are good ads. Unless No. 4 were placed 
in close proximity to straight reading matter it certainly wouid 
not attract any unusual amount of attention, while No. 3 could 
be placed in almost any position and attract the reader's eye. 
In No. 3 the two lines beginning ‘‘C. & S. Train,” ete., appear 
somewhat dazzling, due, undoubtedly, to the character of orna- 
ment. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


nder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
ould be marked “‘For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, <iimee. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 


pack of sp unless letter postage is placed on the entire pack Pp must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 








WALTER MAYNER, New York City.— The blctters are clever, 


the idea being ‘‘ catchy ’”’ and the execution good. 

CHICAGO CARTON CoMPANY, Chicago.— Your announcement is 
very attractive, being both well written and printed. 

J. G. READMAN, Ayr, Ontario.— Your folders are interesting, 
but we can not see the advantage of reading one line left te 
right, the next right to left, ete. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Summer School 


GEORGIA SCHOOL 
OF TECHNOLOGY 





1914 


A booklet-cover arranged without regard to principles of 
proportion, balance and harmony, and illustrating the fallacy of 
attempting to judge printing without set standards. 


B. W. Rapcuirre, Macon, Georgia.— Your work with the 
Forum type-face is a delight to the eye, and the fact that you 
confine yourself to simple arrangements is also in your favor. 
For the benefit of those who doubt the application of the artistic 
principles of proportion, balance and harmony to typographical 
design we are reproducing on this page a booklet cover (Fig. 1) 
and, alongside, your resetting of the same copy (Fig. 2). 


WELLS & CoMPANY, Chicago.—Your sample sheet shows some 
excellent process engravings well printed throughout. 

Geo. W. K1nGc & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts.— The return 
pestal is very attractive, criticism being uncalled for. 

THomAs Topp & Co., Boston, Massachusetts.— Your 
calendar, in keeping with all others received from you, 
and in a dignified style ever found pleasing. 


latest 
is neat 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
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rearranged by B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, 
T. U. Course in 


The same copy 
Georgia, putting into practice principles of I. 
Printing, of which he is a graduate. 


EuGene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia.— The July calendar 
is very neat, but we should have preferred outline square corner- 
pieces harmonizing with the border to the large, solid pieces 
printed in bright green. A one-point rule printed in green 
could then have been run around the inside of this border, 
making the color arrangement less “‘ spotty.”” The typographicai 
arrangement is neat. 
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SAMUEL SHORE, Montreal, Canada.— The card for Livinson's 
clothing house is well executed, although we prefer to see 
designs that are consistent throughout. In this card consistency 
is violated in the upper right corner, which is the only place in 
the card where any great amount of white space is apparent. 


EuGeneé L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia.— The attractiveness 
of previous work sent us is characteristic of your June calendar. 

PusBLicITY DEPARTMENT, MosiLe & Onto RaILroap, St. Louis, 
Missouri.— The postals and blotters are attractive and should 


prove of considerable value in an advertising way. 


W. J. BECKWITH JAMES INGLIS 


wit 


COAL, GRAIN AND 
FEED 


= 


as 


WYOMING, IOWA 


Background in green tint, initials inside wreaths in red, and 


Very effective letter-head in original. 


all other type-matter in green stock of a green tint. 


By Star Printing 


Company, Wyoming, Iowa. 


INDIVIDUALITY is characteristic of the work executed by the 
Caxton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the July calendar sent 
out by this well-known firm is up to the standard of past per- 
fermances. 

A BvtorTer that should prove valuable advertising has been 
received from the Carmi (Illinois) Tribune-Times. The use of 
a zine reproduction of the first page of this paper, printed over 
a green tint, makes an effective display. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT printed from Waldorf Text has been 
received from Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is an attractive, original, shaded text-letter, giving an 
effect that, on invitations, announcements and 
werk, shows to marked advantage. 


engraved such 
CompANY, Flatonia, Texas.— Too much 
blotters and envelope slips. Best 
small portion of a form is 
We suggest that you 
Of the three 
Your letter- 


FLATONIA PRINTING 
been used in your 
results are attained when only a 
printed in such a bright, flashy color. 
read the article on color in our last month's issue. 
envelope slips we like best the one on pink stock. 
head is very attractive. 


red has 


Ge Donticello_Auto 


“QUALITY CARS” 


WALKER BroTHERS & Harpy, Fargo, North Dakota.— The 
Spot Light has been carelessly trimmed and the presswork seems 
hurried, but otherwise it is a very attractive paper. We would 
prefer, for the sake of variety and display, to see the headings 
set in a contrasting type-face. 

A. J. ScHLINGER, White Plains, New York.—Although the 
ornament between the heading and the text of the “As You 
Like It’ program is harmonious with the type-face used, it is 
too large to serve as a dash. The dance program is especially 
atiractive, the use of text capitals on the cover in such a case 
being permissible. 

STAMEY PRINTING House, High Point, North Carolina.— In 
your letter-head the line including your name, street address, 
etc., would have proved more effective placed at the top. Out- 
side of this the arrangement is very good. The blotter is not 
attractive for the reason that its seattered, disorderly arrange- 
ment makes reading difficult. The use of a much smaller circle, 
enzbling you to condense the text-matter into a more compact 
whole, would have improved the appearance and value of this 
bletter very much. 


and Supply (@mpany 


DPtonticello, Iowa 


Pleasing use of rules in letter-head by Star Printing Company, Wyoming, Iowa. 


J. H. LIviInGston, Bennington, Vermont.— The blotters are 
setisfactory as to design, but our personal preference would call 
fer the use of some such type as Caslon rather than the extended 
commercial letter you have used. The type-face you have 
selected is suitable only for business cards, stationery and such 
work. ‘ 
A. P. Burr, Texarkana, Arkansas.— The New-Ark is a well- 
printed high-school annual, the presswork being especially good 
on the half-tones, although a little ‘“‘ picking’”’ has occurred 
here and there. We dislike the use of gold on the cover, but 
feel sure purple and gold were the class colors and their use 
unavoidable. Still, you could have covered a smaller area with 
the gold; for example, simply a circle about the girl’s head, all 
the present form being printed in purple. The writer has had 
experience with high-school graduates on just such work, how- 
what a printer is up against when 


ever, and knows exactly 


dealing with them. 


STAR PRINTING CoMPANY, Wyoming, Iowa.— While in some 
of the letter-heads your desire to achieve unusual arrangements 
has led you into difficulties, the general run of your work is 
high-class and several of the headings are exceptional. In 
cases which necessitate such wide letter-spacing as in the word 
‘“manager’”’ in the Hobson Theater heading, we would suggest 
sacrificing the design for an arrangement that would allow you 
to avoid this. The green with which you printed the harp as 
a background for the type on the heading for the Aeolian 
Orchestra is too strong, giving the design a confusing appear- 
ance. The letter-head for Beckwith & Inglis is a beautiful 
piece of typography printed in green, a tint of green and 
orange-red, on a tint of green stock. The effect is indeed 
pleasing, and our only suggestion is that it seems too nice for 
use by a coal dealer. We reproduce this heading in half-tone 
herewith and other specimens from the collection on this and 
the following page. The menu-cover is also attractive. 


, 

















New 
the harmonious effects 


York city.— The card is an 
being very 


PREss, 
work, 


THE LAUREATE 
excellent piece of 
pleasing. 






AN INTERESTING ProGRAM, printed in 1886 by Geo. C. Hicks, 
Berlin, Wisconsin, is herewith reproduced as an example of the 
style in vogue twenty-eight years ago. Incidentally, Mr. Hicks, 
who executed the design, is to-day in business in the same town. 




















Louisiana.— The post-card 
unnecessarily 


HENRY C. TooLey, New Orleans, 
calls for criticism in that the 
cramped and the shape pyramidal, whereas a much better form 
is that of an inverted pyramid, wherein the longest line is at 
See article in Apprentice Department of this 





arrangement is 






oi near the top. 
issue. 

M. E. MILLER, Fairmont, 
characterized by exceptional 
care you have taken and interest you have shown in its execu- 
ticn. The high-school **“Maple Leaves,” is good in 
every respect, and we compliment you on the manner in which 
you have handled the work throughout. 






West Virginia.— Your work is 


we appreciate the 





neatness, and 






annual, 







Frep W. HaiGcu, Toledo, Ohio.— The calendar Mr. Haigh has 
issued for July is quite a stunt — about what one wou!d expect 
frem so versatile an advertiser as he has always shown himself 
Attached to a ecard, about envelope size, is a miniature 






to be. 












T MAY INTEREST THOSE REQUIRING 

PRINTED MATTER OF CLASSICAL CON 
CEPTION AND EXCELLENT WORKMAN 
SHIP TO KNOW THAT MR: PENFIELD HAS 
RECENTLY ADDED A NUMBER OF NEW 
FOUNTS OF LETTER TO HIS EQUIPMENT - 
THESE TYPES ARE JUST FROM LONDON 
AND INCLUDE SEVERAL DESIGNED BY 
FREDERIC WGOUDY NOT HERETOFORE 
IN USE BY AMERICAN PRINTERS - MR’ 
PENFIELD WILL BE PLEASED TO USE THIS 
TYPE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF CUS 
TOMERS IF SO REQUESTED » HE MAY BE 
FOUND AT 1600 BROADWAY:NEW YORK 











liberty bell, cracked exactly like the original in Philadelphia, and 
about this bell Mr. Haigh has arranged a timely bit of adver- 
tising that should prove profitable. 





THE Bopont Press, North Tonawanda, New York.— The pro- 
gram for the commencement exercises is a good example of the 
attractiveness to be obtained by a careful consideration of space 
relations and a knowledge of the value of white space. We 
can not suggest an improvement unless it be that the date is a 
trifle large, the work being a program for use at the exercises 
rather than designed for advertising purposes. 


THE PuBLIC PRESS, LIMITED, Winnipeg, Canada.— The folder 
for the firm of Speirs-Parnell is attractive in both design and 
color. We do not, however, admire the commercial letter in 
which you have set the word “ bread’’ on the inside pages, 
Cheltenham Bold Italic, as used in the other display, being prefer- 
able. This was probably done to give the line more strength, 
but, with the ample white space at that point, a smaller letter 
would have been equally effective from that standpoint, and 
better harmony would result. 
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STATIONERY and CALENDARS 


©. G. Andresen 


REPRESENTING 
Star Printing Company 


WYOMING, IOWA 


Leiter-head by Star Printing Compary, Wyoming, lowa. 








W. H. Wricut, North Tonawanda, New York.— The blotier 
is neatly printed, but we fear the display is too near the same 
throughout. One or two strong display lines would be much 
reore effective than the large number of small In the 
booklet, “‘ The Prospectus,” extended and condensed letters are 
used in the same advertisements, and the discord thus produced 
might cause some of them to go unread by many people. 


lines. 





Fapette, Fowa 





Too MucH Warm Cotor is the only displeasing feature of 
blotters received from the Journal Publishing Company, North 
Manchester, Indiana. Had only the one line of type and the 


ornament, printed in green in the sample sent us, been run in 
red and the remainder of the form in green or black, the effect 
would have been better. We would suggest that you read the 
article on color in the July number of this journal, which 
appeared on the first page following the color insert. 

received from the 
While the many 


A HANDSOME real estate booklet has been 
Gardner Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
half-tones in the booklet are satisfactorily printed, the most 
attractive feature is the cover. On this, for which hand-made 
stock was used, a half-tone is tipped to a blind-stamped panel 
at the top, and below this the firm’s monogram is also blind- 
stamped. The effect is very pleasing and we regret that a satis- 
factory reproduction can not be made. A little offset is manifest 
here and there on the inner pages, which mars the appearance 
of the work to some extent. 


ry 






























LIBRARY HALL, BERLIN, 


FRIDAY EVENING, By 
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Program printed by Geo. C. Hicks, Berlin, Wisconsin, twenty- 
eight years ago, illustrating style in vogue at that time. 
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CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio.— The 
samples you have issued illustrating the variety of uses to which 
your “ Post-Card” bristol can be put are very effective and 
show the stock to marked advantage. 

ELLIS ColeMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.— You show good 
judgment in the arrangement of your typographic designs. Your 
handling of the program folder for the recital by Bromby rep- 








-a book to read 
-a book to heed 


iy 
. 


Neither printer nor engraver responsible for this clever booklet- 
cover placed their imprint on any of its pages. Valuable 
advertising is in this way lost to printers every day. 








resents an excellent handling of very difficult copy. We call 
your attention to a typographical error in the ticket for St. 
Mary’s closing exercises. The cther specimens are of a uniformly 
high quality. 

The Bread Book, a clever booklet, 
some Los Angeles (California) printer. 
to give the proper firm credit for so excellent a piece of work, 
but no information came with the booklet, nor was there an 
imprint thereon. Many printers lose valuable advertising through 
carelessness in this respect. The typography throughout is 
excellent, it is well written and the hand lettered and designed 
“punch ”’ — that quality always desired but 
The cover-page is reproduced. 


has been received froin 
We regret our inability 


cover-page has the 
not so often realized. 


M. O’GrRApy, Lethbridge, Canada.— The attractive manner in 
which you have executed the premium-list booklet is commend- 
able, especially so since this is a class of work that is usually 
pushed through the shop without a thought as to quality. The 
use of an extra condensed letter on the cover and in some of 
the advertisements is an excellent idea, the pages being very 
narrow. Some carelessness is manifest in lining up the two 
main lines on the cover for the ice-cream-parlor booklet. When 
two sizes of display letters are used in the same line to give a 
cap. and smali-cap. effect, they should invariably be lined up at 
the bottom. The cover for the school closing day could have 
been improved by throwing the inner panel lower and sur- 
rcunding the entire page with the twelve-point border, leaving 
the same margin between the inner panel and the border at 
the top as is evident at the sides. In one or two instances you 
have used too much rule. 

C. L. HENNIS, Johnson City, Tennessee-—We would call 
yeur attention to the fact that you have used an ornament 
appropriate only on work for printers at the top of a _ hotel 
announcement. Care should always be taken to avoid inappro- 
priate decoration, for individuals outside the pale of printerdom 
are quick to see errors of this sort. The booklet, ‘“‘As Others 
See It,” is an exceptionally neat piece of work, the color selec- 
tions — brown and green upon India-tint stock — being very 


geod. Outline letters are very often attractive when used as 








Vocal and Pianoforte Recital 
Descriptive of the Work of 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


Born February 3. 1809-~ Died November 4.1847 
by 
GEORGE HAYDN BROMBY,M.B.,F.S.A. 
Lenden 


Organist and Chotrmaster, St. Mark's Church 


Assisted by the Following 
Pupils 
Mrs. Ricks, Miss Roberta Roach, Miss Emily Pegues 
of Mansfeld, La. 
Mrs. Dooley and Miss EdnaSnead 
of Shreveport, La. 


and 
Mr. Ernest Hawkins 


Given under the auspices of the Re@or and Vestry 
of St.Mark’s, in the home of 
Dr. ano Mrs. G. W. RoBinson 
2011 Fairfield Avenue 
May 14th, at 8:00 0'clock 
in aid of the Choir Boys Summer Camp 











Large amount of copy pleasingly handled in small space by 
Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


display in one or two lines, but you have overworked the Chel- 
tenham Bold Outline in both your blotters, and legibility is 
impaired. The best work in our estimation is the letter-head 
for your firm, the use of the monogram embossed on a gold 
seal being very clever. There is a lack of harmony in the 
envelope corner-card, the griffins being too heavy in tone to 
harmonize with the rule making up the panels. 
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MAuvRIcE BARRIS, Denver, Colorado.— The booklet for the 
International Trust Company is very effective, but we regret 
the fact that the type-group is of necessity placed so low. Your 
card is unusual as to design and is herewith reproduced. 

J. M. WeEAveR, Lawrence, Kansas.— The Indian boys you are 
instructing in printing at Haskell Institute are making rapid 
progress if one may judge by the quality of the work they have 
turned out. There is a tendency on almost all cover-pages, 
hewever, to place the lower group too near the bottom, so that 
the margins below and at either side of the group are uneven. 
One feature of this work is careful spacing between words of 








VOLUME Ill 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE SENIOR CLASS 


MILLARD ACADEMY 
HINCKLEY, UTAH 




















Title-page by Al. S. Cain, Provo, Utah. 
text, the tone of the pages being uniform. Endeavor always 
to have the longest line of a page at or near the top, and avoid, 
wherever possible, pyramid arrangements as represented in the 
upper and lower groups of the cover for the booklet, ‘* Indian 
Games.” 

AL. S. CAIN, Provo, Utah.— Of the work you have sent us 
we like best the title-page for the ‘ Bugle.’’ The idea in the 
use of the figures ’14 may prove of benefit to our readers, and 
for that reason we reproduce it herewith. All your work is 
neat. The initial seems lost, however, in the letter-head for the 
motor works company, inasmuch as entirely too much space 
separates it from the line of which it is a part. 

C. W. T. Juirer, Baltimore, Maryland.— While the arrangement 
of the ecpy and display are pleasing in your advertisements 
for Straus & Company, the border rather overshadows the good 
features and gives the whole an unsatisfactory appearance. The 
geometric squares in combination with the lithotone border offer 
a contrast of tone which is distracting and not pleasing. Fur- 
thermore, nothing in effect is gained by the side border over- 
lapping the top and bottom border, and considerable vaiuable 
space is lost thereby. Had you been satisfied to use a plain 
rule about the advertisement, with no attempt at an unusual 
effect in the border, you would have had an excellent advertise- 
ment, for, as stated above, the display is very good indeed. 

J. B. Watt, U. S. S. ARKANSAS, Vera Cruz, Mexico.— Tire 
Ark, monthly publication of the sailors of the Arkansas, printed 
by the sailors aboard-ship in Mexican waters, is a very interest- 
ing publication. The purpose of this little magazine is to 
ehronicle events of the jackies on the great man-of-war. It is 


well executed, typographically. The only suggestion we have to 
make by way of improvement is that better balance and pro- 
pertion would prevail if the flag ornament were raised to a 
pesition about half-way between the date line and its present 
location. We should also prefer a red more nearly orange than 
purple. This was probably caused by the fact that the dise of 
the press was not thoroughly cleaned after the blue was printed 
and before the red was distributed, the cover being printed in 
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Unusual card arrangement by Maurice Barris, Denver, Colorado. 


The type-matter on the pages is crowded too 
There should be at least as much 
space between text-matter and headings as is represented 
between the rules of the running heads. In all cases, even 
where rules are not used in the running heads, there should be 
more space between matter and headings than is represented 
by the size of type used on the page. You show some care- 
lessness in the use of initial letters, not taking into considera- 
tion the of some of the letters, such as T, W and A. 
Ye OLpeE CoLony Press, Hyattsville, Maryland.— The bill!- 
head would have been satisfactory had ycu not incorporated 
therein the inharmonious text-letter. The use of the short 
“and” in this instance is incorrect, being proper only as part 
of a firm name, and permissible in some few cases, when 
decorative, for artistic ends. A brown would have been prefer- 


these two colors. 
near the running heads. 


“ white ”’ 
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Attractive program title by Claude W. Harmony, 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
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able to the gold on the envelope, and your letter-head is entirely 
too large and is overdone in a decorative way. Your stationery 
has suggested to us an article on the desirability of uniformity 
in the complete line of a firm’s business paper. This article 
appears in. the Job Composition Department of this issue, and 
we would suggest that you read it. 

Somes very clever blotters have been received from the Edge- 
Typography, presswork and colorwork 
We like best the little envelope slip on 
brown-gray stock, but doubt the value of setting lines 
beckward simply for effect. The average business man will 
scareely take the time to solve such riddles. Copy for these 
prepared by one with a good under- 
and all should prove good 


Chicago. 
handled. 


weter Press, 
are all well 


dark 


blotters and slips was 


standing of advertising essentials, 
Lusiness-getters. 

A. G. HALLETT, East Liverpool, Ohio.—We doubt the value of 
four colors on a letter-head, and believe one should do as good 
with two and, in rare cases, three colors as with the 
greater number. Although there is satisfactory harmony in 
your letter-head, the four colors give rather a “spotty ”’ effect, 
that is, in a way, confusing. Colors can be overdone as well as 
display. We like best your personal letter-head and the dance 
program, the cover of which is printed in a tint of violet on 
We regret the fact that you did not 
The St. Stephen’s Church 
rather bold 


work 


” 


attractive lavender stock. 
use similar stock on the inside pages. 
order of service is overdisplayed, the type being 
and large for work of that character. 

A PRINTING, Firm that knows how to advertise its product to 
best advantage is the Draper Printing Company, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. We make this assertion after a careful examination of 
some of the advertising ‘stunts "’ that have been sent us. The 
footprints on the folder, ‘‘ Slippery Places,’’ are very effective, 
leading up to the door of the Draper plant, as is also the cut- 
out, ‘“‘ Key to Suecess.’”” The bill-head, house-organ and in fact 
everything sent us is executed in high-class style. A word of 
ceution is necessary in regard to the use of so much red on the 
business card of this firm. Best effects are attained in the use 
of brilliant colors when a very small surface is covered by them 
and when the cold color dominates the design. 


News-Record, Harrisonburg. Virginia.— Your work is satis- 
factory; the only criticism necessary being cn points of rather 
a minor nature. The spacing between words of text-type is too 
wide, the letter showing to best advantage when closely spaced 
The colors should be reversed in the 
folder, ‘‘ The Overcoat,’ the heaviest part of the form should 
be printed in the lightest ink so as to Lring about a more 
nearly uniform tone. In the folder difficulty would be experi- 
enced reading by artificial light the small type printed in the 
tint of green ink. We would also suggest that you avoid the 
use of gold on brown stock wherever possible, as the stock has 
a tendency to kill the luster of the gold. In all your work the 
typographical arrangements are very good. 

ELLIS COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.— Your 
tribution to this department contains some very clever work, 
mest interesting of which is perhaps the folder for the Shreve- 
port delegate to the pressmen’s convention. For the benefit of 
our readers we will state that this folder is equal in size to a 
gentleman’s personal card and is cut from heavy brown cover- 
steek. On the first page the delegate’s name, address, ete., are 
printed in customary manner, while on the third page a poem, 
printed on white antique stock, is tipped. Typography on this 
piece of work is excellent. On the cover, “‘ Closing Exercises 
of St. Mary’s Convent,’’ we would criticize the rather high 
placement of the main group. You did this in the interest of 
margins, but, in that case, we believe better results would have 
been attained by setting the group in smaller type, thus enabling 
you to preserve good balance and margins at the same time. 
The other specimens call for no criticism. 

ALLSTRUM PRINTING COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington.— The 
only suzgestion we have to make in regard to your business 
that the name of the firm might be made one size 
lerger. This is not by way of adverse criticism, however, for 
the card is in all respects satisfactory. Our idea in increasing 
its size is more for the sake of making the difference in shape 
between the text-letter and the lining gothic less apparent. The 
blotter is not good, the heavy border having a tendency to foree 
the type to the background. While the colors used are suili- 
ciently harmonious, it is one of those harmonies we do not 
appreciate. Gold is not classed as a color, being metallic, and 


between words and lines. 


latest con- 


card is 


our color authorities advise us that it will harmonize with any 
color except yellow-orange. Few will deny, however, that there 
is a feeling of warmth engendered by gold which makes the 
effect, when used with red or any warm color, not pleasing. 
For that reason it has always been the practice of the writer 
to use gold with cold colors only, except in the case of some 
browns, and upon stock either white or of a tint of some cold 
color. Your envelope is very attractive 

THOSE PRINTERS who are prone to fill their typographic 
designs with rules and decoration in an effort to achieve the 
artistic should see a book received by THE INLAND PRINTER from 
F. H. Cranston, of the Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. This book, a memorial to one of the directors of the 
school, has the distinction of being printed throughout without 
recourse to rules, initials or decoration of any kind —except on 
the cover. Here a blind-stamped panel surrounds the one line 
of type on the page, and this adds interest and distinction 
without disturbing in the least the simplicity of the book. The 
Caslon type-face, evenly spaced, well printed. upon good stock, 
with ample margins surrounding the type-matter, gives an 
effect that is decidedly pleasing, and restful, and unusual. It 
would be a good idea for. other printers to set up more neat, 
simple forms, after the style of this book, and allow the press- 
man to show what he can do with good stock, type and ink. 

Imrt ZUMWALT, Bonner Springs, Kansas:— Your arrange- 
ments of commencement programs are very good indeed, and 
show marked improvement over previous work sent us. On the 
alumni banquet menu you will note the rules which you have 
placed above the type-group in the lower left corner are heavier 
in strength, or tone, than anything on the page. These stand 
out with greater prominence and have a tendency to attract the 
reader’s attention from the other groups or lines on the page. 
The best typography is represented by those designs which show 
harmony, that feeling of unity brought about when all the type, 
ornaments and borders therein have something in common, both 
as regard strength and shape. On the cover you will note the 
ornament divides the space between the two groups of type in 
the exact center. This makes for monotony. Proportion, mean- 
ing pleasing inequality, is as important in printing as it is in 
art. Experiments have shown a very pleasing proportion to be 
the division of space on the basis of two units to the upper 
section to three for the lower part. This proportion is carried 
out approximately in the sizes of book pages—6 by 9 
9 by 12. Therefore your page would have been more pleasing 
had you followed this in placing the ornament rather than 
equally dividing the space. 
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“Every printer (?) his own artist and engraver.” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Pinholes in Rollers. 

(1639) A country printer writes: “I am trying to 
1ake a few small rollers, not being very busy just now. 
an you help me? What is the reason of the small pin- 

oles in the face? What are they? Is it because of oil, air, 
team, water, or dirt, and how can it be avoided? What oil 
‘vould you recommend? ” 

Answer.— The cause of these holes can possibly be 
traced to the use of too much heat and to not allowing the 
composition to stand a while after cooking. Before pour- 
ing the composition it should be skimmed and poured off 
into a bucket or other vessel. Allow it to stand a while, 
still maintaining a gentle heat so that it does not begin to 
chill. In the meanwhile the roller mold may be lubricated 
with castor-oil and brought to a gentle heat. When ready 
to pour, perform this operation where there is no cool air 
draft. Also do not hold the bucket too far from the mold 
while pouring, but keep it quite close and pour in a steady 
manner until the mold is filled. In a recent letter the 
printer states that perfect rollers were secured. 


Slurring on Half-Tone Plates. 

(1638) Submits one half of a sixteen-page form hav- 
ing type and half-tones. The slurring occurs where a half- 
tone plate extends into the white margin between rows of 
plates. The pressman writes: “ Enclosed find eight pages 
of a sixteen-page form. What causes slur on the end of cut 
on page nine? Rollers set very light. Cylinder rides bear- 
ers firmly. Make-ready consists of four spot-sheets, one 
print and two book, and two manila draw-sheets. The 
cylinder on gear-wheel side is set a trifle lower than oppo- 
site side, but the impression is still a little lighter than on 
feed side. This is a twenty-five thousand run. Cuts are 
mounted on plain wooden blocks, and do not rock in the 
least. Please answer by return mail.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you first be absolutely cer- 
tain that the cylinder-bearers are in close contact with the 
bed-bearers while printing this form. Judging from the 
amount of material in the packing of the cylinder there is a 
possibility that it is not as tight as you state. Lay narrow 
strips of thin bond paper on the bearers opposite a line of 
plates, say alongside of page 9, and directly opposite on the 
other bearer. Allow the cylinder to turn over until it is 
taking impressions on the center of this line of pages. Try 
to draw out the strips of paper. They should tear without 
being detached. If the strip can not be withdrawn without 
tearing you may feel certain that the cylinder is set prop- 
erly. Also suggest that you attach two pieces of narrow 
folder-tape to the sheet-guard rod and pass them down and 
under the cylinder and up, and fasten them to two screw- 
hooks attached to the underside of the feed-board several 
feet back of the guides. The tape need not be fastened 
diretly to the screw-eyes. It may be attached to a wide 
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rubber band which in turn will be attached to the hooks. 
The rubber will give the needed stress to the pieces of tape 
which will prevent the sheets sagging between pages. 


Setting a Cylinder-Press Fountain. 

(1642) “I am running a one-revolution newspaper 
press and have trouble with the fountain. I can go over 
this fountain and set it and the ink will be even all the way 
across, but when I look back there will be some narrow 
streaks and some streaks two screws wide in it. When I 
open up on the screws where the streaks are they will 
appear somewhere else. I can’t see any cause for it. I took 
some wire and wrapped the screws on it, but it does not 
seem to help any. I can’t see anything but that; being a 
cheap newspaper press, it was not intended to carry much 
of a color. The man who was here before I came took off 
one fountain and got a new one, but could never do any 
better with it.” 

Answer.—We do not know just how you proceeded when 
setting your fountain. You probably will have no trouble 
if you open up all the screws a trifle more and then pro- 
ceed to reset them by beginning in the middle and working 
out toward the ends, right and left. In no case should you 
begin at the ends and work toward the center. The foun- 
tain-blade on some presses is more sensitive to the pressure 
of the screws than on others, owing to the thickness of the 
steel plate. 

Gold Ink Lacks Luster. 

(1641) Submits a specimen of linen-finished stock, on 
which a twenty-four-point text initial letter is printed in 
gold ink. The printer in writing states: “ Have had con- 
siderable trouble trying to secure a satisfactory impression 
of initial letters on some fancy stationery, as the ink does 
not appear to have any life in it, being dull and without 
luster. I have seen printed samples where the gold ink 
appears almost as bright as bronzed work. How can I 
improve the work on this stock? ” 

Answer.— It appears that the initial prints unsatisfac- 
torily for two reasons: the form is sprung, and the ink is 
squashed out by the type. Both troubles are preventable. 
When a single character is locked up there’ should be bear- 
ers in the chase. They serve two purposes: first, they 
cause the rollers to rotate, and second, they help to bear off 
the impression, which should be firm yet not too strong. 
The lack of luster in the gold may be due to using rollers 
that are too soft, and giving too much impression. Hard 
rollers, which should have a bare contact with the type, will 
deposit the ink in a more uniform film than the softer 
roller. If the impression is too heavy the film of ink will be 
deposited irregularly by being squashed to the edges of the 
character, leaving the inner area denuded, while there will 
be a relatively small line of ink formed outside the real 
outlines of the character that is impressed on the paper. 
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There is another reason for the dull appearance of the gold. 
As you are aware, the gold is lustrous in proportion to the 
smoothness of the paper it is printed upon. No doubt you 
have observed that nearly all the samples exhibited are 
printed on glazed or plated stock and not on bond or flat 
papers. The best working gold ink will not appear lustrous 
on the stock you are using, for it is matt-surfaced and does 
not refract the light. If you use gold size, and bronze it 
with fine gold, it will appear satisfactory, as the gold is laid 
on a film of size which in itself does not obtrude, and, con- 
sequently, you have only the reflected light from the gold 
particles. The luster may even be heightened by a second 
impression with a bare type covered with tin-foil, which 
will flatten the gold particles and give the appearance of 
gold-leaf work. In working gold ink do not mix with it 
anything but the fluid furnished with the powder. Varnish, 
oil or vaselin tends to deaden the color by increasing the 
amount of vehicle that is deposited on the stock. By using 
hard rollers, weak impression, and keeping the form and 
ink-plates quite warm, it will help overcome the troubles 
you are having. However, with the best gold ink it will 
not be very lustrous on the stock you are using, for the 
reasons set forth before. 


Efficiency Conference. 

(1640) The following list of questions pertaining to 
make-ready are submitted by a pressroom superintendent, 
who desires his name withheld. The pressmen in this shop, 
in discussing the various phases of make-ready, have made 
several interesting discoveries. We would like to have any 
interested reader send his replies to the questions as they 
appear. 

1. Can you mark out the variation in impression, 
equivalent to 1 to 2 thicknesses of tissue paper, by the 
variation in ink on the printed side? 

2. If you can not do so, explain why you can not. 

3. Will you admit that the variation in ink may not 
correspond to the variation (1 to 2 T. P.) in impression? 

4, If the variation in ink did correspond to the varia- 
tion in impression (1 to 2 T. P.), could you then see the 
variation in ink and so detect or mark out the variation in 
impression by the variation in ink? 

5. If you can not detect the variation in impression 
(1 to 2 T. P.) by the variation in ink, it is evident that the 
readability of the printing is not impaired. In such case, 
is there any good reason for the (1 to 2 T. P.) overlay? 

6. Explain in what way or ways the variation in ink 
may not correspond to the variation in impression (1 to 2 
di, Sa 

7. Explain the cause or reason for such lack of cor- 
respondence. 

8. Assume that the (1 to 2 T. P.) overlay is left off, 
and the ink is as carefully adjusted as it is when overlay 
is on: in such case, if the variation in impression can not 
be seen by the variation in ink, so as to mark out the vary- 
ing impression by the varying ink, evidently the readability 
is not impaired — then why assume that a heavier impres- 
sion, or squeeze, is necessary in order to get a good print? 

9. And in such case, why assume that (1 to 2 T. P.) 
overlay is necessary in order to get a good print? 

If the light and heavy places in the ink do not corre- 
spond precisely to the high and low impression (and they 
do not, else you could mark out the variation in impression 
precisely by the variation in ink), why assume that to put 
overlays on the low places is the correct way to remedy the 
light places in the ink? 

10. Assume that type, rollers and ink are adjusted 
just as they should be if overlays were on: if the variation 
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in impression (1 to 2 T. P.) is then disguised or overcome 
by the ink, so that it can not be marked out by the ink, 
evidently the readability is not impaired: in such case is 
there any good reason for putting on the (1 to 2 T. P.) 
overlay? 

11. You admit that the variation in ink may not cor- 
respond to the variation in impression, so you can not see or 
detect the latter and mark it out by the former — in such 
case can you see that the variation in ink, if any, may not 
be due to variation in impression (1 to 2 T. P.)? 

12. If the variation in ink was due to the variation in 
(1 to 2 T. P.) impression, then the former would correspond 
to the latter. Is that evident to you? 

13. The fact that the variation in ink does not cov- 
respond to the variation in impression proves that tle 
variation in ink is largely or wholly due to other causes - - 
lack of adjustment of rollers or of ink to the form, etc. 

14. Therefore, if the ink, rollers, etc., are properly 
adjusted it becomes evident that the readability of the 
printing need not be impaired by the slight variation i1 
impression (1 to 2 T. P.), and that therefore the overlays 
(1 to 2 T. P.) need not be put on in order to get a goo! 
print. 

15. Have you noticed that it is practically impossible 
to make the variation in ink correspond closely to the variz- 
tion in impression if the variation amounts to no more thai 
tt0:2 023? 

16. Have you noticed that the variation in ink on a 
sheet printed after overlays are put on is practically iden- 
tical to the variation on a sheet printed before the overlays 
were put on? provided —(a) the overlays were not exce:- 
sive; (b) that no change in adjustment of rollers or ink is 
made; (c) and that there was no change in the quantity or 
distribution of the ink. 

















, Maple Sap. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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W: ‘tten for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AS TO MAKE-READY. 


BY J. H. S. 


first of all, to make it uniformly type- 

high or about one-thousandth of an inch 

less than type-high. The reason for 

making a cut very slightly less than type- 

high is that, owing either to the uneven- 

ness of the rollers, or to the unevenness of 

the type, the rollers are usually set a little 

er than would be necessary if both rollers and type were 

» form, therefore if the cut is slightly lower than type- 
i h such rollers will usually strike it more nearly right. 
markedly uneven part of a roller happens to strike the 

it may usually be remedied by reversing ends of roller. 

‘ut should be uniform in height (a) so that the ink- 
ro ers will strike its surface uniformly and distribute the 

evenly; (b) so that the cylinder will press on the cut 
formly. Cuts should be made uniform in height by 
ierlays and interlays. When a cut is not uniform in 
rht, and the pressman attempts to make up for the varia- 

: or difference in height by means of overlays, a very 

«lish condition is produced: (a) the ink-rollers will 

sually press hard and deposit more ink on and in the high 

avts, and will deposit less or insufficient ink on the low 

arts; (b) overlays increase the diameter of the cylinder 
ani cut-outs decrease the diameter of the cylinder, and 
thereby induce a pull where the overlays strike the cut and 
a drag where the cut-outs strike the cut. The pull is in 
proportion to the amount the diameter is increased above 
the correct diameter, and the drag is proportionate to the 
decrease below the correct diameter; for any diameter, 
either more or less than correct, causes the surface of the 
one to travel faster than the other in order to meet and part 
in time. 

A properly engraved cut is so constructed that those 
parts in the cut that picture the parts that were naturally 
light in the original scene, take from the rollers and deposit 
on the sheet less ink per square inch than the parts that are 
naturally dark, providing (a) the cut is uniform in height; 
(b) the rollers and ink are properly adjusted; (c) that a 
markedly high or low place in the tympan does not strike 
the cut; (d) that a markedly thin or thick place in the 
sheet being printed does not coincide with the position of 
the cut. If the variation in the tympan that strikes the cut 
is sufficient to affect the printing markedly, it would be 
logical to make up such unevenness in the tympan by means 
of overlays. 

A camera is supposed to record the natural light and 
shade quite accurately, and a cut that is properly made 
from such a photograph will reproduce the photograph, 
and therefore the natural scene, quite accurately. But 
there are pressmen who imagine that, by a crude system of 
overlays for the darker parts and cut-outs for the lighter 
parts, they can excel the camera and the engraver, and even 
improve upon nature. They put on so much overlay that 
the darker parts of the picture become darker than the 
original or natural scene, and the lighter parts become 
lighter, and thus the print becomes unnatural and untrue 
to the original scene. This is of course permissible for 
those who prefer the abnormal, but it is undesirable to 
others. When the impression on a cut is increased by over- 
lays the tendency is to mash, to beat down, and to increase 
the wear on those parts of the cut. 

One who has never tried it will be much surprised as to 
hew much better printing is secured without any overlay 


make-ready than with the ordinary overlay, providing that 
cuts and type are uniform in height, and that the rollers, 
ink and impression are adjusted as indicated. Not one 
pressman in a hundred knows by experience, and habit and 
prejudice tend to make it impossible for him to give the 
method a conscientious trial, with the ink and other parts 
carefully adjusted. 

The first step in making ready on a form of linotype 
that is uniform in height should be to put it all on its feet. 
Sometimes the furniture is warped, worn or slightly beveled 
in such a way as to raise the linotype from the bed of the 
press at either end or side of a page. These conditions 
should first be corrected. 

Sometimes one bearer, or one end of the cylinder, is 
slightly lower than the other, and the impression on that 
edge of each page nearest the low end will appear slightly 
heavier than on the other edge. A slight variation in the 
support of the press bed, either in the center, or near either 
end, will make a marked variation in the apparent impres- 
sion. There are pressmen who apply overlays to remedy 
the effect, instead of correcting the cause. 

Such things as rules, leatlers, and lines or parts that 
stand rather alone usually show the impression more than 
the solid matter in a page and tend to punch or emboss the 
sheet when printing. It is usually necessary to cut-out so 
as to decrease the impression and consequent punch on 
such parts. 

The pressman imagines that, when he turns a printed 
sheet bottom side up and proceeds to mark it out, he is 
marking the variation in impression. Even when the lino- 
type is found to be so uniform in height that a micrometer 
can detect no variation, it is found that no two pressmen 
will mark out the same. It is found also that the same 
pressman will not mark out the same, even on two sheets 
printed without change from the same form. Of course, if 
he knows the second sheet is from the same form, and his 
memory is good, he can more nearly duplicate the marking 
of the first sheet. 

It is found also that by holding the sheet so that the 
light or reflection is different the impressions will appear 
different, and the pressman will mark differently. Seven 
pressmen will mark out a sheet, each differently from the 
others; evidently, if one of them accurately marked the 
variation in impression, then six of them did not mark the 
variation in impression; probably none of them marked 
the variation in impression. If the make-ready of the one 
pressman was right, evidently the make-ready of the six 
was wrong; probably the make-ready of the seven was 
wrong. The seven pressmen probably outlined the varying 
reflection of light, or possibly they merely outlined their 
imagination. In fact, the close and unbiased observer will 
conclude that the average marking of seven average press- 
men will indicate the condition of their imagination more 
accurately than it indicates the variation of impression, 
especially when that variation is assumed to appear in a 
sheet printed from linotype that is uniform in height. 

If the make-ready of the second draw be compared with 
the make-ready of the first draw, it will often be found 
that the one is largely the reverse of the other. 

When a form of linotype that is uniform in height has 
been locked so that it sets flat on the press bed, the press- 
man should run a few sheets to be sure that everything 
remains settled in place, and while doing this he should set 
his fountain so that his ink distributes evenly and just as 
he expects to run it. He should be careful that the impres- 
sion is as light as possible — no more than is necessary in 
order to produce a clear outline that is perfectly readable— 
when the ink has been properly adjusted. 
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The average pressman imagines that if he puts on no 
overlays he must put on a lot of squeeze, and he proceeds 
to put on considerably more impression than his overlays 
would amount to. But if he will put on only the “ happy 
medium ” amount of impression and then correctly adjust 
his ink, and other parts, he will find that excessive squeeze 
is unnecessary in order to get a good print. 

The average pressman will tell you that more ink will 
be deposited where the impression is heavier, but if you ask 
him to mark out according to the printed side of a sheet, 
instead of the blank side, he can not or will not do it — not 
on a sheet printed from linotype uniform in height, if the 
ink has been properly adjusted. Evidently, if more ink is 
deposited where the impression is heavier, then the printed 
side of the sheet should show the variation in impression by 
the variation in ink. But if the variation in the distribu- 
tion of ink on the printed side does not correspond to the 
variation in impression, it is evident that such variation in 
impression, whether real or imaginary, may be disguised, 
or its effect counteracted, by merely adjusting the distribu- 
tion of the ink. Experience shows that even where the type 
is uniform in height a variation in impression will appear 
to be indicated on the back of the sheet, which is usually due 
to the variation in the thickness of the pressboard, packing 
and tympan on the cylinder. But this variation is usually 
so slight that, other things being properly adjusted, no over- 
lay make-ready is necessary. In fact, if other parts are 
properly adjusted, no ordinary person by ordinary means 
can detect any difference, on the printed side at least, 
between a sheet printed with make-ready and a sheet 
printed without make-ready. The average pressman will 
attribute the variation in ink to the variation in impression 
on a Sheet, if the sheet was printed without overlay make- 
ready. Even if he can be induced to adjust the fountain 
until the ink is correct on the parts in question — until no 
variation in ink is discernible — he will usually forget the 
method immediately and never use it again. But if he is 
let alone he will put his overlays on and then make the 
same adjustment in ink, but he will attribute the effect to 
his overlays and not to the ink adjustment. 

The average pressman carefully refrains from adjust- 
ing his ink distribution until after he has his overlays on. 
He will say he can’t adjust it until the overlays are on, 
because the low places will not take ink until then. But 
immediately ask him to mark out the high and the low 
places by the variation of ink on the printed side, without 
reference to his marking on the blank side, and he will say 
that he can not correctly detect and mark the variation in 
impression by the variation in ink; and if he tries it the 
markings will not agree. Comparatively few pressmen 
study these things, or reason them out, enough to under- 
stand them. 


It is true that high places with heavy impression may - 


deposit more ink than a low place with light impression; 
we say “ may,” because if there is considerably more ink on 
the slightly low place than there is on the slightly high 
place, the low place may then deposit more ink than the 
high place. And the point of practical importance in saving 
time and money is this: if the cuts, type, rollers, impres- 
sion and ink are properly adjusted, the variation in impres- 
sion will usually be so slight that it will not affect the 
readability of the printing — that is, not enough to be dis- 
cernible by ordinary means by the vast majority of readers. 
Possibly the expert may sometimes detect a difference, but 
the ordinary crude overlay will seldom improve it. 

So long as the printed side is perfectly readable and 
reasonably free from defects, why waste hours and days 
of valuable time monkeying with the back of a sheet, and 
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all about an assumed variation in impression which no two 
pressmen can see alike, and the same pressman can not see 
twice alike? Why? Well, possibly some do not under- 
stand the matter and do not know any better, but some of 
them will tell you frankly enough. “ Why?” said one: 
“Well, because if I do as you say and do away with nearly 
all of the make-ready, there wouldn’t be anything for me 
to do as pressman. I’d be out of a job.” It was useless t» 
tell him that a pressman who could get a good print with- 
out wasting hours and days on overlays was more valuab!» 
than the other kind of pressman. He could see that h» 
would be more valuable in this shop, but it occurred to hiii 
that if he lost this job, and should secure a good print i. 
another shop, without putting on considerable overlay , 
they would think he was doing nothing and fire him. 

The average pressman does much of-his overlay mak: - 
ready ignorantly, or else he does it to make himself a jo! 
In either case much of it does not improve the readabilit - 
of the printing, and some of it detracts from the quality « 
the printing. 

Enough clear thinking to understand the problem, con 
bined with conscientious management, would improve th 
printing and increase the product. 

When type, cuts, ink and impression are proper! 
adjusted the pressman should do only such overlay mak: 
ready as the printed side of the sheet requires. The slig! 
variation in impression, whether real or imaginary, whic 
no two pressmen can see alike, may then safely be let alon 
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Bridal Veil Falls, Kamloops, B. C. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


ries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
-search laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


A Three-Color Half-Tone Patent. 


Dr. Eugen Albert, of Munich, has obtained a patent for 
». sing three-color half-tone blocks that has some novel 
tures worthy of notice here. He uses the ordinary 
« ss-line screen when making three-color blocks. The 
atives are 30 degrees apart from each other, as is cus- 
.ary, but with this difference in his method of exposure: 
pposing one is making the red negative at 30 degrees 
! the blue negative at 60 degrees. By Dr. Albert’s 
hod he will give the regular exposure for the red nega- 
ive at 30 degrees, then turn the screen to 60 degrees and 
give the red negative one-half the previous exposure at 60 
dewrees. Later the blue negative is exposed, for the proper 
time, at 60 degrees and the exposure continued for one- 
half that time at 90 degrees. The yellow negative gets the 
normal exposure at 90 degrees and one-half that expo- 
sure at 30 degrees. He claims that this method gives an 
improved grain without danger of pattern. When making 
blocks for printing in more than three colors he employs 
cross-line screens in which one of the lines is wider than the 
other. 


A Strong Mounting Paste that Will Keep. 


There are many photo pastes in the market that are 
suitable for mounting thin photographs or paper of any 
kind, but frequently the engraver has a thick piece of 
board to mount in order to get a border effect. Here the 
ordinary commercial paste fails. The British Journal of 
Photography gives the following which will be found to 
answer every purpose of a strong paste: Take 4 ounces 
of the best Scotch glue and allow it to soften in 15 ounces 
of cold water for say twenty-four hours, then apply mod- 
erate heat until the glue is thoroughly melted and the 
solution becomes clear; add 65 ounces of boiling water, 
stirring meanwhile; in another vessel 30 ounces of starch 
paste are stirred up with 20 ounces of cold water until a 
thin milky fluid without lumps is obtained. Into this the 
boiling glue is poured with constant stirring, and the whole 
kept at boiling temperature for ten or fifteen minutes. 
After cooling, ten drops of carbolic acid should be added 
to the paste, which will be found to be of extraordinary 
adhesive power. It will hold heavy photo prints, card or 
mill board and even wood. If preserved in closed jars it 
will keep for years. 


Kallitype and the Ferro-Gallic Process. 
Manager Engraving Department, Cincinnati, asks: 
“Do you know of any formula that will turn blue-prints 
to dark brown, black or a deep gray? ” 
Answer.— This could be done in a measure, but the 
better plan would be to sensitize the paper so that the 
prints will be black. The process for this is called Kalli- 


type and is as follows: Brush over good linen paper with 
the following solution: Citrate of iron and ammonia, 32 
grains; ferric oxylate, 16 grains; potassium oxylate, 33 
grains; oxalic acid, 10 grains; copper chlorid, 4 grains: 
citric acid, 4 grains; silver nitrate, 10 grains; gum arabic, 
10 grains; potassium bichromate (five per cent solution), 
10 drops; distilled water, 1 ounce. This paper should be 
exposed till the image shows clearly, then develop in silver 
nitrate, 40 grains; citric acid, 10 grains; oxalic acid, 8 
grains; phosphate of soda, 1% grains; distilled water, 
8 ounces. Immerse prints face down in developer and 
immediately turn over; development will be complete in 
about a minute. Wash for a minute and transfer to hypo, 
20 grains; water, 10 ounces, for ten minutes; then wash 
and dry. 

The ferro-gallic process, which gives black lines on a 
white ground from a tracing, is done by sensitizing paper 
with gum arabic, 1 ounce; ferric chlorid, % ounce; tar- 
taric acid, % ounce; basic ferric sulphate (Monseli’s salt), 
% ounce; water, 15 ounces. Mix in that order and for 
developer use: Gallic acid, 2 ounces; alum, 2 ounces; 
water, 160 ounces. 


High-Light Negatives Once More. 


“ Half-tone Operator,” New York, expresses gratitude 
to this department for exposing the humbuggery of the 
claim that any one has the exclusive method of making 
high-light half-tone negatives. For, as this operator says 
(and he is one of the oldest and most experienced engravers 
in New York): “I was making high-light half-tone nega- 
tives for the Electro-Light Engraving Company before 
some of those who claim to have ‘ exclusive rights ’ were in 
the engraving business. One can turn to bound volumes of 
the leading magazines and find high-light half-tones made 
years ago that are even better than those made to-day.” 

Continuing, he told how simple the camera arrange- 
ment is by which he makes these high-light negatives: 
“T use an 11 by 14 camera and a long-focus lens — a 24- 
inch Goerz. In front of the plateholder I have had an 
attachment built on to hold a slide 12 by 28 inches that 
slides right through in front of the plateholder. This slide 
contains the screen in the center of one half of it, and a 
piece of plate glass the thickness of the screen in the center 
of the other half. I focus through the plate glass onto a 
piece of ground glass, taking the place of the wet plate, in 
the holder. The screen separation is fixed, in this case 
being one-half inch between the wet plate and the half- 
tone screen. For changes made necessary by reductions 
and different screens, I do that with different sized stops. 
Before exposing, the plateholder is clamped to the camera- 
back with two carpenters’ screw-clamps. The slide is 
drawn so that the half-tone screen is before the sensitive 
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plate, the exposure made, then the slide is drawn so that 
the plate glass is in front of the sensitive plate and an 
extra exposure of from one-tenth to one-twentieth the 
regular exposure given to close up the high lights in the 
negative, and the trick is done. It is easier to.do than to 
tell about it.” ba 


Trimming Blocks True and Square. 
Complaints frequently come from the printer that 
blocks are not trimmed true and square. With the ordi- 
nary shoot-board and plane in skilful hands, blocks can be 
trimmed true, but too often the trouble is that the plane is 
used by unskilful hands, and further, there are so many 
slips liable with the hand method. 






















A Rotary Shoot-Board. 


The illustration shows a rotary shoot-board that is 
foolproof, for every block that is trimmed by it must be 
smooth and square, and in these days of linotypes and the 
point-system blocks should lock up with type perfectly. 
This machine trims type-metal as readily as wood, and wiil 
trim a line a pica thick up to a block 16 inches square. 
Where numbers of blocks are to be trimmed to a uniform 
size, it would seem to be indispensable. A valuable feature 
in the machine is an aligning gage, which can be set to a 
type-line or a perpendicular line on the face of the block, 
and all four sides will then be trimmed square with that 
line. Engravers should write the Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, New York or Chicago, and get the particulars 
regarding this machine. 


Keeping Wet Plates Moist during Long Exposures. 
“ Missouri ” writes: “At our recent Employing Engrav- 


ers’ Convention in New York a good deal of our time was * 


taken up with the demonstration of a camera that allowed 
several exposures to be made upon the same wet plate. We 
have been using that scheme for years in our gallery, so 
that did not interest us; but the exhibitor announced sev- 
eral times that those who paid for the use of their camera 
attachment would learn of a ‘dope’ which, flowed on the 
plate, would keep it moist during the long time elapsing 
between the removal of the plate from the bath and 
the development. Now it seems to me you have told in 
THE INLAND PRINTER how that is done, but I can not find 
it in the bound volumes in our Public Library.” 

Answer.— “To Prevent Wet Plates Drying during 
Exposure ” you will find for the first time in this depart- 
ment for July, 1899, page 467. The question has been 
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replied to since then, but here is the “dope” the writer 
used many times in 1879 when he was using wet plates to 
photograph “ News Events” for the only illustrated daily 
newspaper in the world. He would sensitize his glass 
plates with collodion and the silver bath as usual, drain 
and wipe the backs dry, and then flow them with a solution 
of 1 ounce glycerin and 1 ounce alcohol in 3 ounces of di:- 
tilled water. Before developing the exposed wet plate the 
glycerin and alcohol is washed from the plate with div- 
tilled water, and the exposed plate dipped in the silver bat 1 
to take up sufficient “ free silver ” so that development wit i 
iron will take place. Using this method it is possible 1t) 
make exposures during the day and do development :t 
night. It will be found that the glycerin preservative tak« ; 
away some of the sensitiveness of the plate. 





Rotary Photogravure Progress. 


From Messrs. Burrows & Sons, printers of the Southe | 
Standard, a weekly paper published about thirty-four milk s 
to the east of London, comes the-information that the; 
have installed a Hoe photogravure press, which is attache | 
to the ordinary newspaper rotary and prints photogravur > 
supplements, type and all, at the rate of twenty thousan | 
an hour. Another improvement they claim is that the in: 
used is thinned with water, there being no spirit used i 
the ink, so that expense is saved. What will intere:: 
engravers most is their statement that they have frequent! y 
produced the photogravure cylinders from the originals 1 
four and one-half hours. For the photogravure manipul: - 
tion a large process camera has been installed with the 
improved lighting obtained by twelve enclosed lamps, 
instead of two arcs. The cylinder etching bath, the cylin- 
der grinding machine and the other accessories for the 
process, other than the Hoe press, were supplied by 
Penrose & Co., of London. A picture of the press and 
exhibits of the work done on it have been forwarded, which 
show that every one connected with this achievement is 
to be congratulated. All of this answers the questions that 
the photoengravers wanted to know at their recent conven- 
tion in New York. 


Photoengravers’ Increase during Ten Years. 


Some idea of the growth of the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union during the past ten years may be had 
from an illustrated article in the American Photo- 
Engraver for June, on the offices of the secretary-treasurer, 
Louis A. Schwarz, in Philadelphia. It says that in 1903 
the property of the secretary-treasurer consisted of some 
letters, a minute-book, and two small books, each 4% by 7 
inches in size — one the cashbook and the other the ledger. 
Then this officer worked at his trade during the day and 
attended to the bookkeeping of the International Union 
during his spare time nights and on Sundays. That was a 
little more than ten years ago, when the International 
Photoengravers’ Union consisted of twenty-seven local 
unions and a membership of about 1,050 men. To-day 
there are sixty-seven chartered unions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Photoengravers’ Union, compris- 
ing an aggregate membership of over five thousand in good 
standing. The offices in Philadelphia comprise a suite of 
three rooms with a bookkeeper and stenographer to assist 
the secretary-treasurer. It contains a steel, fireproof 
record safe, five and one-half feet in height, and every 
equipment of a modern up-to-date business office. Cari- 
systems are in use to cover the multitudinous variety «f 
subjects taken care of in this office. Over fifty thousaid 
cards are at the present time in active use; the numb:' 
being constantly added to as the volume of work increase:. 
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Fifteen thousand cards are required to keep records of 
individual journeymen members, while the registered 
anprentices’ and advanced apprentices’ records are also 
recorded by the card-system. As the photoengraving 
business is after all a question of skilled labor it is fitting 
that the workmen should recognize this and maintain head- 
q arters worthy of their importance in the industry. 


A Square Deal on the Price Question. 


George Brigden, of Brigdens, Limited, Toronto, deliv- 
e) ed an address before the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
th » World at Toronto, June 24, in which he made a plea for 
b ‘ter treatment of the engraver by the publisher, adver- 
ti ing agency, the printer and the public. He explained 

» uncertainties of the engraving business and how the 

» plication of cost systems in recent years has shown that 
large proportion of the engravers’ product is sold at a 
« Le considerably below the cost of production. The square- 
inh rate for charging, established in the early days of the 
de when those engaged in it were experimenters and 
business men, is unfair both to the engraver and the 
ver of engraving. Thus far it seems impossible to get 
of it. Mr. Brigden held that if advertising agents were 
cre familiar with the intricacies of the engraving busi- 
ss they would not ask for a discount or be so hypercriti- 
cai of the engravers’ work. Publishers, advertising agents 
and printers should recognize that the engraver is an 
indispensable ally to them in business, and should therefore 
e encouraged by better prices as an incentive to better 
work. 

Gustav Zeese, of New York, gave at this convention an 
instructive talk on the making and use of color-plates. 

It was also decided at this convention that photo- 
engravers should carry on in the leading cities a campaign 
of education to equip advertisers with the necessary knowl- 
edge so that they may purchase engraving intelligently and 
through a system based on the cost of production, thus 
eliminating the uncertainties surrounding the selling of 
engraving. 


Brief Replies and a Few News Notes. 

Daniel Gray, New York, can develop an asphalt print 
on a metal plate with turpentine if the exposure has been 
long enough, and he will use the turpentine in a tray and 
rock the plate in it as a dry plate is developed. Cotton 
should not be used to develop with as the image is too 
tender. 

A. A. Wild, Boston, will be free from the black specks 
found in the piece of half-tone film shown if he sees to it 
that the glass on which the negatives are made is thor- 
oughly clean and that dust is not allowed to settle on the 
wet plate from the time it is sensitized until it is developed. 

The Enterprise, Randolph, Kansas: Would advise you 
not to waste time with the Stagmatype process, as it is too 
unreliable for practical purposes and at its best too delicate 
for newspaper uses. 

“Lithographer,” Buffalo: You can make a grain screen 
by spraying india ink on a glass plate. It is questionable if 
it will be any use after you do make it. ; 

Every engraving house should have framed one of 
George H. Benedict’s scales for surface measurements of 
blocks. It only costs 50 cents. He also publishes an Auto- 
matic Reduction Chart that is worth while. His address is 
701-721 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Vv. W. Hurst, Rochester, New York, writes that about 
twelve years ago, while he was with the Binner-Wells Com- 
pany, Chicago, they made a half-tone of the dedication of 
the Temple, Zion City, that measured 3 by 8 feet. 


On June 19, the British Journal of Photography, the 
oldest photographic publication in the world, celebrated its 
sixtieth year of continuous publication. George E. Brown, 
its present most capable editor, is to be congratulated on 
the interesting quality of the news matter he crowds into 
it each week. 
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Canadian Northern Pacific Railway Tunnel Cut through 
Battle Bluff, Kamloops, B. C. 


This tunnel is a little over three thousand yards long, and is all 
sclid rock. The track shown in picture is only the temporary track 
laid to carry away the rock after blasting. The white in the center of 
the picture is the west portal. Picture taken seventy-five feet within 
the east entrance with a 8A Eastman kodak, seven minutes’ exposure 
being given with no artificial lighting of any kind. 

Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 





ONLY NATURAL. 


Professor Sudbury, who was extremely near-sighted, 
went to the barber’s, sat down in the barber’s chair, took 
off his glasses, and allowed himself to be shaved. When 
the artist was done with him he did not move, and for a 
while nobody disturbed him. But other customers began to 
arrive and the chair was needed. The head barber, sus- 
pecting that his learned patron had fallen asleep, asked his 
boy to wake him. The professor overheard the order. 

“No, my good man,” he said, “I am not asleep. The 
fact is I am frightfully near-sighted. When I took my 
glasses off just now I was no longer able to see myself in 
the mirror opposite. Naturally I supposed I had already 
gone home.” — New York Evening Post. 














Soliloquies of the Devil 


By H. F. LOCKHART 


I got a grouch. I feel so blasted sore 

I never speak a decent word —I can’t. 
An’ I don’t care a darn. The things I’ve bore 

’S enough to make a preacher croak his aunt. 
Now it’s vacation time, or soon will be, 


An’ every geezer’s gettin’ one but me. “Every geezer's gettin’ one 


but me. 


Say, ain’t it fierce? Here’s Henry on the trot 
Six days a week, an’ fit to curl his hair. 

Does any guy say “thank you”? I guess not; 
They only holler “ Get a move on, there!” 
Gee, then I jump! An’ some fresh mutt will say 
“This ain’t no funeral — goin’ to start to-day?” 


I’ve toted metal till my back was broke; 
I’ve shacked for everybody in the shop. 
Believe me, Oscar, it ain’t any joke 
To fetch and carry till you almost drop. 
But if there’s any soft things handed out, 
They jest fergit that Henery’s about. 





‘Get a move on, there!”’ 


There’s Old Man Smith. He says he’s goin’ to take 
A trip to Texas. Aw! I wisht he’d stay! 

The way he hollers round here makes me ache. 
I bet I’ll have some peace while he’s away. 

The firemen’s convention’s comin’, too. 

He’ll take that in— Vacations! He has two! 


The bookkeeper, she’s goin’ on a trip. 
The boss gave her and the stenographer 
An advertisin’ pass on a swell ship 
Across the Lakes.— Huh! Pretty soft for her! 
He’s got a lot of passes. Gets ’em free; wae oe 
_ I've toted metal ‘til my 
But he don’t never hand none out to me. back was broke.” 


There’s that guy Kinney; every little while 

He shakes the joint. He says he’s gotta go; 
The Red Men can’t pull off their stunts in style 

If he ain’t there. He’s mostly the whole show. 
Or else he’s got his garden truck to tend — 
He’s got excuse enough, and some to lend. 


Well, I should worry. Some one’s got to stay 
To keep the dump from goin’ to the bad. 
I s’pose they pick the best man anyway, 
So maybe I was wrong in gettin’ mad. 
But say! Let Henry whisper in your ear; 
“She's goin’ ona trip.” They’ll be darn glad to let me go next year! 
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VIGOR. 


By Carl R. Krafft, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
A reproduction of one of eight paintings presented to The Henry O. Shepard 
School, Fillmore and Mozart streets, Chicago, by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Engraved by Wells & Company, Chicago. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
Process inks by Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


According to the Facts in the Case. 


For several months past the printing-trade journals 
ive been discussing the cost of pamphlet binding in 
y.rious localities and endeavoring to make comparison of 
j-e price-lists, and the difference is amazing to one who has 
ot studied the matter carefully and made himself familiar 
th the items that enter into the cost of such work and the 
y.rious classes into which it should be divided before any 
itempt is made to make a standard list for the selling of 
pemphlet binding. 

The first and most easily discerned difference is in the 
quantity on each order and .the size of the book. It is 
irapossible to bind a single thousand pamphlets or booklets 
as cheaply as ten, fifty or a hundred thousand of exactly the 
same job. The small lots must be handled entirely by hand 
work, while the large lot may be done entirely by machin- 
ery, and this alone would call for a different price per thou- 
sand. Again, a heavy coated stock can not be handled as 
quickly as a lighter weight book-paper, and deckle-edge 
stock and special antiques are equally costly to make into 
books. This would call for another classification. So it 
would seem that those discussing these pamphlet-binding 
lists are trying to harmonize into one list something that 
has every bit as much variation as our presswork and 
composition. 

What is really needed is a set of price-lists for pamphlet 
binding along the same lines as the classified scale of 
presswork in the United Typothete of America Standard 
Price-List. Scales giving the cost of handwork in folding, 
inserting, gathering and covering on different grades of 
work; also scales giving the prices for machinework on the 
different classes in quantities sufficient to warrant the use 
of machines. Of course such a set of lists will take a large 
amount of careful, conscientious labor for their prepara- 
tion, but they will be worth all they cost when they are 
completed. 

Until something like this is done it is useless to rail at 
the city with a low price, prepared on the average cost 
of long editions of machinework, and compare its prices 
with those of some smaller place where the editions are all 
small or the quality such that handwork is absolutely neces- 
sary. There should be a sufficient amount of data available 
in plants using the Standard Cost System to make it pos- 
sible to figure out such lists with a very small percentage of 
error, and it is about time that such a basis was adopted for 
bindery work. 

The first-step toward such a price-list would be the col- 
lection of data as to the hourly production of each individ- 
ual operation entering into a book or pamphlet. The cost 
per hour we are supposed to have already in such plants as 
have a cost system, but the analysis into the units of opera- 
tion seems to have been neglected. Price-lists have been 
made for folding, gathering, inserting, etc., but they have 


‘mainly been arbitrary determinations of individuals or com- 


mittees appointed by the different organizations and bear 
no true relation to the actual cost of production even in the 
cities where they were promulgated. This is in fact the 
difficulty in making a price-list except when undertaken by 
a National Association that has only accuracy for its motto, 
or by individuals who have access to a sufficient number of 
records and are not in a position to be annoyed by the cry 
of some one of a committee who says: “It is impossible to 
get any such price, and we should make it thus and so.” 

Both the printers and the binders are suffering for such 
a set of price-lists as are here referred to, and it is time 
that some one took the initiative in getting the basis for 
them arranged. It is not sufficient to give a price per thou- 
sand folds, but the average production on which that price 
is founded must also be given, as in the presswork prices. 
This work must be done and done soon, and every printer 
and binder with a cost system should begin at once to gather 
the data that will be required and put it in such shape that 
it can be used, and have it ready when called for by the 
committee or whoever takes up the work. 

Make up your mind to do your share and “ do it now.” 


That Extra Hundred Impressions. 


There is always the feeling in the mind of the aggres- 
sive and progressive printer that he can do a little better 
than the other fellow and get his work out a little cheaper 
or a little faster, which is to all intents and purposes the 
same thing. He will look over the schedules in the price- 
book and say, “ Oh, that is all right for some people, but I 
can beat that a mile. I can easily get 1,100 an hour on that 
job, even if the book says that the average is 975. I can 
beat it a hundred anyhow.” Perhaps he can; but how 
many times does he find a job that will not come through in 
average time? 

Let us stop a little while and discuss the value of that 
extra hundred impressions an hour. We will take a size of 
press that sells at $2 an hour, to make easy figuring, as the 
proportion will be the same with any other size. On a cer- 
tain class of work the list gives the rate of production as 
950 impressions an hour, and the charging price as $2. If 
we increase the product of this press by 100 we get 1,050 an 
hour and either increase the income from that machine 21 
cents an hour, making it $2.21, or we reduce the cost per 
thousand impressions to $1.90. 

The wise printer will, of course, do the former and save 
the extra income to buy a faster machine to make more 
money with. The foolish one will sell his product for less, 
and wear out his machine faster and have his depreciation 
increase without any balancing income. 

Just a little further: A press running eight hours a 
day for three hundred days a year on an efficiency of eighty- 
five per cent will run 2,040 hours. At 21 cents an hour this 
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will give $428.40, if all were actual running time, but as 
about one-third will be make-ready time in the average 
shop, it will give $275.60 as the yearly value of that extra 
hundred impressions — that is, provided that the printer 
takes it as the reward of his better management and does 
not give it to the customer for nothing. It is only a simple 
arithmetical problem to find how long that extra hundred 
impressions will take to buy a new press. 

Then again, that extra hundred impressions may pre- 
vent the need of buying another press. One hundred an 
hour for the 1,360 actual running hours at eighty-five per 
cent efficiency will give you 136,000 impressions a year. 
And if you are busy, as you should be before buying new 
machinery, and running about ninety-three per cent effi- 
cient, it will produce 148,800 impressions. 

Think this over when you are tempted to buy a new 
machine for a temporary rush, and consider well whether 
a speeding up of an extra hundred impressions an hour will 
not do the trick equally as well. And then do not forget 
that the busy shop will come through with shorter make- 
ready time, as a rule, even when care is taken to do good 
work. When there are several idle machines standing 
around, it seems to take the vim out of an ordinary work- 
man. 

We know of one plant where all small machines that are 
likely to be idle for some time are removed to the store- 
room and only brought out when the work in hand is actu- 
ally more than the machines on the floor can comfortably 
handle. This, of course, could not be done with a cylinder 
press, but it would be an advantage if it could, and we have 
often thought that if a shop could be divided into sections 
and only as many sections opened to the workmen as could 
be profitably employed in them, it would show a greater net 
profit at the end of the year. It would be easier to get that 
extra hundred impressions. 


The Cost of Rollers and Ink. 


These two items of cost in the manufacture of printing 
are too often looked at from the wrong point of view or 
neglected altogether — both to the loss of the printer; there- 
fore, a little investigation as to the ultimate effect of the 
cost of these items on the price of the finished work will not 
be out of place. 

That these items do affect the quality of the production 
of the print-shop is a fact that will not be disputed by any 
sane printer, and it was owing to the circumstance that it 
has been our misfortune to receive of late a number of sam- 
ples of printing that plainly showed the presswork had 
suffered because of unsuitable inks and rollers, that we 
were led to write these paragraphs. 

In a few cases the attention of the guilty parties was 
called to the faults in the work and the cause, and more 
than one said: 
can not expect new rollers every week or for almost every 
job.” But that is just what we do expect, or rather would 
furnish in our own plant, if necessary. Several others 
said: ‘Ink costs money, and we can not be expected to 
buy $2 ink for every job.” Most decidedly not, but you 
should get ink suitable to the paper and the job; you can 
not expect to run all kinds of jobs on all kinds of paper with 
the same ink, or the same job on different kinds of paper 
with the same ink, and get really first-class results. 

This train of thought led us to try and figure out the 
approximate cost of rollers and ink per thousand impres- 
sions of ordinary jobwork and to discover if possible how 
much it would add to the ordinary job of commercial print- 
ing to keep the rollers in first-class condition all the time; 
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“Rollers cost money, you know, and you. 





not that we expected it to affect the cost of the job very 
seriously, but rather to show that the proportionate cost is 
so small that there is really no excuse for not getting a 
better quality of presswork. 

The Standard Cost System provides for charging the 
rollers as a direct department expense to be spread out over 
the work, but we will separate them and endeavor to get 
their cost per thousand impressions. 

The average plant buys at least two full sets of rollers 
per year for each press, some buy three sets, and a few 
doing considerable colorwork as many as four full sets. 
The average pressroom will run about seventy per cent 
productive and produces 1,400 salable hours per press a 
year, of which about one-fourth is taken up by the make- 
ready — say 300 hours’ make-ready — and this leaves 1,100 
hours of running-time over which must be divided the cost 
of those rollers. 

Taking the presses as running on average work the 
actual output will be slightly in excess of 800 an hour all 
around, which will give a total of 880,000 per press a year. 
Of course, some jobs will be run faster and others slower, 
but this will be a safe average, as it is not too high, and will 
not, therefore, make our roller cost per thousand too low. 
Now, let us see how it works out at a reasonable price for 
good rollers: 





———<— 











10x15 14x22 25x38 33x46 
3Sets—9 rollers ............ $8.10 Ee hoes apace si |lvomenanadous 
SIMS ed MRIS 23550 oy Cart soercescatalacsuav tT terete serie aon $45.00 $63 .00 
Output—1,400 hours ........ | 1,000,000, 880,000 960, 000 750,000 
Costiper L000. 2. 56. os bees $0.0081 $0.015 $0.047 | $0. 084 





The above is the total cost of three sets of rollers a year, 
and the difference between three sets and two would be just 
one-third of this amount, or less than three cents per thou- 
sand impressions on the largest sized sheet. In the light of 
these figures, is it not ridiculous to talk about the cost of 
rollers as an excuse for poor presswork? But there is still 
another side to the roller question. How much time is lost 
in the average pressroom trying to make unsuitable rollers 
work, and what would that time be worth if converted into 
salable hours? Do you ever go into your pressroom and see 
a pressman trying to coax a roller into condition by various 
washes and fanning and other stunts only too well known to 
the man behind the press? Do you stop to consider what it 
costs you in hard cash? Wouldn’t a good set of rollers 
pretty nearly save their value in real money, and when you 
deduct this from the cost of rollers wouldn’t there be a 
margin on the credit side? 

Now as to ink. An ordinary book-form of ten-point 
type on machine-finish paper will use .00054 pound of ink a 
square inch of the full size of the sheet, and a fully illus- 
trated catalogue form on supercalendered paper will use 
.00062 pound a square inch. Thus a 25 by 38 sheet of cata- 
logue will use .59 pound of ink a thousand impressions or 
less than six-tenths of a pound, which at 50 cents a pound 
will cost 30 cents a thousand. The short-sighted economist 
might try to cut this by using a 40-cent ink and saving 6 
cents a thousand in theory and perhaps getting a result 
that would reduce the value of the job ten times that much; 
but the most probable result would be that the cheaper ink, 
being less finely ground, would not go as far and the total 
expense would be greater. By getting a better ink, even as 
high as 75 cents, the theoretical increase in cost would only 
be 15 cents a thousand, and the actual increase would most 
likely be about 10 or 11 cents because of the better covering 
quality. ' 
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On the smaller jobwork the difference between 50-cent 
end $1 ink a thousand impressions would be so small that it 
would be nonsense to talk about it or even think seriously 

f it as a saving. 

But there is another side to the ink question. According 
‘9 the method of the Standard Cost System all ink is 
charged direct to the job; and the customer pays for it, so 
“ Why worry? ” 

These are small things when you come to separate them 

nd look at them in their natural size, but many print- 
crs seem to magnify them in their imaginations and try to 
+conomize by buying poor rollers, because they can save 

9 to 50 cents each on them, and to buy fewer rollers than 
/re actually necessary to do good work. They try to save 

ioney by buying ink at the lowest price a pound, instead of 
-oing to some first-class inkmaker and telling him just 

hat they want to do and just the kind of paper they are 
 oing to do it on, and letting him supply the best ink for 
(ae purpose. 

You would not consider any printer perfectly sane who 
| nowingly risked a job with from one to two dollars’ worth 
«f stock a thousand in order to save from one to three cents 
; thousand in rollers and ink, and yet there are hundreds of 
vrinters doing just this very thing through ignorance or 
thoughtlessness every day. 

Think of this the next time you are tempted to buy cheap 
inks or to be stingy with your pressroom in the item of 
rollers. 

Reducing the Hour-Cost in the Office. 


Many printers fail to recognize that the principal place 
to reduce the hour-cost in the plant is in the business office. 
They try all kinds of schemes of efficiency and adopt rules 
to prevent waste and force up the output, but fail to see 
that the real vitality of any business must have its origin 
in the proprietor and in the front office. : 

There are three important factors affecting the hour- 
costs in a printing-plant, and these are all under the direct 
control of the management, but not always accorded the 
consideration they should receive. 

As every one knows who has studied the matter even 
casually the hour-cost is made up of four factors — labor 
or wages, superintendence, department expense, and pro- 
portion of overhead or business expense. The department 
expense is divided into fixed and direct expense. 

Labor cost is an easily determined amount, as is also 
superintendence. The fixed department expense is also 
readily found and is composed of such fixed charges as 
interest, insurance, taxes, rent, power, light, heat, and 
depreciation or replacement, all of which vary little or 
none at all from year to year. The department direct 
expenses are the supplies, repairs, and incidentals which 
are different each month and year, and which may be 
increased or decreased by varying business or greater or 
less efficiency on the part of the superintendence. The 
fourth item of overhead is more nearly uniform than is 
generally believed or understood when the cost system is 
properly conducted and its findings allowed to govern the 
business office. 

Now, the two principal places where the hour-cost is 
affected must naturally be in the variable columns of labor 
and direct department expense, and it is here that the fore- 
man and the superintendent can save money for the firm 
by not carrying too many hands for the business in hand 
and by keeping down the miscellaneous expense items. 
But there is another place for saving that is often over- 
looked because it belongs in the office and is, as offices are 
generally conducted, nobody’s particular business. This is 


the cost of the fixed charges as affected by overequipment. 
That idle machine, or that unused type, or that lot of cuts 
or electros that have long outlived their usefulness, are 
each helping to pile up the overhead charges against every 
hour of salable time in the shop. 

Every dollar of overequipment that you have in your 
inventory and are considering as investment carries into 
your fixed charges almost twenty cents of cost per annum, 
and that means $200 of extra expense to be carried by the 
productive hours for each $1,000 of idle type, machinery, or 
material that you have in the plant. 

Here is food for thought. Take a $30,000 plant with 
$3,000 of overequipment in the shape of one press worth 
$2,000, $700 worth of type never used, and $300 in old cuts 
and electros that will not be wanted again; this makes a 
real cost in fixed charges for interest, depreciation or 
replacement, rent and heat, light, insurance and taxes, etc., 
of quite a sum as shown here: 


Total overequipment.. . .. $3,000.00 
Interest at 6 per cent........ ere $180.00 
Replacement or depreciation. . . : ewan ao, a 
Rent and heat....:.. * 50.00 
Insurance at 1} per cent... . 45.00 
Taxes..... near i . 45.00 
Incidentals, handling and care. : ; .. 10.00 


Total annual cost... ... vee ...-- $595.00 


It is generally considered that a plant worth $30,000 
will produce an output of from $70,000 to $90,000 according 
to the amount of merchandise handled, and such an output 
will call for $20,000 to $30,000 for merchandise, $20,000 to 
$25,000 for labor, and will carry an expense account of 
from $15,000 to $20,000. Thus it will be seen that the 
annual cost of carrying $3,000 of overequipment in such a 
plant will add from three to five per cent of the total 
expense and a very heavy load on the productive hour-cost, 
probably from two to four per cent or from two to five cents 
an actual sold hour in the different departments. 

Please note that the amount of overequipment in this 
plant is only taken as ten per cent of the total value of the 
plant, including the overequipment, while there are many 
plants with from twenty-five to thirty per cent too much 
equipment. There is a remedy. 

If these items of overequipment were eliminated there 
would be a loss on the inventory the first year and the plant 
would be smaller on paper and in fact, but its productive 
capacity or rather its profit-producing capacity would be 
increased, as the almost $600 of cost of keeping the extra 
stuff would be turned into the profits each year, and the 
money received for the junk would be returned to the capi- 
tal account at once. The following years would show an 
added efficiency because of the moral effect of the difference 
between being busy all around and the effect of idle machin- 
ery that has been standing for a long time. This latter 
item is also one that is often overlooked in our efforts to 
increase the percentage of efficiency in a plant. There isa 
wonderful spur to effort when others around us are also 
active. 

The Double-Up Proposition. 


One of the big problems that often confront the man 
in charge of a printing-plant, especially the small and 
medium-sized plant, is that of doubling up to save press- 
work. He is constantly face to face with the fact that his 
larger competitor has presses of greater size and can run 
that catalogue in thirty-twos instead of sixteens, or in 
twenty-fours instead of eights, and thinks that he must 
figure on running it the same way to keep in the game even 
if he loses money by so doing. It is the same in the job- 
room; he is sure that the job he must run on the half- 
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medium will be run by his competitor four-up on the pony. 
He is in constant fear that his smaller equipment is keep- 
ing him from getting the good orders and that all the cream 
is going to his big neighbor. 

If he will, under these conditions, take an hour off from 
worrying and study up the relative cost of doing the work 
both ways he will feel much better and be able to lose a job 
with greater peace of mind and perhaps with pity in his 
heart for the lucky (?) man who got it. When in doubt 
about the matter of doubling up, just make two estimates 
on the job and see where you would get off. Make both 
these estimates at cost prices and not at selling prices and 
you will be able to make a more unbiased judgment of the 
realities of the case. 

For instance, take a four-page circular, each page 6 by 9 
inches, with a small half-tone at the top or in the center, 
printed in one color on an ordinary coated paper. This job 
will run one-up on the half-medium press and will figure 
out like this: 








10,000 | 


20,000 50,000 





$ 1.60 
60.00 


$61.60 


| 

| 

| | 
$60, | 
24.00 | 
| 


$ 1.60 
12.00 


$1.60 


Make-ready, 2 hours at 80c.. 
6.00 


Running, 13 hours, per 1, 900. 





$7.60 $13.60 $25.60 








These are the costs of make-ready and running only as 
the other costs will be almost the same. Let us now see 
what this job will be worth in labor and material cost as 
done on the cylinder, taking the make-ready and running 
and those costs that are peculiar to the doubling up such as 
extra lock-up, electrotypes, etc. 








10,000 20,000 





Lock-up for foundry, 4 pages. $ 0.90 $ 0.90 
Extra lock-up for press .. . ; .90 90 | 
Electros, 3 each of 4 pages, 12 

10.80 10.80 


electros, block 
Make-ready, 16 pages, form 

25x38 5 10.50 10.50 
Running, 1 hour, per 1,000 at 
40 3.50 7.00 


$30.10 








$24.85 | $26.60 $40.60 














A comparison of these tables will show that it is un- 
profitable to try to run such a job four-up, unless there is 
more of an edition than twenty-five thousand copies, and 
that real economy would only begin at about forty thou- 
sand. In fact, all the quantities less than twenty thousand 
can be done cheaper on the jobber. 

But some one may say that it could be done better two- 
up on a small pony. Let us see how this works out: 











50,000 





Lock-up for foundry, 4 pane. ». 90 


Lock-up for press extra. 

Electros, 1 each, 4 pages. 

Make-ready 19x24 sheet... ... 

Running, 50 min., per 1,000 
“35k 








$15.10 22.60 














Here we find that the two smaller quantities can be pro- 
duced on the job press cheaper than on the ‘pony, and that 
the twenty thousand lot comes so near that it could be han- 
dled at the cylinder price if necessary, but that a promise 
of a quicker delivery which would be possible when there 
was no waiting for electros would most likely secure the 
order. 

For this comparison the cost of the cylinder presses has 
been taken at $1.40 an hour for the 25 by 38 and $1.20 an 
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hour for the pony, which is about right for any well- 
managed plant with several presses of this kind, but it 
would be too low for a small plant where only one cylinder 
was in use and that possibly not more than sixty per cent 
of the time. On the big lot of fifty thousand it would pay 
the small plant to give out the presswork, but on the other 
quantities it should run the job singly. 

Remember that these are cost prices and for only part 
of the work, and make out a full estimate for yourself to 
fix the matter in your memory. 

The same method of figuring applies in regard to the 
smaller jobs, but here there is one rule that it is well to 
remember: You can always save money by doubling up on 
any small job where the double-sized job does not require a 
larger size press or cause the paper to cut to waste, unless 
the amount of composition or electrotyping costs more than 
the impressions save. To illustrate: On a run of five thou- 
sand or ten thousand business cards, the composition on 
which amounts to not more than an hour, you can save by 
doubling up and setting two. Ona run of twenty thousand 
it will pay to set four or get three electros. On a run of 
five thousand, where the composition amounts to two hours 
or the electros cost two dollars or more, it will seldom or 
never pay to double up, but on a run of ten thousand it 
would. 

This is a matter of real importance to the small plant 
and it will pay its proprietor to figure out for himself a 
little table of times of make-ready and run, and keep it 
handy so that he can refresh his memory and as an aid to 
quick decisions. 


Keeping Promises on Orders. 


There are so many printers whose promises are like pie- 
crust, only made to be broken, that the whole craft has 
been given a bad name for its delinquency in respect to 
delivery. Of course, it is impossible to tell to a minute 
exactly how long it will take to finish a job or when it will 
be ready for delivery, and accidents have a habit of hap- 
pening at just the worst possible time and disarranging the 
best-laid plans, but with care and the exercise of a little 
good judgment in promising enough could be kept to secure 
a good name for yourself and the trade. There are several 
printers in various sections of the United States who make- 
good on the proposition “ We never disappoint.” 

When asked how he managed to maintain his reputation 
and print on all his stationery and advertising matter the 
phrase “ We never disappoint,” a printer in an eastern city 
said: “I always promise with a knowledge of what I have 
on hand and what I can promise and allow myself time 
enough to do the work. Then if I fall down I make it up by 
night work and overtime and the customer gets what I 
promised.” In reply to the question as to how he handled 
the “ rush ” fiend, he said: “I plainly tell him how long the 


* job will take and tell him that I will work night and day 


until it is done if he is willing to foot the necessary bill.” 
“Tell him just exactly how much?” “Qh, no! Not ona 
rush proposition. He must pay for just what he gets and 
all of it, and I make him understand that part of it before 
I start the job.” 

From a consensus of opinion of those who have success- 
fully made the promise and not disappointed we glean the 
following facts, that seem to form a fairly good basis for 
handling all promises in a plant devoted to printing. They 
seem to fit together like this: 

Only one person in a printing-plant can be allowed to 
make promises of delivery and all others must consult this 
person before giving out any promises. 

Each evening all departments must report to him the 
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mount of work in hand promised for the following day, 
the amount promised later or without date, and the number 


of hours left open in that department for the following day. 


‘rom these reports and his own memoranda, which should 
gree with the reports, he makes a schedule of the hours 
ossible from the number of hands in each department, the 
ours already promised for the next day, or if made in the 
.orning for that day, other hours of work in hand and the 
pen hours for the day. As each job is taken or promise 
iade, an estimate of the hours it will take in each depart- 
ient is made, a note made on the schedules and a notice 
nt to the foreman of each department affected by the 
yming work of the date it will reach him. In other words, 
» carefully routes the job through the shop, and makes up 
time-table as if it were a special train on a railroad. 
ach department head notes this on his schedule and 
icludes it in his next report. 

When a job comes that must go ahead of others the man 

, the office who makes the promises routes the job and 

‘cides which others are to be held back or side-tracked for 

, and gets the schedules of those jobs and makes a new 

me-table for them. He may decide that the new job must 
-ake overtime and not disturb those already routed. . 

If through accident or through the vagaries of the cus- 
comer a job is side-tracked and loses its turn, the fact is to 
ie immediately reported to the routing clerk in the office, 
and he will make a new place for it and advance the sched- 
le of some other job so as to avoid loss of time in the work- 
‘ooms, and will at once notify the departments affected of 
he change that has been made. 

This method will give the office constant and accurate 
knowledge of how many hours there are to be sold each day, 
and just where they are to be found, thus putting the sell- 
ing force in possession of the information they need to 
enable them to seek for the right kind of business for the 
condition of the works. It will prevent overpromising, and 
relieve the consciences of the parties in the office who have 
to answer inquiries as to the progress of work in hand. In 
fact, it will eliminate most of those inquiries because the 
customer will soon learn to wait with patience when he 
knows that the promises made will be kept. 

It is all accomplished by just a little planning and a 
little care in following the plan when made, and any printer 
can do it if he will really try. Naturally, it will require 
some backbone and courage to say to a prospective cus- 
tomer, “I can not give you that job until next week,” when 
you expect him to rush out to the fellow around the corner, 
but in a large majority of cases you will find that he can 
wait until next week if sure of getting the goods on time. 
Again, it requires nerve to say to a buyer, “ That job will 
take twenty-eight hours, and in order to finish it when you 
want it, it will be necessary for us to work overtime, for 
which you will be expected to pay extra”; but in many 
cases, when said in the proper spirit and convincingly, it 
will cause him to say, “ Oh, well, can I have it in three or 
four days, without extra charge? ” 

But, after all, the whole thing is up to you. Do not make 
a promise unless you are absolutely certain you will be 
able to keep to the letter — and then keep it. Be posted on 
your shop and what it is doing, and do not overpromise 
under any condition. But if you do, by accident, overprom- 
ise, make good before the customer finds it out. Do not 
allow your customer to know that you did any overtime 
unless you are going to make him pay for it and let him 
know that he is paying. 

Business is business, as our Hebrew friends say, and 
business can never be built up on a foundation of broken 
promises. 
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WISDOM FROM MEXICO. 


General Villa is said to be addicted to elaborate forms 
of speech. Some of the proverbs of his nation, which he is 
never tired of quoting, are interesting: 

A close mouth catches no flies. 

Your worst enemy is always one of your own trade. 

Smear yourself with honey and you will be devoured by 
flies, 

Better be the head of a mouse than the tail of a lion. 

Although a monkey is clothed in silk, it still remains a 
monkey. ; 

Get a name for early rising, and you may lie abed all 
day. 

To a good appetite no bread is too hard. 

Some of these are certainly not inappropriate under 
existing cireumstances.— Westminster Gazette. 








Sunset on the Pacific Coast, Just Out from Seattle, Washington. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 


CHORAL REPARTEE. 


Once in a while the choirs do get back at the minister, 
as, for example, in a Connecticut church the other Sunday 
morning. The minister announced, just after the choir had 
sung its anthem, as his text, “ Now, when the uproar had 
ceased.” But the singers bided their time patiently, and 
when the sermon was over, rose and rendered in most melo- 
dious fashion another anthem beginning, “ Now, it is high 
time to awake after sleep.” — Congregationalist. 
















































This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which ‘The Inland Printer” 
has origi ially desirable for the good of the trade. 





ted as 





Superintendent Seeks Change. 

(2000) Superintendent desires to locate in Chicago 
with large concern. Practical man in every detail of the 
business. Printer by trade, has made a special study of 
shop efficiency, is cost-system expert, thorough estimator, 
and can produce results of the highest nature. Married 
man, thirty-eight years of age, thoroughly reliable. Look- 
ing for a big job where merit counts and where there is a 
field for advancement. 


Desires Position as Foreman. 

(2001) <A young man, thirty years of age, married, is 
looking for a foremanship in the northeastern part of the 
country. Has had eight years’ experience all around. Now 
employed in country newspaper and job office where he is 
responsible for the work from start to finish. Prefers small 


plant. Can furnish references. 
Proofreader. 
(2002) <A practical printer would like to secure a posi- 


tion as proofreader. Has had twelve years’ experience 
reading proof, is college man and perfectly capable of 
undertaking the work. Has been advised by physician to 
lay down work of ministry and change occupation. Is eligi- 
ble for membership in union, and will join at once if 
requested. 

Compositor. 

(2003) A compositor, English, thirty-six years of age, 
desires to make a change in the fall. All-around man with 
several years’ experience on all kinds of work. Served 
seven years’ apprenticeship to the trade. Four years’ expe- 
rience in this country. Three years in present place. Has 
some knowledge of cost system. Somewhere in the East 
preferred. References. 


Compositor. 

(2004) A young married man, thirty-nine years old, 
has had experience as book and magazine make-up man in 
several of the best printing-offices in the United States, and 
is desirous of making connections with good up-to-date 
firm. Will go anywhere. Union. 


Seeks Position as Foreman. 

(2005) Systematic, efficient, desk or working foreman 
desires connection with house where prospects are good. 
Is a conscientious, hard worker; sober, absolutely reliable; 
said to get maximum results from force with minimum 


friction. Union, married, sticker. Will go anywhere. 
Would Like Position as Ruler. 
(2006) A young man would like position as ruler in 


small shop in country town. Has had seven years’ expe- 
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rience on general jobwork, is a first-class worker, and can 
make himself useful around the shop. Steady, sober, sin- 


gle. Twenty-three years old. Does not use tobacco or 
liquor. 
Newspaper for Sale. 
(2007) Ideal newspaper and job shop, located on Guli 


coast of Alabama, for sale. Will sell complete outfit, ample 
for all purposes, in concrete building with light all around, 
and fine residence, for $8,000. Nearest paper, thirty-five 
miles. Large circulation and fine rates for advertising. 
Reason for selling: Wife and daughter ill, and it is neces- 
sary to seek change of climate. 


Foreman Seeks Opening. 

(2008) Union printer, married man, reliable, with 
twenty-five years’ experience in the composing-room, capa- 
ble of handling men and getting results, familiar with 
magazine, catalogue and general commercial work, is desir- 
ous of securing position anywhere in United States. 


Composing-Room Foreman. 

(2009) A New York man is desirous of making a 
change if he can secure a position in the Middle West, Illi- 
nois or Iowa preferred. Twenty-nine years of age, a thor- 
ough printer, understands monotype and linotype. At 
present employed as proofreader. References. 





Country Weekly for Sale. 

(2010) Non-printer owner of New England country 
weekly desires to sell, to accept different work for which he 
is better fitted. Price, $6,000. One of the most interesting 
weeklies and job offices in the country, with important city 
circulation. Gross earnings, $6,315.11. Linotype, two job- 
bers, four motors. Large amount of wood'and metal type 
Netted last printer-owner $2,500 yearly. 


Photoengraver Would Take Charge of Department. 


(2011) An experienced photoengraver, who for the 
past ten years has been at the head of the department on 
one of the large daily papers, and who understands all 
branches of the trade, is seeking a position in the same 
capacity. Consolidation of papers makes change necessary. 


Compositor and Stoneman Desires Position. 
(2012) First-class compositor and stoneman, thirty- 
six years of age, married, is seeking a position with a 
concern doing a high grade of work. Is anxious to locate 
somewhere away from the Great Lakes on account of cli- 
mate. Can furnish the best of references as to character 
and ability. 


Desires Position as Foreman or Editor. 

(2013) Young married man is desirous of securing 
position as forenian or publisher of a weekly paper, or fore- 
man and assistant in editorial department with certain 
specified duties, in a plant, perhaps, where the proprietor is 
actively connected with other business and seeks a division 
of duties, or where the proprietor is seeking more leisure on 
account of age. Has been manager of small plant for six 
years. Has never had actual experience in capacity of 
editor, but has been in close touch with the work and has 
made a special study of that part of the business. Strictly 
sober, and does not use tobacco in any form. Willing to go 
anywhere in the United States. 


Practical Printer and Advertising Man Seeks 
Connection. 

(2014) A practical printer of twenty-five years’ expe- 

rience, familiar with both the productive and sales end o! 
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the business and having a good advertising experience to 
augment his practical knowledge, seeks a connection where 
his combined experience can be used to advantage. Best 
ork is along the idea and service end. Is forty years of 
ae, and has been in the habit of earning $5,000 a year. 

or some time past has been manager of concern with 
anual output of about half a million dollars. Is compe- 
eat to handle work in its entirety. 


Newspaper and Job Office for Sale or Lease. 


(2015) An opportunity is open for the right man to 
» rchase a country newspaper with well-equipped job 
partment in Alabama. Outfit consists of Cottrell drum 
> jinder, Golding jobber, new type-faces and other equip- 
ent. Paper is six-column, quarto, with a circulation of 
i teen hundred. The only other paper in the county is 
crty miles away. Will sell or lease to a competent and 
‘liable man. Democrat and prohibitionist preferred. 


Advertising Manager Seeks Larger Field. 

(2016) Advertising manager, now in charge of adver- 
ising and catalogues, composing copy, planning and 
‘ranging, desires to connect with a larger house doing 
core extensive advertising and offering larger opportuni- 

tivs. Would consider position as assistant advertising 
manager with manufacturing concern. Understands draw- 
ing, and makes his own cover-designs; also does considera- 
ble commercial photography. Gives first-class references, 
and will submit specimens of work. 


Desires to Learn Estimating. 

(2017) Young man, twenty-five years of age, would 
like to connect with some house in New England, preferably 
Boston, where he will have an opportunity to learn esti- 
mating and work into the selling end of the business. Spent 
one year in school of printing, besides serving apprentice- 
ship, and has been a close student of the work. Gives refer- 
ences from former employers. 


Would Demonstrate and Sell Printing Machinery. 


(2018) Young man, for past five years director of 
printing in a training-school, is seeking a broader field and 
would like to connect with some manufacturer of printing 
machinery as demonstrator and salesman. Will start low 
if opportunity is presented for working up. 


Foreman Desires Change of Location. 


(2019) Foreman of first-class printing-plant desires 
change of location. Is a young man of good education, good 
habits, and good business ability; a practical and artistic 
printer, having a thorough all-around knowledge of the 
trade and a wide experience in both large and small shops 
of the better class. Can take full responsibility of laying 
out and directing the work of the plant. Understands cost 
accounting and estimating. Desires position of responsi- 
bility, as general or composing foreman, in first-class, 
up-to-date plant. 

Linotype Operator. 


(2020) Young man, nineteen years of age, with sev- 
eral years’ experience on job and magazine work, would 
like to secure a position in a first-class printing-office. Has 
taken a course in linotype, and would like to keep on the 
machine. Prefers Ohio, but will go anywhere for a good 
opening. 


Foreman Seeks Connection. 
(2021) Foreman having twenty years’ experience at 
the business, part of the time in business for himself, has 
recently sold out his interest and would like to make a 


connection offering good opportunities. Can handle men to 
get the best results. If satisfactory, would like to buy an 
interest. 

Stockman and Papercutter. 

(2022) Stockman and papercutter, having fifteen years’ 
practical experience, thoroughly posted on paper grades 
and values, and the various methods of handling and 
storing stock, is seeking an opening. Is considered above 
the average workman on cutting-machine, and is capable 
of handling all miscellaneous details in connection with the 
work. Good executive ability; no undesirable habits. 


Job and Ad. Man Wants Opening. 

(2023) Job and ad. man, twenty-five years at the 
trade, who can handle tabular matter, monotype, make up 
and do stonework, would like to make a connection offering 
a permanent position. Will go anywhere near Chicago. 
Union. Prompt, careful, no bad habits. 


Linotype Operator and Machinist. 

(2024) Linotype operator and machinist, graduate of 
Inland Printer School, and having one year’s experience, 
will be open for a position about September 1, and would 
like to locate farther south, Illinois or Missouri preferred, 
but will consider anything. Ten years’ printing experience 
before learning machine. Speed 4,500 and better (eight- 
point) per hour. Union. Can give good references. 


Desires to Connect with Printing or Lithographing 
Firm. 


(2025) Young man, twenty-seven years of age, high- 
school graduate, having a special inclination to the print- 
ing and allied trades, wishes to hear from printing or 
lithographing firm with a view to learning the business 
thoroughly. Has had three years’ experience in cost depart- 
ment of publishing house, and possesses a good knowledge 
of modern efficiency methods. Any reasonable proposition 
will be considered if the right opportunity is offered. 


Stationery and Catalogue Printer Wanted. 

(2026) An opening is offered to a good stationery and 
catalogue printer, who can assist and O. K. small work. 
First-class job, catalogue, monotype and blank-book shop. 
Also a young printer as job-office proofreader — part time 
on each. Non-union. 


Man Wanted for Printers’ Organization Work. 
(2027) An experienced and well-educated man of good 
personality is wanted to represent a printers’ organization 
in eastern territory. Thorough knowledge of the printing 
industry and organization work indispensable. 


Linotype Machinist-Operator Owning Equipment 
Desires to Make Connection. 


(2028) Linotype machinist-operator, with one Model 5 
and one Model 8, eight magazines, twelve fonts of matrices, 
and all other supplies; perfect in English and German and 
familiar with French, Spanish and Italian, and equipped to 
handle work in these languages; experienced in composi- 
tion of every description; would like to connect with a 
large publishing house or daily paper. East preferred. 
Would take share in a well-established daily. 


Pressroom Foreman or Assistant Superintendent. 

(2029) Young man, thirty-one years of age, having 
fifteen years’ experience at the printing trade, desires to 
connect with some reliable firm in the capacity of foreman 
or assistant superintendent in pressroom. Has also had 
some selling experience. Will locate anywhere in New 
England. 
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HOT-WEATHER ADVICE. 


The convention season is now on, and so is the hot 
weather. The following timely advice is sent out by the 
secretary of the Illinois Board of Health in accordance with 
the wishes of Governor Dunne, and by bearing this advice 
in mind and acting on it, trouble will be avoided. 

Sunstrokes and heat prostrations have been of such 
general occurrence in all parts of the country as to indicate 
the necessity of giving the people some instruction in the 
first-aid care of such cases, and, what is much more impor- 
tant, of giving them advice in the form of a few simple 
rules of right living, which if followed will reduce the inci- 
dence of cases of heat-stroke to the minimum. Police offi- 
cers especially should be able to differentiate heat-strokes 
from other affections. 

There are two forms of heat-stroke — heat prostration 









































Winter Poetry. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


or exhaustion, and sunstroke or insolation. The two forms . 


differ somewhat in symptoms presented and in a measure 
call for different treatment. In either type of case, how- 
ever, the services of a doctor should be obtained as soon as 
possible. Pending the doctor’s arrival the patient should 
be given prompt and intelligent attention. 


Cure for Heat Prostration. 
Heat prostration is a mild form of heat-stroke, and 
while it frequently occurs outdoors it not uncommonly 
comes on indoors, especially among those employed in 
places of excessive heat. It manifests itself by sudden and 
marked exhaustion, accompanied by a pale, cold or clammy 
condition of the skin and a feeble pulse. 
The treatment of heat prostration calls for the imme- 
diate removal of the patient to a shaded place as cool and 
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airy as possible. Loosen all tight clothing and apply cold 
water liberally to the chest and head. Spirits of ammonia 
(hartshorn) may be held to the nostrils, and not infre- 
quently it may be found necessary to give small quantities 
of stimulants. In that event, black coffee, brandy or diluted 
spirits of ammonia may be used. Rest is essential. 


What to Do for Sunstroke. 

Sunstroke is the more serious form of heat-stroke and 
is highly fatal. It occurs most commonly outdoors amon 
those whose work exposes them to a hot sun. Users of alew- 
hol and those addicted to other excessives, such as over- 
eating, are particularly liable to attack. 

In cases of sunstroke the face becomes purplish, the 
eyes bloodshot, veins swollen and corded, skin dry and 
burning to the touch, the body temperature often reaching 
100 degrees or over. 

Treatment of sunstroke until the doctor arrives shou! 1 
be as follows: Remove patient to cool, dry place; loosen 
all tight clothing, taking off upper outer garment. Appiy 
cracked ice in cloths or rubber bags to head and alonz 
spinal column. If ice is not available, immerse patient 11 
cold water. Crowding about the patient should not be pe - 
mitted; air and quiet are demanded. 





Ways to Avoid Heat-Stroke. 

Exposure of the head or spine to the direct rays of tle 
sun should be guarded against. Those who must work 
under a hot sun should wear a padding of cotton or strip 
of flannel along the spinal column. The hat should be light 
and ventilated. 

Alcoholic drinks of all kinds, including beer, must le 
avoided, especially by those working under a hot sun or in 
hot quarters. Drink buttermilk. 

Don’t overload the stomach; eat much less than in cool 
weather. Avoid such heating foods as fats and pastries. 
Eat more of fruits and vegetables and less of meats. 

Take a tub bath in lukewarm water every morning and 
every evening. 

Walk on the shaded side of the street and when doing 
so remove your hat. 

Avoid tight-fitting belts, collars or other articles of 
clothing which tend to retard free circulation of the blood. 

Wear thin, porous clothing—linen or crash for 
instance. 

Finally, control your temper and don’t sputter about the 
weather. Hot talk makes hot bodies. 











OVERLOOKED. 

A lawyer for a railway company once had to defend 
his employers from the charge of negligence in the case 
of a farmer whose produce-cart was demolished at a grade 
crossing, not without bodily injury to the farmer himself, 
who was driving. 

The accident happened at night and the principal wit- 
ness was an old colored man who was on guard armed 
with a lantern to signal the approach of trains. 

“Now, John,” said the lawyer, “did you swing your 
lantern when you saw the cart coming? ” 

“Yassir, I sut’nly did, suh, I done swung dat lantern 
right crost de road.” 

On the strength of this testimony the lawyer won his 
case. He took occasion to thank the witness. 

“Much obleeged to yo’,’ Marse Torm,” replied that 
worthy. “I’se pow’ful glad I could he’p yo’. But I was 
plumb scairt dat other lawyer gwine ax me ef dat lantern 
was lit.” — New York Evening Post. 

































Annual Outing of the Ben Franklin Club of Albany, 
New York. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Albany, New York, held its 
nual outing at Shafer’s Grove on June 20, and the news- 
p. pers reported that while the printer’s devil was not in 
e. idence physically his spirit certainly was. 

A baseball game led off the day’s festivities headed by 
> respective captains, Wallace Beebe and Ira Payne, and 
V. Dolan was umpire. The prize, a box of cigars, was 
lit even. Athletics and other games were introduced 
a’ter the baseball match for prizes donated by local mer- 
ciants and printers’ supply houses. Girls’ races, boys’ 
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races, young ladies’ races, fifty-yard special races for mem- 
bers only, prize teams appearing in three-legged race, egg 
races for ladies, needle-threading contests, and a verse- 
making contest used up all the time until late in the eve- 
ning, when the orchestra struck up for the dancing which 
closed an enjoyable day. 

The Entertainment Committee, Fred A. Williams, 
George Clerk, Ray B. Evory, Frank D. Sargent and J. B. 
Lyon, Jr., covered themselves with glory, but the spotlight 
shone particularly on the energetic secretary, Frank E. 
Jenks. 


Ohio State Convention. 


Cleveland will be the Mecca for all the Ohio printers 
and many visitors from sister States at the Ohio Printers’ 
Federation convention, September 10, 11 and 12. 

This convention will be something different — the best 
part of the program being devoted to chart talks, estimating 
analysis and demonstrations. The feature will be a three- 
minute talk contest for prizes. Among the very few speak- 
ers will be William J. Hartman, of Chicago; Fred Webster, 
of Holyoke, Massachusetts, and William J. H. Boetcker, of 
Toledo, whose subjects will be out of the usual line. The 
visitors will be entertained with a banquet presided over by 
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OUTING OF THE BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
Photo by courtesy of the Knickerbocker Press, Albany. 
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the champion toastmaster of the country, with no addresses. 
An auto trip in private cars owned by Cleveland and local 
printers. The printers’ play, “ The Revised Proof,” and 
Shakespearean readings in costume by Messrs. Dale and 
Cannon. The cry throughout the State is “ One thousand 
registered printers in Cleveland,” and it is expected there 
will be that many if not more there. 


Master Printers of South Carolina in Third Annual 
Meeting. 

The third annual meeting of the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina was held at Chick Springs, South 
Carolina, on July 8, 1914. The meeting was called to order 
at 11:15 A.M. by the president, C. C. Muller. In the absence 
of the secretary, J. C. Keys was requested to act in that 
capacity, and the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with. After the regular routine 
business — during the course of which a new roll of mem- 


bers was made up, and a number signed an agreement to 
become members of the Master Printers’ Association of 
South Carolina and abide by the constitution and by-laws 
—was disposed of, the following papers were read: 
“Why a Weekly Newspaper Needs a Cost System Equally 
As Much As a Job Office,” by J. C. Keys; “ The Results of 
the Cost System in Actual Use,” by John J. Furlong; 
“ Errors — Their Cost, Cause and Prevention,” by C. E. 
Band. Each of these papers brought forth considerable 
discussion, and many points of interest and value to those 
in attendance were brought out by the discussions. 

During the afternoon session of the meeting C. S. 
Conner, of Baltimore, read a paper on “ Reducing Costs 
and Increasing Profits by Proper Planning,” and J. B. 
Denham read a paper on “ Organization, Its Objects and 
Aims.” 

The report of the Nominating Committee was accepted 
and the following officers elected for the coming year: 
President, C. C. Muller; vice-president, J. C. Keys; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. H. Hamel. Executive Committee: 
J. J. Furlong, O. K. Williams, Mason C. Brunson. 

C. S. Conner suggested that a joint meeting of the 
Master Printers’ Associations of North and South Carolina 
be arranged for next year, and upon motion a committee 
was appointed and requested to confer with the North 
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Carolina Association relative to arranging for a joint ses- 
sion of the two organizations during the year 1915. 

A motion was also made to the effect that the meeting of 
the association for the year 1915 be held at Chick Springs, 
and that the Executive Committee be instructed to fix the 
date so as to coincide with the meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Press Association. This motion was unanimously 
carried. 


Pacific Coast Employing Printers’ Congress. 


Several hundred delegates from all parts of the Pacific 
coast, as far south as Los Angeles and as far east as 
Montana, assembled at the Empress Hotel, in Victoria, 
British Columbia, on the morning of June 15, for the 
purpose of attending the sessions of the Pacific Coast 
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3. That the fund derived from the payment of such 
dues be used, primarily, in the employment of a good 
organization man who shall be a cost-finding expert, and 
whose entire time shall be devoted to an educational cam- 
paign among the employing printers of the Pacific coast. 
Who shall explain and install cost systems, round up weak 
local organizations, keep organizations in touch with others, 
and promote general codperation and interest in the print- 
ing business and the printing world. 

4. That such portion of this fund as is not applied to 
the employment of such organization may be applied to 
defraying the expenses incurred by the annual meeting, 
and in supplying the president and secretary with requisite 
sums for their expenses. 

Continuing, President Anderson dwelt at length on the 


YOUNG LADIES’ RACE, OUTING OF BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF ALBANY. 
Photo by courtesy of the Knickerbocker Press, Albany. 


Employing Printers’ Congress, which opened on that date 
and continued through the evening of June 17. 

The congress proper was opened at half-past ten by 
W. J. C. Ede, president of the Victoria Typothete. After 
the invocation by Rev. Dr. Scott, of the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church, addresses of welcome were extended, on behalf 
of the city by Mayor Stewart, and on behalf of the printers 
of Victoria by Munroe Miller. 

Jo M. Anderson, of Sacramento, California, president 
of the congress, responded to the addresses of welcome and 
made an extensive report dealing with the progress of the 
work of organization during the past year, and containing 
the following important recommendations: 

1. That the Pacific Coast Employing Printers’ Con- 
gress be made an active organization by the adoption of a 
constitution and by-laws. 

2. That a provision be incorporated in the constitution 
and by-laws providing for membership dues not to exceed 
$5 per annum, payable quarterly, in advance. 


importance of codperation and organization. He said that 
immediately after the last congress he went home and 
began a campaign among the printers, using the follow-up 
system of communications. This method, he declared, was 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. He, therefore, had come to 
the conclusion that the only way the end sought could be 
attained was by sending a capable man to those who are 
not taking part in the work, and having the aims and 
objects of organization explained. He felt confident that it 
was only necessary that the employers should comprehend 
the motives of those who had allied themselves to realize 
the value of codperation and to induce them to join in the 
movement with enthusiasm. 

President George M. Courts, of the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America, was on the program to 
speak on the work of that organization, but owing to the 
change in the date of the congress found it impossible to 
be present. From New York Mr. Courts sent a telegram 
expressing his regrets. He was represented by H. W. 
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Flagg, assistant secretary of the United Typothete and 
“yanklin Clubs of America. 

The point which Mr. Flagg emphasized was organiza- 
ion and its importance. He enumerated a number of inno- 
:tions for which the central body, with the assistance of 

many auxiliaries, was striving. Among these were the 
-ucation of the printers in the cost of production, the value 

cooperation, the advantage of friendly relations between 
-ompetitors, the promotion of trade schools, the employment 

trade experts, the establishment of credit bureaus, the 
; andardization of plants, the maintenance of satisfactory 
. lations between the trade and the supply houses, and the 
> ucation of the printers on scientific management. These 
» re some of the things which were before the organization. 

ie aim was that they should be realized, not in any one 
» rticular part of the country, but throughout America. 
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briefly showed what was demanded in each, and laid stress 
on the need for honor, honesty and fair play. 


Address by Premier Sir Richard McBride. 


On the morning of the second day of the congress Hon. 
Sir Richard McBride, the Premier, delivered an address 
of welcome on behalf of the Province of British Columbia. 
It was a pleasure and a privilege, Sir Richard McBride 
said, to be accorded the opportunity to address such an 
active organization, one which, although but in its infancy, 
boasted of a membership, he had been informed, of over 
five hundred. While, under the existing conditions, the 
British Columbia representatives were in the minority, he 
felt confident that within a few years their strength would 
be materially increased. Such congresses, which assembled 
from time to time in different parts of the country, in his 











SPECIAL RACE FOR MEMBERS OF THE BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF ALBANY. 


Photo by courtesy of the Knickerbocker Press, Albany. 


An able and fitting response to Mr. Flagg’s address was 
given by H. W. Moulton, of Seattle, vice-president of the 
congress. 

One of the most interesting and valuable parts of 
the congress was a series of papers and addresses on the 
various branches of the printing business. Every branch 
of the trade was treated by men who are intimately 
acquainted with their subjects, and all of the papers were 
full of valuable information and suggestions. 

“Organization and Codperation” was the title of a 
splendid paper read by William Howarth, of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, Everett, Washington. “A struc- 
ture can only be built,” said Mr. Howarth, “in proportion 
to the foundation, and in any business organization is the 
foundation. Having the individual businesses going, codp- 
eration among them is essential for the greatest benefit of 
all. In each business, too, there must be codperation.” 
Taking a business, department by department, Mr. Howarth 


opinion, must appeal to every man throughout Canada and 
the United States. They enabled those engaged in the same 
line of endeavor to get acquainted, to profit materially and 
socially by the exchange of ideas, and, perhaps, more impor- 
tant than this, they had the effect of strengthening the 
bonds which bind the two nations of the American conti- 
nent. 

Discussing the latter phase of the question, he declared 
that there could be no doubt whatever that in these days 
such gatherings, international in character as they were, 
must have beneficial effects in the development of kindly 
relations between the people of the two countries. It was 
true that there were characteristics typically American and 
others typically Canadian, but he could conceive of no situa- 
tion that could cause any serious difference between these 
two nationalities. Questions might arise, but he was sure 
that a satisfactory solution would be found to all, and such 
assemblages as the present were one of the principal 
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mediums through which that friendly spirit and mutual 
understanding had been obtained and would be maintained. 

Every one admired the American’s industry and enter- 
prise. Canadians, however, liked to feel that they did not 
lag far behind. The realization that one had good, strong 
competitors was a satisfaction to one possessing the char- 
acter of the Anglo-Saxon. Competition was desirable, its 
result being the creation of generally healthy conditions. 

One of the most honored men in the community, the 
Premier added, had been a member of the printing fra- 
ternity. He referred to the late Colonel Wolfenden, who 
had come to British Columbia in the late fifties as a member 
of the Royal Engineers. One of the first of Western print- 
ing-presses had been installed by Colonel Wolfenden, and 
for fifty years he had occupied the post of King’s Printer, 
a responsible position, the duties of which were most 
exacting. 

It was his experience that too much was demanded of the 
printer and often that the public got too much. There was 
no place, he asserted, on the continent which could stand as 
much publicity and printers’ ink as the Western section. 
The craft was proving equal to the task. British Columbia 
was opening up rapidly. New towns were being established 
at many points. First was found the surveyor, followed 
by the government agent; then, as a rule, the missionary, 
and close on the heels of the latter was the printer. This 
was a common illustration of his enterprise. 

While he could not claim, personally, much familiarity 
with the profession of the assembled delegates, in view of 
these gigantic operations he ventured the opinion that the 
opportunity is presented “ to you to show yourselves in all 
your strength and might.” 

That good, clean printing was a powerful influence in 
the business world could not be questioned. This was mani- 
fested to him on one occasion especially. In 1900 he 
attended the Buffalo Exposition as the Minister of Mines, 
taking a lot of bulletins setting out simply and clearly the 
mining possibilities of the Province. The printing had been 
attractive, the tasty manner in which the reading-matter 
was assembled inviting attention. As a rule such things 
were tossed aside as mere blue-books, but this was read, 
and he had never been more agreeably surprised than at 
the number of replies it had elicited. That experience had 
convinced him that if a thing is worth doing at all it pays 
to do it well. 

Address by U. S. Consul Smith. 

A short address of welcome was delivered by Hon. Abra- 
ham Smith, the United States Consul. He stated that he 
started in the printing business in 1859, and had been con- 
nected with the business for many years an Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. Before coming to Victoria seven- 
teen years ago he had filled various public offices; but, he 
said, it was his proudest recollection that, as a boy, he had 
carried copy written by Abraham Lincoln to the compositor. 


Affiliate with U. T. & F. C. of A. 

During the business sessions of the congress a great 
amount of business was transacted, and the Pacific Coast 
Employing Printers’ Congress was changed from a mere 
gathering of the men of the craft once a year to talk over 
matters of interest in their business, to an active, perma- 
nent organization under the name Pacific Coast Employing 
Printers’ Association, affiliated with the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America. This action places the 
organization in a better position to take up the education 
of members in the principles of keeping track of the cost of 
production of the goods they sell. The following officers 
for the coming year were nominated and unanimously 
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elected: President, Fletcher Ford, of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
vice-president, H. W. Moulton, of Seattle, Wash.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. M. Dunn, of Los Angeles, Cal. Execu- 
tive Committee: Chester A. Whitemore, of Portland, Ore.; 
J. Anderson, of Sacramento, Cal.; and J. M. Diggon, of 
Victoria. 

Los Angeles, California, was selected as the meetine- 
place for the next congress, and a resolution was passed ‘o 
the effect that a city in the Pacific Northwest be selected for 
the 1916 session. 

Entertainment Features. 

No effort was spared to assure the delegates and visito’s 
to the congress a good time, and when they were not atten - 
ing to the business affairs or listening to the addresses th:y 
were kept busy attending receptions, taking sightseeirg 
trips to the various points of interest, etc. On the closii g 
night of the congress, Wednesday, the play “ The Tappir.g 
at the Door,” written by Walter A. Wilkins, of Seattle, w:is 
given in the Royal Victoria Theater by local volunteer pevr- 
formers. The play revolves around a print-shop of a type 
that is fairly common in every city, and carried with it 
truths that served to impress upon those in attendance t ie 
points that had been brought out in the addresses and 
papers during the course of the congress. 


Nineteenth Outing of Federal Printing Company Mutual 
Benefit Association. 

The officers of the Federal Printing Company Mutual 
Benefit Association, of New York, in their announcement 
and invitation to the nineteenth annual outing, held on 
Saturday, July 11, at Whitestone Landing, Long Island, 
took occasion to point out that each member of the associa- 
tion during the term has carried insurance for 7 cents a 
week; that there have keen no deaths among the members; 
and that $660 has been paid out in sick benefits. The 
outing was a great success, crowning the efforts of the 
Arrangements Committee which was headed by F. N. 
McLellan, chairman; W. A. Renkel, secretary and treas- 
urer; J. P. Prial, W. Hug, M. Whyte, H. Benson, S. Mayer, 
T. Reilly, and Sam Thompson. The Reception Committee 
distributed themselves effectively under the able general- 
ship of F. C. Stevens, manager of the Federal Printing 
Company; Charles Heale, superintendent; W. A. Renkel, 
assistant superintendent; W. J. Goldsmith, foreman com- 
posing-room; George Morrell, foreman of the pressroom; 
T. J. Myers, C. H. Scott, C. A. Beecroft, M. H. Freimark, 
T. R. Horton, and C. C. Lord. Over four hundred set sail 
from East Twenty-fourth street on a specially chartered 
steamer. Sheppard’s band struck up a dance tune, the sun 
shone and the dance was on. Refreshments in abundance 
sated the hungry and assuaged the thirsty. 

After a two hours’ sail up the Sound, out past Execu- 
tion Light, the steamer returned to the park, where break- 
fast was ready for the party. A substantial meal of eels, 
ham and eggs, steak, hot biscuits and coffee, served as Duer 
knows how, put all in readiness for the games, which proved 
interesting from start to finish. The baseball game, Com- 
positors vs. Pressmen, was the first event staged. The 
former were the victors, the score being 17 to 11. At the 
termination of this game another was put on, Federal 
Juniors vs. Class Journal Publishing Company. This game 
had every one on tiptoes from start to finish, now one team 
leading, then the other. The final score stood 10 to 9 in favor 
of the Juniors; H. M. Swetland, president of the Federal 
Printing Company, acted as umpire. While the ball games 
were being played, a program of athletic events, including 
unique races for men and women contingents, took place. 
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The events provided unlimited amusement to the onlookers. 
These were: One hundred-yard dash for men; sack race 
for men; fat men’s race; pie-eating contest for boys; one- 
mile relay race; sixty-yard dash for girls; fifty-yard dash 
for ladies; egg and spoon race for ladies; three-quarter- 
mle run; potato race for ladies and a two-mile race for 
mon. 
These were evenly contested, and handsome prizes were 
avarded. The pie-eating contest, a novelty event added 
this year, created no end of enthusiasm. The sun was 
seiting when the last race was finished and the party 
renaired to the dining-hall for dinner, after which dancing 
d bowling were indulged in until 9:30, when all re- 
.onded to the whistle and boarded the boat for New York, 
yiich was reached about 11 p.m. All are now anxiously 

king forward for the twentieth annual, which will be far 
:oerior in all respects. 

A handsomely printed program in two colors, with car- 
toons and humorous personal comments and biographies, 
w:s a valued souvenir of the occasion. 


Editor Carl A. Lagerstrom Speaks before Graphic Arts 
Association of Chicago. 

The presence of Carl A. Lagerstrom, editor of Nordisk 
Boktryckarekonst, and member of the firm of Lagerstrom 
Brothers, of Stockholm, Sweden, afforded the Graphic 
Arts men of Chicago a treat that was a little out of the 
ordinary. It was a noon luncheon at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel where Mr. Lagerstrom made his appearance in com- 
pany with Charles S. Peterson, the well-known Chicago 
printer who, as a hobby, publishes the Hemlandet, and is 
esteemed an authority on all things Swedish. 

When President W. H. Sleepeck called on Mr. Lager- 
strom to speak, that gentleman stated that he was unable 
to do so in English, and suggested that if Mr. Peterson 
would translate, he would be glad to make a few remarks. 
As passed on to the auditors by Mr. Peterson, Mr. Lager- 
strom expressed the opinion that the printing industry was 
better off in the United States than in Sweden, and in 
coming to that conclusion he took into consideration the 
larger scale on which business is done in America than in 
Scandinavia. He said that Swedish printers, following 
largely the agitation in America, had been holding cost 
congresses and there were signs of improvement. In this 
respect the troubles of the Swedish printer were akin to 
those of the American — too great an anxiety on the part 
of many to get a job regardless of the price, and the dis- 
position to forget that profit is essential to successful 
business. 

The third Printers’ Cost Congress meeting is to be 
held at Malmo, on August 18 and 19, and the promoters are 
hopeful of having a better attendance than at either of the 
previous congresses. ‘ 

Mr. Lagerstrom and his brother are art printers and 
publish de luxe editions of classical works. Though not 
affected by the baneful competitive conditions as much as 
some other printers, the Messrs. Lagerstrom are very 
active in cost-congress and other movements to uplift the 
art and the trade. 


THESE JUNE BRIDES. 


“Ma’am, here’s a man at the door with a parcel for 
you.” 

“ What is it, Bridget? ” 

“ It’s a fish, ma’am, and it’s marked C. O. D.” 

“Then make the man take it straight back to the dealer. 
I ordered trout.” — Kansas City Star. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE APPRENTICE 
SCHOOL OF NEW YORK. 


BY F. P. MANZO. 


AAHE exercises marking the closing of the 

i] school term of the New York School for 

Printers’ Apprentices were notable in the 

degree of enthusiasm displayed by even 

those who had been opposed to the school 

because doubtful of its success. The ex- 

ercises were held on June 22 at the Hudson 

Guild, and were preceded by a supper. An 

account of the school and its activities appears in THE 

INLAND PRINTER of May, 1914, which may be fittingly 

recapitulated at this time. The school has an up-to-date 

composing-room equipment which, at a moderate estimate, 

would inventory over $6,000, and is really a supplementary 

school for boys engaged as apprentices in the printing and 

newspaper establishments of New York. There are about 

two hundred and fifty boys at present enrolled as students, 

and these attend at least two classes each week. How the 

school is maintained is interesting. The Employing Print- 

ers’ Section, the New York Typographical Union, No. 6, 

and the Hudson Guild, the latter’s only interest being of the 
boy and a higher class of citizenship. 

The codperation of the union with the employers largely 
solved the matter of enrollment, the chairman (member of 
the union in the shop) and the foreman (representative of 
the proprietor) put the matter of attendance up to the indi- 
vidual in such a manner that he sees that it is to his 
advantage to become enrolled. Each month a report of the 
boy’s attendance is printed and sent to each employer. In 
most cases employers have arranged to have their boys off 
one or two afternoons a week at 3 P.M. to attend the day 
classes. By agreement with employers these boys who 
attend the day classes also attend one or two evening 
classes a week. 

It is now hoped to have at least six hundred students, as 
the school develops, and the Employers’ Section is respond- 
ing generously for the furtherance of this plan. 

The school has passed the experimental stage and the 
hope that its usefulness might extend and be the means of 
encouraging the establishment of similar schools through- 
out the country, we believe, will be fulfilled. 

The names of the officers, days of attendance and stud- 
ies and classes are as follows: 

Officers of the Employing Printers’ Section: Charles 
Scribner, president; F. C. Stevens, treasurer; Henry L. 
Bullen, secretary and collector. 

Officers of the School: J. L. Elliott, permanent chair- 
man; A. J. Portenar, secretary; A. M. Bing, treasurer. 

Board of Directors: Employing Printers’ Section — 
Charles Francis, Judd H. Redfield, Charles Scribner, Jr., 
Louis Wiley. Typographical Union No. 6 —A. J. Portenar, 
John J. Killeen, James Tole, John Splain. The Hudson 
Guild — Fred Herz, J. L. Elliott, H. L. Bullen, Mark 
Hyman. A. L. Blue, Director; G. M. Lapolla, Instructor 
in English; Henry L. Bullen, Lecturer on the History and 
Art of Printing. 

Classes: Days — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 3:30 to 5:30. Nights — Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:30. 

Courses of Study: Educational — English composition, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc. Lectures on the his- 
tory and art of printing. Mechanical — Composition — 
Book, job, advertising, tabular, register. Make-up, casting 
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up copy, layout, imposition, color harmony, hand-lettering 
and designing. 

Doctor Elliott, on taking the chair, made a brief address 
to the students, and called upon A. J. Cassidy, former 
organizer of Typographical Union No. 6. “It is wonder- 
ful,” said Mr. Cassidy, “ to see the reports of the employ- 
ers working in codperation with the union in the matter of 
enrollment. When this idea arose of proprietors allowing 
their boys one afternoon off a week for school, people shook 
their heads and said, ‘ Wait until business gets rushed 
again and then you will see the attendance dwindle down 
to zero.’ But to the surprise of all, these prophecies have 
been a total failure. Of the day classes ninety-eight per 
cent of the boys have been regular. Therefore employers 


JacoB COHEN. WILLIAM Metz. 
Winners of Prizes for Typography at the Apprentice School of 


New York. 


are realizing that their boys are receiving knowledge which 
is valuable not only to the boys themselves but which stands 
for increased efficiency in their daily office work. The 
future of this school depends upon the boys. When you 
observe that over two hundred and fifty boys are now 
enrolled, and that the school is less than two years in opera- 
tion, it is but reasonable to prophesy the greatness of this 
school in future years.” Mr. Cassidy also stated that the 
boys in the audience that evening were the future members 
of the ‘‘ Big 6” and the living foundations to be of that 
strong organization. He also emphasized the essentials of 
good citizenship, and urged upon the students that when 
they reached the close of the probationary stage of their 
time that they take interest in the union organization for 
the betterment of business and politics. 

A. L. Blue made an inspiring and instructive address. 
He said: ‘“ With the closing of the term my first wish is 
that all may get at least some vacation. You know I think 
one makes time by taking a vacation. 

“ By getting out of the daily grind — the doing of just 
one blankety thing after another — we relax — and when 
we relax (if we don’t go to sleep) we generally do some 
good thinking. But have you ever heard this expression: 
‘A mind at rest, is a mind distressed’? Well, to guard 
against the possibility of your mind becoming ‘ distressed ’ 
we have prepared a list of books for summer reading, which 
you are going to find not only restful but inspiring, I hope. 
Now I don’t contend that the shade of a tree and a book 
should constitute a vacation. You are going to find other 
things to amuse and interest you—and it is perfectly 
proper that you should — but at intervals — between jumps 
—let me recommend reading. In combination — both 
recreation and reading will have a better flavor. 

“ Therefore this month we have given to each pupil in 
the school a list of books which we trust each of the boys 
will make use of immediately and for a long time to come. 


‘eriminately do a great amount of mischief. 
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The list represents a great many of the best story books to 
be had — novels of adventure, of love, of history, and a 
number of the best plays of Shakespeare. There is hardly a 
volume in the selection that should not prove stimulating. 
There is not a boy in the school who should not take this 
opportunity to develop the habit of reading — the most 
wholesome, the most useful, and the most inexpensive of 
pleasures. It makes one’s mind more alert, one’s heart 
more human, and thereby produces better men, and, conse- 
quently, better citizens. The progress of this country, a; 
of all countries, depends upon the mental make-up of it: 
average member — brute strength is becoming a thing o* 
the past. No man who has the opportunity and the abilit, 
can afford, therefore, to fall below a certain intellectue! 
standard, or to fail to measure up to it, if he hasn’t ye 
done so. The list we offer, it is hoped, will prove a welcom 
stimulus to the furtherance of this sort of life among th 
printers of the next generation. It has not been wantin: 
from among those of the past. Let not those upon who: 
their work will soon devolve take up that work with les; 
fitness for the task. 

“The term just past has demonstrated many thing:. 
One of them — which has always seemed the most impor- 
tant to me —is the question of one’s ‘ staying’ qualitie: 

“We all admire brilliancy in a young man — but it i 
not brillianey that counts in the end, as a rule —it’s th 
plugger — the fellow who allows nothing to swerve hit 
from the goal he has the foresight to see ahead. The boy 
who sticks is the one who is going to succeed. 

“Tt has always been a matter of great surprise to m 
that parents in every walk of life do not appreciate mo1 
fully the value of a trade. 

“T believe the impression prevails that monied peopl 
are the ones who abhor a trade. 

“T do not wish to speak disparagingly of other schools 
but I believe that schools in printing taking in boys indis- 


WILLIAM DUNCAN. THoMAS LAVELLE. 


Winners of Prizes for English, Punctuation, Ete. 


Very many 
boys attending such schools, and not already employed in 
printing-offices, get only a smattering of the business, and 
when they have reached this stage, usually buy a $3 press 
and graduate as rank amateurs. 

“We hear of them later as competitors in business. 
Because they are unskilled and incapable of doing good 
work they can not hope to obtain fair prices. 

“Tf I have seemed to wander from the main subject, it 
is to emphasize this point: 

“ The boys who attend this school have made the school. 
This is not flattering. 

“ You will not only be union men because of your asso- 
ciation with union men — but because you will be skilled 
workmen and competent to work in union offices, which you 
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probably know by this time are the only ones worth while. 
You are of a different type. You are nearer the real work- 
man. You are qualifying in regular offices. 
zet an office of your own you will produce good work and 
vught to get good prices. 

“And because of the facts I have mentioned you have 
ittracted those that are backing the school, and so I repeat: 
‘“he boys attending this school have made the school. 

‘‘Tf the principle in a project rings true, it is going to 
ucceed. 

“When we secured the concession from employers last 

ummer of allowing their apprentices time off to attend 
choo! afternoons we were told by some: ‘ Wait till these 
offices get busy — and you will see your day classes drop to 
ero.’ 

“Well, I’ll admit that some of the offices haven’t been 
ery busy since — but the fact remains that the day classes 
iave held — and when it has been impossible to spare the 
pprentices we have received notices from employers and 
often profuse apologies. On the whole the night classes 
have been fairly reguiar, also. 

“T trust all feel that they have got something out of the 
school, and that it was worth while. 

“Most of you have shown wonderful progress in the 
past year, both in English and the mechanical branches. 

“T have not hoped to graduate the full journeyman. 
] have tried to teach you by actual experience the true 
principles underlying all work. The rest you will work out 
in the establishments where you are employed. 

“T expect to graduate a few ‘ blacksmiths ’ — it would 

be strange if I didn’t — still, wherever I have felt that a 
boy did not show an aptitude for the trade, I have advised 
other work. 

“ So if any of you have not received this advice you need 
not feel offended. 

“There are so many people I want to thank for their 
unselfish codperation during the past year that it would be 
difficult to tell just where to begin. Ultimately these peo- 
ple and all those who have shown that they believe in you 
should be repaid. You can cancel the debt by proving that 
you have been worthy of their confidence — by attending 
the classes regularly — and by your work. 

“The most of you have had very little opportunity to 
learn much about your trade in the offices where you work. 
All have been eager to learn, and all have shown marked 
advancement. 

“Tam proud of you. 

“May you have a pleasant vacation and come back with 
the determination to do the best that is in you during the 
next term.” 

James H. Dahm made a confession: “ This is the first 
time in my life,” said he, “that I have felt embarrassed. 
To come before you now gives me a new thought. When 
I think of the way I opposed the idea of an Apprentice 
School in union meetings because of the need of using the 
money for other necessary purposes, and because I did not 
believe the boys themselves would attend, I find myself mis- 
taken. But I wish to state right now that I am ready and 
willing to bury the hatchet, and work as hard as I know 
how for the progress and betterment of this school, during 
my administration. I can see in this audience as I look 
about me those whom I think will be our future presidents 
of the union.” Mr. Dahm also pointed out the real harm in 
having one’s mind on different temptations and foolish 
ideas, and gave wholesome and sound advice to his young 
hearers. 

A. J. Portenar rather exulted over the confession of 
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Mr. Dahm, and stated that he had not had so much fun 
since he had the measles. “ To see such an intellectual col- 
lection of young men as this, and to hear the remarks of 
our president, J. H. Dahm, makes me feel so. Mr. Dahm 
was the main factor who always opposed the proposition of 
the apprentice school, because of the thought that the 
money could be used to better advantage in other union 
work and that the boys would not attend; but when Mr. 
Dahm observed the sincere and earnest countenances of 
our boys and heard the reports of the committee he quickly 
decided to bury the hatchet. As the previous speakers have 
referred to the qualifications and benefits of good citizen- 
ship, and of being organization men, I wish to reiterate and 
insist upon their importance. This school is a permanent 
institution.” Mr. Portenar suggested the installation of a 
post-graduate course later on for members of the union 
who have been unfortunate in learning their profession, 
and also for the graduates of the school. 

John Splain exalted the minds of his hearers on the sub- 
ject of printing. “ Printing,” he said, “ furnishes full 
employment for the mind. It is a business that will assimi- 
late the best you can bring it. It furnishes lucrative 
employment, and is at the same time dignified. You and 
your fellow-craftsmen have in your hands the most power- 
ful levers of progress — you record the happenings, trans- 
mit the discoveries of to-day, and hand down through the 
printed page the lessons of history. Your tools are more 
powerful than the mighty telegraph, the telephone, the 
phonograph, for you reach millions to their thousands. 
Printing will employ the best you have to offer — be sure 
your best is worthy of the craft.” 

C. M. Lapolla spoke of his gratification in his studies 
with the boys. “I had a bully good time this year with the 
boys,” he said. “ I have found them sincere in their studies, 
very eager to learn and grasp the different situations as 
they came. The time that I have spent this term has been 
remunerated in many ways to me. I will be ready again 
when the bell rings in the fall for the new term.” Address- 
ing the boys he pointed out that one should not only be a 
skilled workman but an educated workman as well. 

C. E. Hawkes, secretary of the Printers’ League, told 
the boys that each one was now his own foreman, and 
enlarged on the conception of responsibility of each youth 
for the development of: his faculties to make the most of 
himself for the world and for his own happiness. 

The chairman then made a few remarks preliminary to 
the awarding of the prizes to the students. 

The first prize for typography, the Charles Francis 
Prize, was awarded to Jacob Cohen, and the second prize to 
William Metz. Prizes for English and punctuation, etc., 
were awarded to William Duncan and Thomas Lavelle. 

Letters of regret for unavoidable absence were read 
from H. L. Bullen, Charles Francis, and Marsden Scott, on 
mention of whose names the students evidenced the popu- 
larity of the writers by prolonged applause. 


CRUELTY. 


The Senator and the Major were walking up the avenue. 
The Senator was more than middle-aged and considerably 
more than fat, and, dearly as the Major loved him, he also 
loved his joke. 

The Senator turned with a pleased expression on his 
benign countenance and said, “ Major, did you see that 
pretty girl smile at me? ” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied his friend. “ The first 
time I saw you I laughed out loud! ” — Harper’s Magazine. 





AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


The ‘‘ Kentucky Rifle ’’ with Its Flint-lock Was Accurate, but Must Be Muzzle-charged. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from ‘‘ A New 
Chapter in An Old Story,” produced by The Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remingtoh-Arms UMC Company. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
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Getting Out of the Old Groove. 

This month’s instalment of this most interesting depart- 
nent is going to be devoted to an attempt to answer that 
most persistent question, usually stated after this manner: 
“ T have been selling advertising space in my paper for ten 
cents an inch, and have my plant paid for and some other 
property; do you mean to tell me that I have lost money at 
10 cents an inch, and that I will continue to lose money at 
that rate? ” The question comes up in one form or another 
at nearly every cost congress or editorial meeting where 
advertising rates are discussed. The question is usually 
more rhetorical than interrogatory, intended as a clinching 
argument to show that men have become well-to-do in sell- 
ing advertising at 10 cents an inch in spite of all the 
“theory ” that it can’t be done, and that therefore the 10- 
cent rate is compensatory and should not be disturbed. 

The first reason why advertising can not be sold at a 
profit at 10 cents an inch is because the cost of producing 
it is more than 10 cents an inch. 

That’s a sufficient answer to the question, but the 
answer does not carry very far with the man who has never 
studied the matter out for himself. It doesn’t carry very 
far because the man who has been thinking “8 cents an 
inch ” or “10 cents an inch” for a term of years finds it 
well-nigh impossible to think “ 15 cents an inch.” 


A Psychological Problem. 


In fact we have reached a point in the study of “ What 
is the matter with the newspaper business? ” where we can 
profitably lay aside the study of costs for a space and take 
up the study of psychology. The writer can not qualify as 
an expert in this line, but we venture the assertion that 
the fundamental reason why more newspaper men do not 
increase their advertising rates is psychological, and not 
because the publishers are not intelligent, or not cour- 
ageous. 

The story of the granger pensively viewing the giraffe 
at the circus and turning away with the expression, “ There 
ain’t no such animal,” is familiar enough and quite to the 
point. The giraffe was altogether outside of his experience 
and repeated impressions would be necessary to make the 
giraffe a real, living animal to him. The newspaper man 
who as a boy was let into the mystery that advertising sold 
for 8 cents an inch, who later as country foreman waited on 
the occasional customer and sold him advertising at 8 cents 
an inch, and who through a long period of years as country 
publisher sold advertising at “ eight-cen’-sa-ninch ” finds it 
impossible to believe the most logical and mathematically 
accurate demonstration that that same advertising costs 
upward of 15 cents an inch. 

And the surprising thing is not that he is so slow to get 


street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or posta! card. 


the new impression but that so many have got it and are 
acting upon it. 

Old habits of thought are difficult to break up and new 
habits of thought are difficult to form, and most difficult 
also is it to approach an old and settled problem with open- 
ness of mind prepared to accept whatever “ the law and the 
facts ” prove. 


The Fetishism of Ten Cents an Inch. 


Until within a few years, the whole body of small pub- 
lishers seem to have been afflicted with a mild fetishism 
when it came to the matter of advertising rates. Rates 
were thus and so because they were thus and so. We 
adopted such and such rates for the same reason that we 
set our ads. with “a long line and a short line,” because 
that was supposed to represent the accumulated wisdom of 
the craft. 

Through years of habit a psychological barrier was 
raised which resists the breaking up of a deep-rooted habit 
of thought. The barrier will give way to continued batter- 
ing, and instead of going around by the “ cost” door, we 
are this month going straight at the barrier. 

The publisher who offers himself as the living, breathing 
argument that advertising can be sold at a profit at 10 cents 
an inch must realize that he is offering a personal argu- 
ment, and that it will be both logical and proper to look into 
his personal history for the answer to that argument. 

First of all, there are not many of “ him” here. Others 
who belonged to the editorial association with him twenty 
years ago have been forced out of the newspaper game, or 
if they were hardworking enough to make a success of it, 
have finally grown weary of the “ grief,” and gone into 
other fields of endeavor. Ex-newspaper men — and some 
of them were very good ones in their day — are to be found 
among the successful lawyers, judges, bankers, real-estate 
dealers, and I even ran across an old friend a short time 
since who is now selling coffins and drawing down a sal- 
ary that would lure away seven-eighths of the country 
publishers. 

Of those who have been forced out of the business, of 
course the gossip has been that his wife was extravagant, 
or that he himself had extravagant habits, which will be 
unnamed. As we look back at these men who have been 
rated failures, wasn’t the diagnosis of extravagant habits 
superficial, and wasn’t their most extravagant habit that of 
selling advertising at 10 cents an inch? Think it over. 


Stored-Up Labor is Capital. 


And next, my successful publisher at 10 cents per, didn’t 
you work pretty hard in the years gone by, doing about 
$15 worth of work in the daytime and about the same at 
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night, and drawing out only about $10 for yourself? And 
wasn’t the value of every extra hour of labor which you 
did not spend just so much stored-up capital, and didn’t 
you for a long term of years keep putting the difference 
between your earning power and what little you spent, 
back into the business, there to stay and be compounded 
year after year, and there to receive additions from new 
supplies of this surplus year after year? And then in due 
time, you had your plant paid for and a little property 
besides, and people began to say you were getting well- 
to-do. 

But now you run along, year after year, receiving a 
comfortable income, without ever stopping to inquire how 
much of that income is simply salary, how much is simply 
interest on the capital (the stored-up labor) invested, and 
how much of it is profit. 

Nothing is more fallacious than for the man who 
“started with a shoe-string,” to think that he has no 
capital invested because he had only a nominal amount of 
money to put in at the start. Capital is only stored-up 
labor and the extra hours of labor which a young man puts 
into his own business and the profits which he leaves in an 
intelligently conducted business will accumulate at a pro- 
digious rate. I doubt if there is a country publisher any- 
where who has been in the business for twenty years who 
could possibly “ cash in” on the debt which he owes him- 
self for labor performed and uncollected profits. 


What Do You Earn as a Publisher? 


As a matter of fact, when a man has a large reserve of 
this stored-up labor behind him, he can sell advertising 
under just the proper conditions for 10 cents an inch, and 
still appear to continue to prosper. But he is foregoing 
either his salary, his interest on his stored-up labor, or his 
profits — often he is foregoing two of these items. 

One of the farm journals recently asked its readers, 
“ How much do you earn as a farmer? ” and then proceeded 
to show how the average farmer earns less than a day’s 
wages as a salary for himself, but may still be fairly pros- 
perous from his earnings on capital invested and the 
increase in the value of his lands. The publisher has no 
“unearned increment ” on his plant, but he may be helped 
out by his plant not depreciating quite as rapidly:as it is 
charged off on the books. The publisher who can actually 
save his plant from growing old as rapidly as he charges it 
off is entitled to so much more profit, but the publisher who 
“robs his depreciation account ” by not replacing his plant 
as rapidly as it grows old is laying the foundation for the 
transfer of his business to his more up-to-date competitor. 


Outside Income. 


Income from sources outside of the newspaper business 
have also had much to do with the erroneous idea that 
advertising can be sold for 10 cents per inch. This outside 
assistance may arise from anything from the discrimi- 
nating choice of a father-in-law to a postmastership. First 
and last many a country publisher who bases his belief in 
the 10-cent advertising rate on the “I am here” argument 
would not be “ here ” were it not for the revenue which has 
come to him from the postoffice or some other minor 
appointive office. While holding such an office a good share 
of the salary has gone to buy new presses and equipment, 
and the interest charge and depreciation on this added 
capital put into the business will float the 10-cent adver- 
tising rate for a considerable period. 

Advertising may also be carried at 10 cents per inch by 
making the job department carry the deficiency. Few 
publishers would care to do this intentionally, but many are 
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doing so unintentionally and will not be convinced of their 
error until an accurate cost system is installed. 


Overloading the Advertising Columns. 


Another method by which advertising can be carried ai 
about 10 cents an inch is by nearly always carrying more 
advertising than there is reading-matter. Advertising 
costs are computed on a basis of a column of reading 
matter to a column of advertising; but if the advertising 
be increased to about two columns of advertising to one 0; 
reading-maiter, then the cost of carrying the advertising i: 
materially reduced. The difficulty with this plan is that i 
can not usually be carried out without impairing the new: 
value of the paper. The community which furnishes a goo 
advertising patronage usually also demands a good new: 
service, and the proportion of news and advertising will b: 
roughly equal over a stated period. If conditions are sucl 
that the publisher can properly overload his advertisin;: 
columns, he should do so, but should remember that his cas 
is exceptional when the problem of advertising rates i: 
being discussed from the viewpoint of the average pub 
lisher. 

Then, Too, Times Have Changed. 


Years ago, the chances were a great deal better for « 
newspaper surviving on an advertising rate of 10 cents pe: 
inch than they are to-day. The changes which have com: 
in recent years have all tended to raise the cost of pro 
ducing advertising. There have been the increase in wages 
the more difficult advertising composition, the demand foi 
better newspapers and the higher cost of living, all ot 
which have had their effects in increasing the cost of adver 
tising and accordingly increasing the rate at which it 
should be sold. 

Of course what has been said here relative to a rate of 
ten cents per inch applies also to any other non-compensa- 
tory rate. 

Working up a “Legal’’ Business. 

By far the most profitable business which the smaller 
newspapers handle is the so-called “ legal business,” that is 
the publication of legal notices for villages, counties, school 
districts, and the district and probate courts. By the same 
token this business should be given especial consideration 
to promote it and hold it. 

Except where political and personal reasons intervene, 
the lawyers and officials who place this business are going 
to place it first of all with the publisher who gives most 
careful attention to its typographical exactness and sec- 
ondly to the publisher who furnishes the “ affidavit of 
publication ” promptly. 

Most offices “ make phat” on legals by changing over 
another notice of the same kind, and this is all the more 
reason why the proofs should be given careful attention. 


’ A revise takes only a moment more, and is the cheapest 


kind of insurance against costly errors. 

Many publishers do not seem to realize how very costiy 
these errors may be. Here is an illustration. A “ Notice 
of Mortgage Foreclosure Sale” is started, say, in January 
and the sale date is in February or March. A small but 
fatal error is discovered in the notice on the day of sale, 
and the only way to correct the error is to readvertise. 
The new notice starts in March with the sale date in May. 
This gives the mortgagor an opportunity to put in an extra 
crop and possession of the land long enough to take off th» 
crop (in some States), and in all States prevents the mort- 
gagee from having possession during the crop-sowing sea- 
son. The cost of a little error may amount therefore to the 
full rental value of a farm for ’one year. 
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Because a mortgage sale was advertised to be held at 
“10 o’clock P.M.” an expensive lawsuit and a ruling from 
the court of appeals was necessary to establish the validity 
of the sale. 

Because a mortgage sale was advertised to be held on 
“ January 10th,” with no year given, the owner of the 
property in question found himself in after years entirely 
without a merchantable title. 

Such illustrations could be cited indefinitely. The errors 
are not always typographical, but may be made by the 
person who prepares the copy for the notice. Where the 
2rror is in the copy, and the proofreader doesn’t simply 
‘ follow copy,” but reads the notice critically, he will estab- 
‘ish an enviable reputation for accuracy among the attor- 
ieys. Attorneys and court clerks are as prone as any one 
se to date a notice with the wrong year along in January, 
or to get an “A.M.” for a “P.M.” or vice versa, and the 
yrinter who gets a reputation for “ backstopping ” such 
errors will find his reward in increased business. 

Attorneys are constantly complaining — and with just 
‘ause — about the difficulty which they experience in get- 
ting affidavits of publication. These affidavits should be 
nade out each week as soon as the paper is out, and should 
e mailed to the attorney or clerk in whose files they belong. 
This plan saves the attorneys and the court from annoy- 
ance, when the case comes up for hearing, and saves the 
publisher from the bother of being stopped to make out an 
affidavit when he is busy with something else. If one coun- 
‘ry publisher has to be called up on the telephone and 
finally pursued about town to get him to sign up an affi- 
davit, while another country publisher always has his 
affidavits made out and on file with the proper official when 
they are wanted, is there any question as to which publisher 
will be preferred by the attorneys in placing their business? 

Some publishers excuse their negligence in this regard 
on the plea that they will not furnish an affidavit until the 
publication fee is paid. The publisher who takes this atti- 
tude is taking the surest method of driving business away. 
Provision is always made by law for the payment of the 
printer’s fee, but usually payment can not be made at once 
unless the attorney advances it out of his own funds. Of 
course a dishonest attorney might refuse to pay the bill 
after the funds for its payment became available, but in the 
past sixteen years, I have not lost a cent on legal notices, 
and during all of that time, there was only once when the 
circumstances justified the withholding of the affidavit 
until payment was made. During that time I have pub- 
lished about three thousand legal notices. 

Careful proofreading and promptness in furnishing the 
proof of publication are the permanent bases for building 
up a good legal business. 

There are other considerations, but the accent should 
not be placed upon them. The lawyers usually have most to 
do with the placing of legal business, and as lawyers are 
usually “in politics,” they are apt to place this business 
with the paper of like political persuasion, but the country 
editor who depends for any considerable part of his busi- 
ness upon the ephemeral favor of the political game will 
find he has builded upon the sands. 

Then, too, careful attention to the obituaries of prop- 
erty-owning citizens may be productive of probate business, 
but don’t be an “ambulance-chaser.” Proper obituary 
notices should be given careful attention, because that is 
one of the proper functions of a local newspaper. 

Finally, keep a separate register of all legal notices 
published, for attorneys often find this most convenient for 
reference. Put down the kind of notice, dates of first and 
last insertion, fee charged, by whom ordered, and names of 
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parties concerned. Remember that in publishing a legal 
notice, the publisher is performing the function of a court 
officer, and so should keep a “ full, true, accurate and com- 
plete ” record of his acts. 


Marking the ‘Outs.’ 


It is futile to expect the mechanical department to take 
care of the dead reading-notices, small advertisements and 
the like. It is also uneconomical. 

If the mechanical department is depended upon, live 
advertisements will be taken out, and dead advertisements, 
and sometimes even dead news items, will be left in the 
forms. 

There are at least two systems, either of which is good. 
One is to have all reading-notices which may be alive taken 
out of the forms, placed on a galley and proved. This 
proof is taken to the office and remains there until the next 
edition of the paper is to be made up. The dead matter is 
marked and the proof sent back to the make-up man. 

The other system is to go over the paper with a heavy 
marker when the advertisements are being checked, and 
mark every item of any kind which is dead. This marked 
copy is then used by whoever takes the dead type or dead 
metal out of the forms. 


Raising the Subscription-Price. 


Every country newspaper should have a subscription- 
price of at least $1.50 per year. Many publishers of coun- 
try weeklies believe this, but still stick to a lower rate 
because they fear the effect of a raise in price and “ just 
don’t know how to go about it.” 

There is nothing to be feared about raising the subscrip- 
tion-price. Just go ahead and give notice that after such a 
date the price will be raised, but that meanwhile oppor- 
tunity will be given to all who wish to subscribe as many 
years in advance as they wish at the old price. 

In this way the subscriber who is inclined to object to 
the raise in price will be disarmed, and considerable ready 
money will flow in. 

There is nothing new in this suggestion. It is given 
here only because I recently ran across an otherwise pretty 
well informed newspaper man who had never heard of it. 


Long-Term Subscriptions. 


In this connection it appears to me that under the grow- 
ing practice to encourage or require paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions, the publisher will do well to encourage subscrip- 
tions for longer periods than one year. Most newspaper 
men are familiar with the fact that one of the most success- 
ful farm journals of the country encourages five-year 
subscriptions. 

If a publisher is receiving $1.50 a year for his paper, 
he can advantageously offer a five-year subscription in 
advance for $6 or even $5. 

When the subscription is paid a year at a time, the gross 
amount received is $7.50, and that is all. 

When the subscription is paid for five years in advance, 
the amount paid in the first instance is, say, $6. Add to 
this $6 the interest on the unearned portion, the elimination 
of the expense of notifying the subscribers and entering the 
payment each year (from 10 to 20 cents a year), the 
elimination of loss from the possibility of the subscriber’s 
discontinuing his subscription, and the certainty of his 
being so wedded to the paper at the end of five years that 
he will always remain a subscriber, and the advantages of 
the long-term subscription become apparent. 
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As to ‘“ County Printing.” 


Perhaps we are far enough removed now from the 
annual squabble over the “county printing” to view the 
matter in its correct light. 

Once a year the county board must award the contract 
for doing the county printing — a contract which runs all 
the way from $500 a year in the smaller counties to several 
thousand dollars in the larger counties. 

It appears as though every newspaper man has visions 
of getting that contract all for himself, at “full legal 
rates,” yet a moment’s thought should convince him that 
he should dismiss all such notions from his head. But 
being obliged to confess that he can not get the contract all 
for himself, he then concludes that the next thing to do is 
to make the “ other fellow ” take it at as low a figure as 
possible. 

Then the squabble begins, and the possibility of these 
rival publishers agreeing on such other matters as a uni- 
form subscription-price, harmonious advertising rates, 
standard prices for job printing, and other matters of 
mutual interest is absolutely nil. Not only is the county- 
printing contract of no value to the craft, but the ill feeling 
it stirs up brings financial loss on all other business, and 
the recriminations which are often indulged in promote 
anything but an exalted opinion of the newspaper frater- 
nity among the reading people of the community. 

And the mischief is not confined to the newspaper 
fraternity. Show me a community in which the newspapers 
are at loggerheads over the county printing and everything 
else, and I’ll show you a community in which that curse of 
small towns, the division into “ factions,” flourishes. And 
show me a town where factions abound and I’ll show you a 
town where progress halts and civic pride is lacking. 

No, this squabbling over the county printing is all a 
mistake, an injury to the business and an injury to the 
community, and there are many places where no real prog- 
ress can be made in putting the newspaper business on a 
proper basis until the country-printing question is dis- 
posed of. 

Just how the problem should be disposed of in different 
States or in different counties of the same State, it is impos- 
sible for the writer to say, on account of the different laws 
and different conditions that prevail. It would be good 
public policy if the law permitted a pool of all qualified 
mediums, because the damage which the annual squabble 
over county printing entails to the larger interests of a com- 
munity far outweighs the paltry saving effected by the 
vicious competition. 

But the matter must at least be settled by some kind of 
mutual agreement between the various publishers, and no 
doubt in every State some of the more progressive pub- 
lishers are able to advise on how the matter should be han- 
dled in that State. 
by all the newspapers uniting and making a joint bid at 
the legal rate, with the condition that all of the official 
matter will be published in all of the newspapers, the pub- 
lishers agreeing among themselves as to an equitable divi- 
sion of the expense and the receipts. Many county boards 
are glad to have the matter thus happily disposed of, real- 
izing that the public is getting the best service for the least 
money. One county board has been upheld by the district 
court in awarding the printing to a combination which 
included all but one of the papers in spite of the lower bid 
of the one paper. 

When the county-printing question has been disposed of, 
it will then be easier for the publishers to agree to charge 
the full legal rate for legal notices, without giving the 


In Minnesota, the question is best solved ° 
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attorney a “split.” Subsequently, they may learn to use 
the telephone and have some fun with the man who is run- 
ning all over town for bids on five hundred letter-heads. 
When one newspaper man learns that the other news- 
paper man is almost human, the disposition of each one to 
fly at the throat of the other, whenever there is a little 
difference of opinion on public matters, will be forgotten, 
and the newspapers can take their rightful place as the 
leaders in the progressive development of the community. 


A County Agricultural Paper. 


The Jackson County Agriculturist is believed to be the 
first county agricultural paper ever published. It is edited 
by H. R. Leonard, county agricultural agent of Jackson 
County, Minnesota, and H. J. Haydon, the enterprising 
publisher of the Lakefield Standard, is the business man- 
ager. The new journal is circulated as a supplement to the 
four papers of Jackson County. Its reading-matter is com- 
posed for the most part of those articles on farm topics 
which the agricultural agents, the district supervisors, the 
extension division, the agricultural colleges, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture are of late offering to 
the country newspapers in such a flood. Most of this mat- 
ter is good (though sadly in need of proper editing), but is 
offered in such quantity that the average country paper can 
accept only a small part of it. 

The whole plan is avowedly an experiment, but it is an 
experiment which country editors will watch with interest. 
From an editorial standpoint, it will relieve the local col- 
umns of certain general agricultural matter which has been 
somewhat of a problem, and from a business standpoint, 
this supplement is not open to the objection which holds 
against the free supplement heretofore condemned in this 
department. 











For Some Must Die That Some May Live. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Sun, Centerville, Iowa.— You publish an excellent paper from 
a news standpoint, but the mechanical features are slighted in several 
ways. On the first page of your issue of April 24 you ran a three- 
-olumn heading in which the two top lines are not as prominent as 
the third section of the heading —in fact, they are not so strong as 
vour single-column top heads. When setting two and three column 
iews heads it is well to inerease the size and strength of type to some 
xxtent, though hardly in proportion. You show a very good under- 
standing of display features in your advertisements, but they suffer 
through the use of inharmonious type-faces and too much rulework. 
When extended or condensed letters are used in very large display lines, 
ind the text-matter of the advertisement is set in comparatively small 
etters of medium width, or even in a shape that is opposite to the 
isplay, the inharmonious shape is not so apparent, owing to the great 
lifference in the size. To use extended and condensed type-faces in 
ines of the same, or almost the same, size, is displeasing, for the great 
lifference in shape is then plainly manifest. 

Kewanee Daily Star-Journal, Kewanee, Illinois.— You publish an 
nteresting paper, all the news features being played up in a satis- 
actory manner. The advertisements, too, are well handled, but we 
vould caution you not to underscore lines composed of condensed type 
:o larger than forty-eight point with heavy twelve-point rule. We are 
sure that ninety-eight per cent of the underscoring done could be left 
indone and the work thereby improved. 





THE NEW MAXWELL 
HAS ARRIVED 





It’s the biggest automobile value in the 
world for the price at which it sells 














5-Passenger Touring Car $780 Delivered to Your Door 


ASCAR designed for discrimiriating buyers who yet must con- 
sider the pocketbook—or who, able to pay more, don’t choose 
to—and who want a light family touring car of ample power to 
go anywhere that any car can go, regardless of price. 


THE MAXWELL FACTORIES lst among pressed the same dese you expresed 
the first factories which have brought the automo. 

bile into general use, and the wonderful improve BETTER MATERIAL does not enter into the 
ments make the automobile indispensible today. COnstruction of any car on earth at any price 
THE MAXWELL “25” is one of the very latest WE HAVE this CAR on our SALES FLOOR 
improved light weight touring cars manufactured and want you to see it. Demonstration by appoint 
by the Big Bese pacts ment 


YOU HAVE OFTEN SAID that you would ‘PHONE US and we will gladly bring this car to 


be willing to pay a little more for a car that looked your door and you will not be under any obliga 
a lot better. tions, as we want you to try this car if you are in 

the market f ‘Phone No. 126W. 
THIS IS THE CAR. It has been designed from Se Eee oe ee” ee 


your standpoint—for thousands of others have ex Ask for Catalogue 


JORDAN'S AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


COLFAX, IOWA 
Agency for Apperson Cars, Price $1600.00 to $2300.00, Delivered 


We carry the Largest Line of Automobile Supplies between Des Moines and Davenport 











Fic. 1. 


Simple, readable advertisement by W. C. Randall, Prairie City, Iowa, 
showing the advantage of ample margins. 


W. C. RANDALL, Prairie City, Iowa.— The work you have sent us 
shows that you are adept at good ad. composition, that you understand 
the value of restraint in display and have a keen appreciation of the 
value of white margins. We are reproducing one of your advertise- 
ments (Fig. 1), which is in the simple, readable style characteristic of 
the entire collection. 

ANOTHER large collection of excellent advertisements has been 
received from I. A. Grabmeyer, Bay City, Michigan. Mr. Grabmeyer 
has the happy faculty of being able to make his typography approxi- 
mate in tone and line the cuts used therewith. 
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THE DeMocRAT PRINTING COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa.—While the 
advertisement is nicely arranged, we doubt the value of the heading 
and believe something more definite would appeal with greater force 
to the buyer of printing, and thus be better advertising. While the 
service one receives from a printer is a matter of vital importance, the 
word “service”? in display means very little unless the connecting 
words make it interesting and attractive. 

FrepD W. MILLer, Albany, Georgia.— The fact that you allow ample 
margins between the type-matter and borders of your advertisements 
causes them to stand cut with good effect. On a newspaper page 
crowded with news matter this white space will give the advertisement 








SAXON 
$395 


| bs announcing that we have 
taken the agency for the 
Saxon, we also wish to im- 
press our absolute confidence 
in the most wonderful little 
car ever placed on the market. 
The Saxon 1s wen 
perfect. having of l the essen- 
tial teatures of the best bigger cars. 
For those who need an inexpensive 
car which is thoroughly dependable, 
we recommend the Saxon. Demon- 
strations cheerfully given—come and 
take a little ride with us. 


Good Serritory Open for Live Dealers 


Owens Auto Co. 


Agents for Saxon and Buick Automobiles 
Opposite New Albany Hotel 











Fic. 2. 


Fred W. Miller, Albany, Georgia, appreciates the value of white space. 


prominence, and the liability of its being overlooked is therefore ma- 
terially lessened. In the advertisement for the Joiner-Barnes Company 
the four or five lines of italic capitals in the heading are rather con- 
fusing and, in addition, the signature is stronger than the heading, 
while the reverse should be true. When using cuts of human figures 
in your advertisements have them face the center rather than out of the 
advertisement. One of your advertisements is herewith reproduced. 
(Fig. 2.) 

The Lost Nation Progress, Lost Nation, Iowa, is an admirable 
little paper, the advertisements being especially well composed and the 
presswork very good indeed. A glance at your paper shows the advan- 
tage of a simple treatment of advertisements. As a further improve- 
ment allow us to suggest the exclusive use of rules, say four-point, for 
your advertisement borders, and we assure you that with this done 
your paper will stand comparison with the best as regards mechanical 
execution. 

The Hershey Press, Hershey, Pennsylvania.— Your issue of July 2, 
printed on book paper, is very attractive, the presswork being espe- 
cially good. Your classification of news under distinctive headings, as 
advocated in the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER, shows careful 
make-up. One of these specially designed headings is reproduced 
herewith. (Fig. 3.) The page advertisement lacks strength in the 
heading, the line you have used not having sufficient force to attract 
attention and being wholly inadequate for the preservation of good 
balance. 

R. M. CorreLtt, Sweet Springs, Missouri.— Outside of too frequent 
use together of extra-condensed and extra-extended letters in some of 
your advertisements, they are good. The display features are indeed 
well cared for. The make-up, especially of the first page, is satis- 
factory on all the papers sent us and presswork is of uniform neatness. 
We reproduce herewith one of your page advertisements. (Fig. 4.) 
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Plain rule of greater strength around the inner panels would have 
harmonized better with the bold types used and the appearance of the 
advertisement would have been very much improved. 

JoHN A. Rosse, foreman Democrat, Boone, Iowa.—It is not the 
practice of this journal to review only good papers and advertise- 
ments — the purpose is to prove helpful to all; to commend where 
possibje, to help where necessary, and to condemn only for the sake of 
education. Your paper is one of those deserving of commendation, 
only slight details calling for criticism. First of all, the appearance of 
the Democrat could be improved by eliminating from the piant such 
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Fic. 3. 
Specially designed department heading from the Hershey (Pa.) Press. 


type-faces as you have used on the chiropractor’s advertisement and 
that of the lumber dealer on page eight of your June 11 issue. These 
two advertisements are discordant with the remainder of the page, 
and if you have no modern condensed letters it would pay you in 
dollars and cents to get a small series. The advertisements are well 
composed along simple lines and you have shown good judgment as to 
display. In make-up you have not been so successful, and we suggest 
that you make it an invariable rule to allow at least one column of 
reading matter run through to the very bottom of every page. 


The Tribune-Times, Carmi, Illinois— We note with pleasure an 
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Fic. 4. 
The above by R. M. Coffelt, Sweet Springs, Missouri, is an attractive 
panel arrangement, but the inner panels should 
have been formed by heavier rules. 


improved make-up on your first page. The gathering of the short 
stories under one head is a particularly good feature. Classification of 
a paper’s news under distinctive headings assists the reader to find 
what he is most interested in with the least possible difficulty and, 


consequently, popularizes the paper. While a crank might criticize 
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severely the spacing in some of the advertisements, we will say these 
are, in most respects, very good. We would suggest, however, that you 
put very little space between words set in condensed type and more 
according to the width of the letters. Your paper is an improvement 
over what it was a year ago, as a comparison of issues then and now 
plainly shows. 

IRWIN BALDWIN, Centerville, Iowa.—We are reproducing herewith 
one of your advertisements (Fig. 5), which is characteristic of the 
excellence of all your work. Seldom have we seen advertisements kept 
at such a uniform high standard throughout a paper. 

W. CHARLES SMITH, Salmon, Idaho.— Careless make-ready mars 
the presswork on your paper, and the appearance of the whole paper 
suffers therefore. On the first page the border at the bottom is upside 
down and the rule above the name of the paper serves no purpose. 
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Strong display features the excellent werk of Irwin Baldwin, 
Centerville, Iowa. 


Also, inasmuch as you have used parallel rules above and below the 
middle group on this page, we would suggest the removal of those 
rules above the lower group. We would also suggest the use of plain 
rules rather than decorative borders around all the advertisements. 

The Highland Park Press, Highland Park, Illinois— Of the three 
papers sent us we like best the issue of October 9, 1918. Our reason 
for this is that the two double-column heads in the outside columns 
effect a sense of balance, and of symmetry, too, even though the 
smaller heads lower on the page are not carefully balanced. Top 
headings in every column, as you placed them in your issue of June 11, 
1914, give a monotonous effect. The best make-up is achieved when 
alternate columns at the top have headings and where columns without 
top headings have such about half way down the page. Aim, also, to 
have headings in relative columns (in your paper the second and fifth 
columns are relative, the first occupying the same position from the 
left that the second does from the right) line up, in the interests of 
symmetry. The advertisements are very satisfactory. 

JOHN E. WiLiiaMs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.— The eight-page circular 
which your firm issued for the Killian store is an excellent piece of 
composition, and, if one can judge understandingly on a general basis 
without a knowledge of local conditions, you made remarkable time in 
getting it out. You show a tendency to feature rulework, while we 
feel sure the space taken up with rules can often be used to better 
advantage in increasing the size of display, the greater contrast giving 
more prominence than any amount of underscoring. 

The Weekly Times, Fairbanks, Alaska.— Too many large headings 
on your first page make its effect upon the reader disconcerting, and 
we further doubt the advisability of playing up an item of news five 
days old. Our idea would be to “bury it.”” The average reader 
appreciates a readable first page to a greater extent than he is influ- 
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enced by flaming headlines. Should your weekly be made up of matter 
“lifted ’’ from the daily, we would suggest decreasing the size of the 
ieadings, thus giving you this very desirable appearance of neatness 
ad allowing you to get more matter in your paper. People do not 
ad weekly papers ‘‘on the run,” as they do dailies. It is also an 
»deniable fact that the most valuable newspaper properties are those 
* the conservative type; witness the Chicago News, the Kansas City 
r, the Indianapolis News, and others in any of the large cities. 
THROUGH the courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., one of THE INLAND 
NTER’S friends in far-off Hawaii, we have received a copy of the 
morial-day edition of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, in the plant of 
ich Mr. Gomes is employed. A feature of this excellent edition is a 
)-page spread announcing the fact that the Bulletin had won a 











The Civic Club Announces Grangeville’s 
Greatest Theatrical Effort 


“THE County Far 


A Mirth-Making Old-Fashioned Entertainment 
in One Scene of Two Hours Laughing 


12 Home Talent Performers 125 
In the Cast (Including Choruses) 


AT THE 1.0.0. F. OPERA HOUSE 
Two Nights---Wednesday and Thursday 
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THE CAST Ten Up-to-the-Minute Songs 
Shermans epanarns and Choruses 
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See “The County Fair” in All Its Splendor and Magnificence! 
Hear the Horn Band in Ear-Splitting Tunes! 
The Most Colossal Home Talent Entertainment Ever Attempted in Grangeville 
at I. O. O. F. Opera House 


Two Nights---June 24 and 25 


Admission, 35c and SOc 
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Well arranged, nicely balanced advertisement by Press compositors, 
Grangeville, Idaho. 


$200 prize in the contest recently conducted by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. This speaks well for the mechanical end of the institu- 
tion, and the business management, too, for surrounding itself with 
such capable workmen. 

Idaho County Free Press, Grangeville, Idaho.— The page advertise- 
ment (Fig. 6) is very satisfactory, a strong display line and ample 
white space between type and border giving it a forceful appearance 
which eauses it to stand out. The only thing we do not like about it 
is the antiquated type-face with which you set the last line. We 
should prefer to see a short line rather than that inharmonious face. 
The advertisement is reproduced herewith. 


HOW THE SACKETT & WILHELMS PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHING HOUSE WAS GIVEN A 
BUSINESS TONIC. 

A reorganization of the $2,000,000 Sackett & Wilhelms 
printing and lithographing house, the largest concern of the 
kind in Brooklyn, and one of the biggest in the country, has 
been forced through the action taken by three of the four 
or five banking institutions holding the firm’s notes for 
$400,000. 

Under the leadership of the Title Guarantee & Trust 


Company, which was joined by the American Exchange 
National Bank and the Pacific Bank of New York, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, the personnel of the big printing-house, 
the main plant of which is located at 1013 Grand street, in 
the Eastern District, Brooklyn, has been changed, with the 
result that George W. Kenyon has relinquished the presi- 
dency, an almost entirely new board of directors has been 
elected, and a plan has been approved by the creditors which 
is said to be certain of placing the company on the soundest 
financial basis. 

Where only a few weeks ago it was thought that little 
could be done to avert a serious climax which might have 
involved from six hundred to seven hundred employees, the 
move made by the banks concerned will give the house at 
least two years to rid itself of its difficulties. This has been 
brought about by the engagement of W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
president of the stationery and printing-house of Styles & 
Cash, of Manhattan, and one of the best-known printing 
men in the country, to act, in effect, as a “ business doctor ” 
for the creditors involved. 

Under the plan of reorganization, Mr. Adams was 
placed in full control of the business as general manager on 
July 1, the agreement being that he should have full sway 
for sixty days, and that on his report of the business then 
being satisfactory, the noteholders, bondholders and mer- 
chandise creditors would wait full settlement of all claims 
for two years. Mr. Adams, it was learned recently, already 
has decided that the business is not only profitable at the 
present time, but that it is, as well, in a position to be even 
more profitable, and his findings have convinced practically 
all the creditors that there is nothing at all the matter with 
the firm’s financial status. 

As the situation now stands, the company has a cash 
balance in bank of $51,780, has profitable orders in hand 
for about $1,000,000 worth of business, has bills receivable 
on last month’s accounts of more than $150,000, which are 
bringing in cash running from $4,000 to $8,000 a day, and 
has credit of the first rank. This is in addition to its pos- 
session of the exclusive American rights to the rotogravure 
process of color-printing, an asset which is held by experts 
to be of almost incalculable value. 

The bringing about of the plan to avert disaster to 
firm which has been demonstrated to have been really in 
prosperous condition, but financially involved through 
variety of circumstances, is one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the effective codperation of creditors. The 
Sackett & Wilhelms house had for a long time been under 
the control of George W. Kenyon, its former president, and 
during that time had gradually accumulated notes amount- 
ing to $400,000. These had been frequently renewed, it is 
stated, but when they again neared maturity, last month, 
the three principal banks which held them had learned, 
according to Frank Bailey, vice-president of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company, that the credit of the company 
was overextended. 

The bank’s representatives held a consultation at which 
reports were given which seemed to show that there had 
been errors of judgment in the conduct of the company’s 
affairs, and it was decided that the notes could not be 
renewed. But the reports also indicated that the trouble 
was due more to the management of a head who was not a 
practical printer, than anything else, and it was decided to 
effect a plan for preventing disaster; if one could be found. 

With this in view, a meeting of the company’s largest 
creditors was called for June 22, and it was answered by 
all of those who would be affected by any adverse move. 
In addition to the bankers, the holders of $350,000 of the 
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company’s bonds and merchandise creditors, with claims of 
about $100,000 out of a total, said to be approximately 
$150,000, were represented at the meeting. The banking 
representatives reported their belief that the house was 
financially sound, but that it seemed to need new manage- 
meni. 

All of the creditors, with the exception of hoiders of 
small claims amounting to about $65,000, who were not 
present, accepted this view, and a committee of five was 




















A SPARROW-HAWK — MAKES SWALLOWS OF SPARROWS. 
From the Historical Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 


appointed to handle the situation. It included Frank 
Bailey, Walter H. Bennett, vice-president of the American 
Exchange National Bank; Orion H. Cheney, president of 
the Pacific Bank, and Adam Luke, of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Box Company. They looked for a man 
whose opinion about the Sackett & Wilhelms business could 
be taken as authoritative, and were able to persuade 
Mr. Adams to take the place of “ business doctor.” 

It was made a condition of the reorganization that 
Mr. Kenyon should resign, and all of the officers and direc- 
tors of the company joined him in handing in their resigna- 
tions. Of the officers, Mr. Adams accepted the resignation 
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of Mr. Kenyon only, and he put in the board enough new 
directors to support his plans. 

“ It has been a wonderful demonstration of what proper 
action could do in a thing of this kind,” said Mr. Adams, 
recently. 

“Tt would have been a crime if the house had been 
forced to go out of business, for I have already learned 
positively that the company is doing a profitable business 
It did a business last year of $1,200,000, on which there was 
a good profit, but the trouble was the company needed a 
practical printer at its head. I now feel convinced in my 
own mind that the company is in a sound condition, and | 
see no reason for doubting the success of our present plans. 
Practically all of the creditors are so thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with this view that we believe we are going ahead 
with it to success.” 

The great success which Mr. Adams has made with the 
Manhattan firm of which he is the head is largely responsi- 
ble, it is said, for the confidence of the creditors, who plac 
implicit reliance in his judgment. He is also a director it 
several other important concerns. It is understood that he 
accepted the task of placing the company on its feet again 
on the assurance that he might eventually secure its owner- 
ship. This will mean that all stockholders, as well as all 
creditors, will lose nothing in the reorganization. 

The Sackett & Wilhelms house also has an office at 432 
Fourth avenue, Manhattan. The officers Mr. Adams has 
elected to retain are Julius Herman, treasurer, and L. R. 
Conwell, secretary. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


The time has come when the man who has ever made 
acquaintance with the woods bethinks him longingly of the 
trail through the pines. Far away from noise, forgetful of 
flying dust and the glare of hot streets’ oozing tar, he has 
followed these paths through the wonderland that is the 
forest as God made it. On either side rise the calm, endur- 
ing pines, their darker green contrasted with maples and 
hard woods. At one’s feet bright red bunch berries or the 
waxy wintergreen dot the soft, springy covering of pine 
needles. The breath of the balsam fills the air. To one side 
a covey of partridges may bestir themselves a little, but 
hardly take flight, for they know the open season is not yet. 
Or perhaps a not too bashful “ porky ” lumbers off to climb 
a tree. 

With such surroundings, what lunch by the way could 
fail to be a feast? Coffee and bread and bacon are royal 
fare, while fresh-caught fish means something that the man 
who buys them in a city market and eats them with the 
walls of civilization hemming him in wots not of. Is it any 
wonder that the mere picture of an opening in the trees on 
the shore of some little northern lake will start one’s pulse 
leaping, that in these warm days of summer he needs but 
lean back and close his eyes to see pictures of green cool- 
ness and wild beauty, to smell the real fragrance of the 
woods and hear the deep call of the unmarred outdoors? — 
Milwaukee Journal. 





NOT THE SAME. 


The Washington Star credits the late Mayor Gaynor 
with this criticism of a novelist who began with promise 
and became a “ best seller ”: 

“ How did he start in to write? ” 

“ With a wealth of thought.” 

“And how has he kept on? ” 

“ With a thought of wealth.” 
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PRINTING OFFICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


From the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 
American Type System Gaining Headway. 
CoNSUL JOSE DE OLIVARES, Madras, India. 

There are approximately 275 printing establishments 
'1 this consular district, which comprises all of southern 
jndia. Of this number about twenty-five per cent employ 
in average of one hundred compositors each, while the 
‘ytal number of compositors would probably exceed ten 
‘housand. 

A large majority of compositors hereabouts are natives, 

ho as a rule are not inclined to be progressive and are not 
: pt to appreciate adequately the advantage of superior, 
p-to-date tools. Printers’ tools are rarely purchased by 
ympositors, they being usually provided by employers. 
"he average scale of printers’ wages in southern India is 
» bout $3.90 per month. 

It is estimated that about twenty-five per cent of the 
vinters’ tools in use in southern India are of American 
rianufacture. The remainder are of European importa- 
on and comparatively cheap. 

The American point system of type measurement is 
ist coming into use in this consular district and gives 
romise of gaining headway, as it is proving popular where 
it is employed. 

No printers’ trade magazines are published in this dis- 
trict. Advertising by circular letter is much resorted to by 
business houses seeking trade openings in this country, and 
where such letters are attractively prepared and treat of 
commodities for which there is a demand this system of 
propaganda is frequently very effective. There are no 
special postal regulations or duties in the Madras presi- 
dency on printed circulars or imitation typewritten form- 
letters of a legitimate nature. 


+ 
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Printing-Presses and Tools in Burma. 
ConsuL M. K. MoorHEApD, Rangoon, Burma. 

There are five large printing establishments in Rangoon 
and very many small native presses. Outside of Rangoon 
there are no presses employing daily twenty persons or 
over. Nearly every city has, however, one or more small 
printing establishments under native management. The 
average number of persons daily employed by the five large 
printing establishments in Rangoon is 989. 

The compositors are mostly natives and are not pro- 
gressive enough to appreciate the advantage of up-to-date 
tools and equipment. Tools are supplied by the employers, 
who purchase only the very cheapest English-made instru- 
ments. American printers’ tools are used to a very small 
extent. Compositors are paid $7 to $15 per month. The 
American point system of type measurement is largely 
gaining headway over the European system. 

No printers’ trade magazines are published in Burma. 
Advertising is done principally in the daily newspapers. 
Circular-letter advertising is used to a small extent, and 
appears to be fairly effective. Advertising matter, such as 
printed circulars, when imported in bulk, pays a customs 
duty of five per cent ad valorem. 


Printing-Offices in Turkey Increasing. 

CoNSUL GENERAL G. BIE RAVNDAL, Constantinople, Turkey. 

It has been estimated by one of the largest printing 

firms here (there are no statistics on the subject) that 

there are two hundred to two hundred and fifty printing- 

offices in Constantinople, from the largest to those contain- 

ing but a single machine, and including typographic and 
lithographic establishments. 

Taking 1911 as a basis— for the last two years can 
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not be said to show the normal need of the market, owing 
to the wars, which naturally prevented importations — 
this same establishment gives one hundred as about the 
number of presses imported a year, including platen 
presses, etc. Since the proclamation of the constitution in 
1908, the number of printing-shops in Turkey has shown a 
tendency to increase rapidly. 

There are various kinds of machines purchased from 
almost as many different manufacturers. Etablissements 
Marinoni de Paris furnish most of the stop-cylinder 
presses, or newspaper presses, and a few rotary presses. 
There is but one two-revolution press in this city, and 
about six Windsbrant from Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic. 


Egyptian Offices Lack Modern Equipment. 
ConsuL ARTHUR GARRELS, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Printing in Egypt is neither an extensive business nor 
a highly developed industry. The printing establishments 
of importance are located in Alexandria and Cairo. With 
the exception of the Government Printing Office and that 
of the State Railways, the Egyptian printing establish- 
ments are not equipped with any of the more modern types 
of presses or mechanical appliances. 

The larger presses are of the cylinder type, and oper- 
ated by hand. The low cost of labor and the comparative 
high cost of mechanical power make man power preferable 
to motor-driven presses. The presses in general use com- 
prise French, German, and English machines of various 
patterns; most of them are of ancient design. 

The Government Printing Office has two American, 
machines, a Lanston monotype and a press; its other, 
equipment embraces three French presses —that is, a 
Voisin, Alouzet, and Mariani. In all, there appear to be 
not more than six linotype machines in use in Egypt. 
There are two Mergenthaler (New York) and one Duplex 
(Battle Creek, Michigan), and three English machines 
from London. Neither in newspaper nor jobbing offices is 
the stereotype method of printing anywhere employed in 
Egypt. 

All the better class of job-printing work in Egypt is 
drawn from abroad. With perhaps one or two exceptions 
the jobwork done in Egypt is only of a mediocre quality. 
Of the newspapers published in Egypt 10 only are of any 
importance. Of these, 2 are English, 3 French, 1 Italian, 
1 Greek, and 3 Arabic. Some of the foregoing also print 
several newspapers for publishers. Including the news- 
papers which do their own printing, there are about 180 
printing-offices in Egypt, 80 being in Cairo, 55 in Alexan- 
dria, 5 in Port Said, and 40 in smaller cities. 

The presses and paper-cutting machines now in use in 
Egypt are of French, Italian, German, and English makes, 
mostly old types. There are no dealers as such in print- 
ing machines in Egypt. Many different makes are in use, 
mostly of mediocre grades. There is an ad valorem duty of 
eight and one-half per cent on all importations into Egypt. 

It appears that no special effort is made by any one to 
introduce printing machinery into Egypt. No stocks are 
carried. Several agents represent Continental manufac- 
turers. There are no American houses in Egypt. 


Russia Offers a Potential Market. 

CoNnsuL JoHN H. Grout, Odessa, Russia. 

In Russia there are 2,317 licensed printing-offices, of 
which 90 are in Odessa. I am informed by the government 
inspector that about 1,500 printing-presses are imported 
into Russia annually, about 10 coming to Odessa. Job 
presses and cutters sold here are mostly of German make, 
a few, however, being of French production. The press 
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most sold here is known in this market as album size, 91 
centimeters, and sells at about 2,500 rubles ($1,287.50). 
The average cutter sold is known as the 58-centimeter, and 
costs about 450 rubles ($231.75). They seem to do the 
work required of them according to the standard set by 
the local and outside trade, but that standard can not by 
any means be said to even approach the stage of perfection 
ordinarily required in the United States. 

Should some American house send over a live repre- 
sentative commissioned to spend time and money in investi- 
gating this market he would succeed in making many 
friends for his presses and other materials. There is trade 
to be obtained here, but it requires time, outlay of expense, 
and active work in order to get it and establish a perma- 
nent and healthy trade. Correspondence, while effecting 


a sale here and there occasionally, can not secure a finally - 


satisfactory trade in Russia. 

The average-sized press sold here pays a duty amount- 
ing to about 500 rubles ($257.50). German and other 
manufacturers dealing in this market very often give 
extended payment terms covering from three to four years. 
There are at present no responsible American or English 
agencies located here. The trade is mostly in the hands of 
Jews in this country, they buying direct from traveling 
foreign representatives. A man well versed as regards 
conditions, etc., of the trade in this country suggests that 
were an American representative to come here it would be 
well for him to get into direct touch with buyers, and then 
consider the desirability of opening a depot at St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow, these cities being the two chief distribut- 
ing centers. 


Imports and Prices at Riga. 
ConsuL DouGLas JENKINS, Riga, Russia. 

So far as this office has been able to learn, printing 
machinery is not manufactured to any extent in Russia. 
The supply comes almost entirely from abroad, the German 
manufacturers getting the bulk of the business so far as 
this part of Russia is concerned. At Riga it is believed 
that from ten to fifteen job-printing presses are imported 
annually, and into the whole consular district the yearly 
import is thought to amount to between twenty-five and 
thirty-five. 

These printing-presses all come from Leipsic and other 
centers of the printing-press business in Germany. Among 
job presses now in operation in Riga are those from Hugo 
Koch, Leipsic; Konig & Bauer, Wurzburg, Bavaria; and 
Faber & Schliecher, Offenbach. Paper-cutters come from 
Kar! Krause, Leipsic. 

As to prices dealers inform this office that presses run 
from $515 to $3,030 and more, while paper-cutters cost 
from $50 to $1,030. The terms of payment are one-third 
cash with order, and the balance in one and two years. It 
is probable that some sort of mortgage is taken on the 
machinery in certain instances. 

The German houses send traveling representatives into 
Russia from time to time to keep in touch with the trade. 
They also appear to have agents in many of the larger 
towns and cities. 


American Machinery Appreciated in Poland. 
ConsuL TuHos. E. HEENAN, Warsaw, Russia. 

As to the market for printing machines in general, 
various makes of printing machines are used here, the 
smaller and job printers using chiefly German-made 
machines, while the larger shops and publishing houses 
have lately learned to prefer English and American spe- 
cialty machines. The opinion of persons connected with 
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the printing trade is that the Germans sell by far more 
machines than their competitors; first, because they read- 
ily grant extensive credit, sometimes reaching three years, 
and also because of being widely represented here. It is 
alleged that a German factory will install machinery 
enough to run a printing-shop if paid on account as little 
as fifteen per cent and the balance in long-term notes. The 
German firms of Kénig & Bauer, of Wurzburg, and the 
Frankenthal Actien Gesellschaft, of Frankenthal, are sup- 
plying a goodly portion of the printing machines in th’s 
consular district. One local firm is now negotiating wit! 
German makers for some machines, and the outfit is to co 
about $25,000. 

According to information obtained from the manag: r 
of a large printing-house, which has among others ty 
machines of American make, each costing $25,000, Ame.- 
ican machines are regarded as by far the best, and a 
being to some extent imported. This, he regrets to say, ‘s 
not direct, but through German or English hands, and ads 
that frequently one is uncertain whether the machine real y 
is American or not. 

The foregoing information refers only to this con- 
sular district, which comprises the ten governments of t! 
ancient Kingdom of Poland as well as the Russian Goveri- 
ments of Minsk, Grodno and Volhynia. 


Imports of Printing Appliances. 
ConsuL GENERAL JOHN E. JONEs, Genoa, Italy. 

After exhaustive search it has been found that the: 
are no statistics giving the number of printing-offices 1 
Italy. There were in 1911 about 3,022 periodicals or paper's 
of various kinds published in Italy, according to statistics 
for that year. During the year 1911 Italy imported 82,011 
pounds of printng and lithographing machinery from the 
United States. 

Although most of the printing-presses in Italy ave 
imported, there are also manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery in this country. Of these the most important is 
the joint company, Societa Augusta, of Turin, which con- 
trols and operates the two printing machinery factories 
known as Nebiolo & Co., of Turin, and the Urania, of 
Milan. Another firm manufacturing printing machinery 
in Italy is Bollito & Co., of Turin. 

This office is informed that most of the printing machin- 
ery in Genoa, of German manufacture, is made by the 
following firms: Albert & Co., Frankenthal, Germany; 
Konig & Bauer, Wurzburg, Germany; Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg, Augsburg, Germany; Schmiers, Werner & 
Stein, Leipsic, Germany. 

Paper-cutters used in Genoa are principally of German 
origin, being made for the greater part by the following 
firms: Karl Krause, Leipsic, Germany; Mannsfield Gesell- 
schaft, Leipsic, Germany. 

The customs duty on printing machinery when imported 
into Italy, according to the Italian customs tariff, is 10 lire 
($1.93) per quintal (220.46 pounds), or $0.00875 per 
pound. Paper-cutters are not specified in the Italian tariff, 
and some doubt exists as to how they are classified, but it 
is the opinion that they would enter as “ machinery, not 
specified,” which pays the same duty as above, namely, 
$0.00875 per pound. 

On account of competition in this market, sales of 
printing machinery in Italy are made on varying and 
irregular terms and conditions. This office is informed 
that credit is usually extended, but this, of course, is varied 
according to the purchaser and the competition. Two or 
three months’ credit is not unusual, local dealers in machin- 
ery state. 
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German firms, as well as those of other countries, have 
selling agencies in Italy for the marketing of their machin- 
ery. These agencies are usually established in Milan, and 
the trade of the country is canvassed from that center. 


Large Number of Offices — Tariff Rates. 
ConsuL F. T. F. Dumont, Madrid, Spain. 

It is impossible to say how many printing-offices there 
aie in Spain, but at a conservative estimate at least two 
thousand offices would be able to use printing machinery 
o! the type manufactured in the United States. Of this 
nimber at least two hundred are in Madrid. In addition 
tc numerous newspapers having a national circulation, 
nearly all of the most important trade and technical maga- 
zines are issued here. We are informed by the Director 
oi the Customs Service of Spain that printing machinery 
aid paper-cutters are assessed under item 573 of the Span- 
isi customs tariff law under the head of “industrial ma- 
cl inery not specially mentioned,” at the rate of 22 pesetas 
gcld per 100 kilos, gross weight, or $1,926 per 100 pounds 
gross weight, which includes boxing. No figures of imports 
of printing-presses and paper-cutters are obtainable, as 
they are combined with other industrial machinery in the 
published statistics. 


Types of Machinery. 

The consulate at Madrid has under its charge about 
forty per cent of the total area and population of Spain, 
and it is not possible to enumerate or even know the various 
makes of printing-presses and paper-cutters in use. Nearly 
all such machinery imported and offered for sale comes 
from Germany. All of the English machinery to be seen 
is old and has been in use many years. It is said that it 
can no longer compete in this market on account of the 
high prices and terms of payment demanded by English 
manufacturers. The only manufacturers competing with 
the Germans are the French, but German manufacturers 
control seventy-five per cent of the trade in the district. 

Nearly all of the machinery sold has the German Vic- 
toria and Phcenix trade-marks. Victoria presses set up 
and fully equipped, with an impression 28 by 40 centime- 
ters (11 by 19.7 inches)’, cost about $450; Phoenix, in sim- 
ilar circumstances, with an impression 22 by 34 centimeters 
(8.7 by 18.4 inches) cost about $315 in Madrid. Either 
Victoria or Phoenix presses, 44 by 60 centimeters (17.3 by 
23.6 inches) impression, cost $900. Agents of German 
manufacturers sell presses and cutters at twenty-five to 
fifty per cent cash down, depending on the credit of the 
buyer, and the balance in monthly payments at about $20 
per month. Occasionally the buyer is required to make no 
initial payment, but pays monthly installments. For 
presses costing more than $500, the monthly payments are 
increased proportionally. 

With few exceptions, the printing trade in Spain is not 
a particularly prosperous business, and payment on the 
installment plan is necessary if a large business is to be 
done. American manufacturers wishing to enter this mar- 
ket must meet the terms of payment offered by their com- 
petitors, open a branch in Madrid, carry a full line of 
goods to show the trade, and do some advertising. No 
business worth while can be done by correspondence and 
catalogues. A personal representative should be sent out 
from the factory to look over the field and decide whether 
the trade is worth catering to. American machinery of all 
kinds is highly thought of in Spain, particularly in this 
consular district, but the usual prices and terms of pay- 
ment interfere with business being developed. It is pos- 
sible, however, that a live, energetic agent might develop a 
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fair trade if properly supported by the manufacturer, even 
if it were required of him that he sell only for cash, but the 
agent, if reliable, should be permitted to carry stock for 
the manufacturer and pay as the goods are sold until a 
thorough hold is obtained on the market. 


German Machinery Leads. 
CoNSuL GENERAL HENRY H. MorGANn, Barcelona, Spain. 

There are upward of two thousand five hundred print- 
ing-offices in Spain. It is not possible to say how many 
job-printing presses are imported into Spain annuaily, for 
the reason that in the Spanish import statistics printing- 
presses are classified under the heading of “All other 
machinery.” A local dealer in printing-presses estimates 
that the number of job presses imported into Spain annu- 
ally varies between fifteen hundred and two thousand. 
This number is supplied almost entirely by Germany, the 
principal makes being the Victoria press, manufactured 
by Rockstroh & Schneider, A. G., Heidenau-Dresden, and 
the Monopol press, manufactured by the Bautzen Industrie 
Werk, Bautzen. Another important German manufacturer 
whose jok presses are sold extensively in Spain is Emil 
Kahle, Leipsic. 

Opening for American Equipment. 

This office has been informed on several occasions that 
there is a good market in Spain for American job and 
other printing presses and machinery. While a few well- 
known makes of American presses are on sale locally, it is 
reported that this business could be considerably increased 
if more liberal terms of sale were allowed. German manu- 
facturers, in trying to establish a market for their presses, 
give one or two machines in consignment to their repre- 
sentatives, and even after the business has been obtained 
they grant credit often extending over a period of twelve 
months or more. While it is not essential that presses be 
given in consignment in order to establish a market in 
Spain, the fact should be taken into consideration that 
dealers here often have to wait six to twelve months before 
payment is made to them by the printers. These condi- 
tions have been realized by the American manufacturers 
whose presses are now on sale in this district. German 
manufacturers also furnish their agents with catalogues 
and price-lists printed in the language of the country and 
giving full information regarding their lines of presses 
and printing machinery. This facilitates business to an 
appreciable extent, as no language outside of Spanish is 
generally understood here. 


Printing-Presses in Germany. 
CoNSUL GENERAL Ropert P. SKINNER, Hamburg, Germany. 

Very few German printing-presses, except for some 
special purposes, are exported to the United States. Such 
as are exported are usually secondhand lithographing 
machines and rarely ordinary presses. It is also true that 
very few American presses are imported into Germany, 
although a very celebrated high-speed rotary press of 
American manufacture is well known in this country and 
the job presses of another celebrated concern are well 
introduced. There is one practical obstacle to the develop- 
ment of business'in the fact that German type is 23.56 
millimeters (millimeter = 0.03937 inch) in height, whereas 
American type is understood to be 0.24 millimeter ‘ower, 
that is to say, a difference of 0.0095 inch. It is difficult to 
ascertain exactly the number of printing-offices in Ger- 
many and the number of presses and other printing devices 
in use. In a directory of the printing trades for 1913 there 
were 10,712 establishments named. In a similar directory 
for 1890, there were 4,116 establishments mentioned as 
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belonging to the book-printing association, 836 to the 
paper-working association, 12 to the iron and steel asso- 
ciation, 36 to various associations, and 1,506 independent. 
As a rule the equipment of a small German printing-office 
is vastly inferior to that of similar American establish- 
ments and even the large and well-organized city concerns 
are unable to produce work comparable with that very 
readily obtained all over the United States. Nevertheless, 
the Germans claim with some pride to be leaders in the 
manufacture of printing machinery. The largest rotary 
printing machine yet produced in this country was sold by 
a German firm to a Paris newspaper. This machine deliv- 
ers a six-page newspaper at the rate of two hundred thou- 
sand per hour, printed, folded, gummed, and counted. This 
machine is 5 meters (16.4 feet) in height. 

There has been a special development in Germany of 
lithographing presses, presses for printing wall-papers, 
and the like. German wall-paper presses can be had which 
give a daily output of 7,500 finished rolls in as many as 
twenty-four colors. Oil-color printing machines work with 
twelve colors at once. There are also presses for making 
imitation lincrusta in seven colors, and for embossing and 
printing in one operation. 

In order to introduce a new American press in Ger- 
many the manufacturers must establish first of all an 
agency in this country, and reach out for German trade 
through this agency. It would be quite impracticable to 
undertake to deal with individual printers from the United 
States. An intending exporter would, no doubt, consult 
his own interests by sending a competent representative to 
Germany, England, and France, visiting the importing 
centers in the three countries, and thus obtaining first- 
hand impressions, in regard to possible business. 


Market in Germany for Printing Machinery. 
CoNSUL GENERAL A. M. THACKARA, Berlin, Germany. 

The manufacture of printing machinery is a large 
industry in Germany. Like the publishing business it is 
well centered in Berlin and Leipsic. No recent statistics 
are available showing the volume of its yearly output, but 
an examination of the records of foreign trade reveals how 
thorough a command domestic manufacturers have of the 
home market. One merchant has informed me that in his 
opinion more than ninety per cent of the job presses and 
paper-cutters consumed yearly in Germany are of home 
production. The remainder imported are mostly made up 
of special machinery not manufactured at home. 

An unofficial source gives the number of printing estab- 
lishments in Germany as ten thousand. Of these, it is said, 
however, only about three thousand may be considered as 
constituting the market. The remainder are too small or 
financially weak to be seriously considered. 

The domestic job presses offered to the printers in Ger- 
many are in the main of medium quality. About eighty 
per cent of them are platen presses of the German Victoria 
type, which is known in the United States. American 
presses are in general superior and there would appear to 
be a good, though highly competitive, market for them. 
For paper-cutters, on the other hand, there is said to be 
much less of an opening, the domestic product comparing 
very favorably with that of other countries. 

The main selling features of the domestic presses are 
low prices and long terms of credit. Deferred payments 
running over five or six years are not unusual. In the 
matter of price the difference between the German and 
American product is often striking. An American special 
press which has recently been put on the German market 
with some initial success is in most direct competition with 
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a German product which sells at one-third the price. The 
greater efficiency of the American machine will often 
secure a sale despite the difference in prices, provided rea- 
sonable credit terms can be arranged. As to this matter of 
credit, it is possible that too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the necessity of long terms in the European market, 
and it has been correctly said that as a general thing firms 
of such standing as to be desirable business connections can 
usually arrange to pay within a short period. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that credit terms conforming 
somewhat to those offered by the domestic manufactur- 
ers, especially in a line like printing machinery, whcre 
purchases are generally in the nature of capital invest- 
ments, are essential to sales of sufficient magnitude to 
make the market worth exploiting at all. However thor- 
oughly a printer may be convinced of the ultimate econoiy 
of an American machine, he must frequently take the Gr. 
man product for reasons of temporary financial expedien :y, 
unless he is enabled to spread the higher cost of the bet er 
machines over a considerable period. 


Number of Offices—Machinery Prices, Etc. 
CoNSUL GENERAL E. D. WINSLOW, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The 144 printing-offices with mechanical power in Don- 
mark comprise two with over 100 employees each (toial, 
272), nine with 51 to 100 employees (total, 759), twen:y- 
nine with 21 to 50 (total, 1,106), twenty-nine with 11 to 20 
(total, 525), the remainder being small offices, with less 
than ten workers each. 

Imports of printing machinery total nearly three hin- 
dred thousand pounds annually, of which five-sixths come 
from Germany and a very small quantity from the United 
States. The makes mostly sold in Denmark are as follows:. 
Job presses — F. G. A. Eickhoff, Copenhagen; Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg; Konig & Bauer; prices range from 
$670 to $5,000. Paper-cutters — F. G. A. Eickhoff, Copen- 
hagen, and the three Leipsic concerns of Krause, Manns- 
field, and Dietz & Lesting; prices range from $55 to $160. 
The import duty on presses and cutters is five per cent 
ad valorem. 

Most of the business in this line is done on the install- 
ment plan. The German firms generally have representa- 
tives here, who either do the business on their own account 
and receive a rebate of thirty per cent on cash payment or 
do a commission business, with an allowance of ten per 
cent. 

Large and Small Offices in Greece. 
Vice ConsuL GENERAL B. MELISsINos, Athens, Greece. 

There are some twenty-five printing-offices in Athens 
and Pirzus doing various kinds of printing and having 
job-printing presses as well. There are also some forty- 
five separate job-printing offices in Athens and Pireus. 

In the Greek Provinces there are some fifty second- 
class printing-offices and about. two hundred smaller ones. 
Second-class printing-offices are considered those estimated 
in value at 5,000 to 10,000 drachmas ($965 to $1,930), 
while the smaller offices are estimated at 500 to 2,000 
drachmas ($96.50 to $386). 

The annual importation of job-printing presses aver- 
ages 150 to 200, valued at $12,000 to $16,000, principally 
of German make. Few paper-cutters are in use, the value 
of the imports of such machines averaging $4,000 to $6,000. 
They sell at $155 to $200 each, but if a paper-cutter at $20 
to $60 were placed on the market considerable business 
could be done. 

Job-printing presses and paper-cutters are free of 
import duty under the classification of machinery for indus- 
trial purposes, class 252a of the Greek tariff. 
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The method adopted by importers of printing machin- 
ery is to advance part of the price upon ordering the 
machine, paying the balance in installments after delivery. 
A $3,500 to $4,000 order of printing machinery would 
require an advance of $800 to $1,000, the balance payable 
in quarterly installments covering two to three years. For 
job-printing presses an advance of $200 is paid, the balance 
in installments within twelve months. There are agents 
here who occupy themselves, among other things, in 
obtaining orders for printing machinery, but they do not 
keep a stock on hand. 


Circular Advertising Would Be Effective. 
Vice ConsuL B. D. GuILBerRT, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

There are about ten printing establishments in this 
pait of Honduras. The compositors are mostly natives 
and are progressive enough to appreciate the advantage of 
superior tools. Wages are 60 cents to $1 gold per day. 
There is no preference as to printers’ equipment, whether 
it comes from Europe or the United States. I should think 
that circular advertising would be effective here; it is not 
much in use. 

The customary terms of settlement with printers’ sup- 
ply houses (of which there are four in Tegucigalpa) are 
varied, being generally three to six months’ credit. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. Quotations are generally 
made ec. i. f. 


Progress of a Large Daily. 
The Cuba Review. 

La Lueha, a Habana daily, began on March 23, 1914, 
the twenty-ninth year of its existence, by inaugurating its 
new home, which comprises two large buildings on Amistad 
street, just half a block from San Rafael street, where 
there have been established the editorial rooms, offices and 
printing-shops. 

La Lucha, founded by Senor Antonio San Miguel, revo- 
lutionized the newspaper business in Habana by installing 
the first web perfecting rotary press in Cuba and imported 
the first Mergenthaler linotype machine sold south of 
Florida. 


Printing and Printers’ Tools in Argentina. 
CoNSUL WILLIAM DAWSON, JR., Rosario, Argentina. 

According to figures published in 1910 (latest avail- 
able), there were then 739 printing establishments in 
Argentina with 6,763 employees, of whom 6,145 worked in 
the establishments, and 618 outside. Total horse-power 
was 1,757, of which 1,640 was electric. This office possesses 
no figures showing number of printing establishments in 
that part of the country which belongs to its district. The 
largest establishments are, of course, situated at Buenos 
Aires. Rosario has several newspapers, including two 
with circulations of twenty thousand and fifteen thousand, 
respectively. The other cities of the district have a local 
press. Cordoba, for instance, has two dailies with a circu- 
lation of six thousand each. There are, in addition, job 
printers in all the principal centers of population. 

Compositors are native and foreign — Spanish, Italian, 
German, ete. A considerable number of printing estab- 
lishments, including some of the largest, are owned by 
Germans. There are important supply houses in German 
hands and’ the German influence in the printing business 
has been strong from the start. 

Compositors are organized and have a detailed wage- 
scale. Compositors performing fine-class work receive 
$2.55 per day; those doing ordinary commercial composition 
work, $2.21; and so-called “ medio oficiales”? (half-skilled 
compositors), $1.19 after three years’ apprenticeship. I 
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am informed that compositors in this district are paid 
almost exclusively by the day. It seems that at Buenos 
Aires they are paid to a certain extent by the piece. Scale 
for linotype men is as follows: Up to 3,500 letters per hour, 
$2.21 per day; from 3,500 to 4,000 letters per hour, $2.46 
per day; from 4,000 to 4,500 letters per hour, $2.72 per 
day; from 4,500 to 5,000 letters per hour, $2.97 per day; 
and over 5,000 letters per hour, additional recompense. 
Compositors’ tools are supplied by employers. 

The French system of type-measurement is used here. 
Most of the tools and supplies used here in printing estab- 
lishments are of German manufacture. French appliances 
are used to a slight extent. American linotype machines 
are preferred by important concerns. Smaller establish- 
ments use a somewhat similar German machine of less 
capacity, which costs about half as much. Flat presses are 
supplied chiefly by Germany. As indicated, German influ- 
ence has been strong from the first and German houses 
have done much to develop the printing industry in Argen- 
tina. Printers in this district purchase their supplies from 
importing supply houses in Buenos Aires, one of which has 
a branch at Rosario. 


Printing Establishments, Tools, Etc. 
CoNnsuL P. MERRILL GRIFFITH, Pernambuco. 

There are within this consular district approximately 
150 printing establishments and about eight hundred com- 
positors, practically all of whom are natives. A great 
many of these workmen would probably be able to appre- 
ciate the advantages of superior modern tools, but up to 
the present time their introduction has been retarded and 
limited. Such tools as are in use are usually furnished by 
the employers. 

The wages of ordinary compositors in this city range 
from 6 to 15 milreis per day ($2 to $5 U. S. currency), 
and for linotype operators 21 to 30 milreis per day ($7 to 
$10 U. S. currency). Linotype machines have been intro- 
duced here within the last two years. 

American machinery and printing tools are now slowly 
being introduced. European materials have for many 
years been exclusively used in this country and have con- 
trolled the market chiefly on account of their initial cost 
being cheaper, longer credits being extended, and perhaps 
no especial effort being made by American manufacturers 
and commission houses to extend their trade. 

The Didot French point system of type-measurement is 
in general use throughout Brazil and the Cicero printers’ 
base of measurement. 

There are no good printers’ trade magazines published 
within this district. Very little circular-letter advertising 
is done. The most effective and satisfactory way for one to 
extend his trade in this country is to send representatives 
familiar with the customs of the people and trade condi- 
tions and thoroughly conversant in the Portuguese lan- 
guage. Advertising matter and circular letters should be 
printed in Portuguese and all weights and measures stated 
by the use of the metric system and sent by regular mail, 
thus obviating any possibility of delay in the customhouse. 

There are no houses handling printers’ supplies in this 
city. Agencies are located, however, in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, and in settlement they are accustomed to extend 
to local buyers here a credit from 90 to 120 days. It would 
be preferable for American houses to make quotations to 
dealers in this country ec. i. f. 





WELL MEANT. 


““ What is your alma mater, Mr. Nurich? ” 
“ Well, if you insist, I’ll take a cigar.” Buffalo Express. 
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LIFE’S COMPROMISES 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF PRINTERS. 
BY J. D. CLAITOR. 

7\HE city print-shop never has been nor never 
will be the great common school for aspir- 
ants to efficient printerdom. Rather a 
broad assertion, but its truthfulness must 
be evident to those masters who have had 
the leisure to study the economical condi- 
tions surrounding the young printer in his 
first state of incubus. 





Efficient printers are not manufactured articles, or the 
result of indifferent training. This has been demonstrated 
in thousands and thousands of instances where the youth 
h: s been provided with every desired facility for perfecting 

is conception of the art, and at last proved to be entirely 
in fficient or merely a mediocre artisan. 


Efficient printers are the result of natural evolution of 


herished ambition, and I mean by the term “ printer ” — 


vse whose conception of the art is not limited to any one 
partment or feature of the industry. My own idea of a 
inter is a man who can produce perfect printing without 

» assistance or direction of any one. 

My assertion at the beginning of this article is admit- 

dly broad. Let us analyze the facts. 

First, consider the environment from which the average 
city apprentice is drawn. As a rule he is the product of a 
family of meager financial circumstances, more or less 
barren of intellectual training, and which has through very 
force of circumstances been unable to inculcate in his 
inquiring mind a broadness of view that will enable him to 
distinguish between the desirable and the undesirable, lofty 
ambition and the gratification of ever-present personal 
yearnings. His has from the beginning been a life of more 
or less want and great temptation — covetousness for the 
minor things that dazzled his eyes from day to day and 
which were denied him through lack of the necessary means 
to obtain them. His young mind becomes pinched from 
brooding over improvident surroundings over which he has 
no control, and prematurely old and contorted as the poison 
influence of the gutter and city street gradually becomes 
paramount in his thoughts. By the time he is sixteen years 
of age, and the law permits him to go to work, his ambi- 
tions are influenced by a thousand passions that have been 
piling up in memory through all the years of his young life. 
The conviction uppermost in his mind is that he must earn 
some money at once to gratify this or that desire, and the 
means by which he earns it is of slight consideration. 

Here he drifts into the large printing-plant, wholly 
unpremeditated on his part and very likely without ever 
having evidenced the slightest curiosity or interest in the 
mysteries of printing. He is employed not with an eye to 
his natural fitness to become a competent artisan, but with 
the sole object of deriving from his employment at menial 
labor throughout the establishment an immediate profit. 
Incidentally, he may receive from his prospective employer 
a eulogy on the desirability of becoming a compositor, 
pressman, bookbinder or some other type of artisan which 
will excite his interest to a certain degree, but this merely 
means to him that he will in time be enabled to earn the 
means whereby he can gratify some vulgar or selfish desire. 
He at once becomes the jest of his sarcastic elders and has 
to fight for every small bit of information or training that 
will ever be of value to him as an artisan. If he learns as 
fast as he grows, by the time manhood is reached he will 
possess a smattering of knowledge that will enable him to 
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set type, run a press or take care of some other mechanical 
detail of the industry that will pay him as well as driving 
a wagon or serving as motorman on a street car. How- 
ever, if he grows faster than he learns, he will most likely 
abandon printing in favor of the wagon or street car long 
before his limited opportunities will have fitted him for 
earning a livelihood that conforms with the standards set 
by his brother craftsmen. Of course there are exceptional 
cases where the city youth typifies ail the qualities neces- 
sary or desirable for the making of a master printer. I am 
speaking, however, generally, and my authority is that of 
personal experience in some of the first as well as some of 
the smaller plants of America, where I was afforded every 
opportunity to observe and compare existing conditions. 

This, then, is the first and greatest drawback to training 
apprentices in the city shop — namely, the lack of suitable 
raw material. The quality of the raw material will assert 
itself in the finished product regardless of all the varnish- 
ing and veneering that may have been consumed in its 
production. Bear in mind that I am not advancing the 
statement that there is not an abundance of lads in every 
city who are not capable of making good artisans. There is, 
but the conditions of the industry have been such, and will 
continue to be such, for a number of years to come, that 
their ambitions take on a loftier turn in the budding than 
to become perpetual associates of a class of mere mechan- 
ics whose principal inspiration is the lowest type of rivalry, 
competition and the undoing of their fellow workers. 

Secondly, every reasonable-minded man would discredit 
the idea of placing a youth of sixteen, wholly unlettered 
and unlearned, in a large university where he would be 
confronted with the serious problem of studying and mas- 
tering English, mathematics, chemistry, philosophy and 
political economy. It would be like building the roof on a 
house whose walls only existed in the imagination. His 
failure would be a foregone conclusion. How then can we 
expect to round out efficient artisans in the large plant 
when they lack first the ambition to become masters; sec- 
ond, the opportunity to learn the proper relation of one 
department to another; and third, when all their training 
consists merely of doing one thing and they themselves 
become a fixed spoke in a large wheel that revolves but does 
not bring them in contact with the other spokes of the same 
wheel of which they are a part? 

No, gentlemen, this is not the proper method or place 
for producing efficient artisans. How different with the 
simple-minded country lad, who is a product of the green 
fields and shady brooks, whose youth was spent in health- 
ful outdoor exercises of productive work or uplifting recre- 
ation, and whose fresh young mind busied itself at intervals 
with reading a few good books that were the work of 
acknowledged masters from which it gained a reverence 
for the maker of the book as well as the writer. To this 
type of boy the print-shop offers first, the means of gratify- 
ing an ambition to associate with great minds; second, an 
opportunity to leave his own imprint on the great unknown 
world. Even though his parents may be poor, there is noth- 
ing bitter in his young mind, because it has been safe- 
guarded from temptation and molded by people who felt a 
genuine and sincere interest in his welfare. His school- 
master, minister, Sunday-school teacher, and all with whom 
he has come in intimate contact have contributed to the 
formation of his character. In time you will find him 
spending his vacation period between sessions of the public 
school in the weekly newspaper office, anxious to acquire 
the knack of an easy flow of words, and for the sake of 
being permitted to write a few local news items for the 
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paper occasionally and seeing his own work in print, apply- 
ing himself diligently to setting type, running a press, 
folding papers, binding pamphlets or doing anything that 
is necessary and useful. To him the creative element of 
such work is fascinating, and in course of time what was at 
first mere novelty and the gratification of curious interest 
becomes innate love of a noble art. 

A few hints of the true greatness of printing gathered 
from type-specimen books or trade papers, the occasional 
dropping in of the tramp-printer who has been everywhere, 
seen everything, knows a great deal and possesses but little, 
yet seems perfectly contented with his lot in life, together 
with the devotion of his employer who is usually a fairly 
good printer and who takes the utmost delight in instruct- 
ing him, this bright, unspoiled youth gradually becomes 
imbued with the ambition of himself becoming a great 
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result in the uplifting of the industry. We must all admit 
that it is the greatest abused of any large industry extant. 
Some of you wish to know why this is; some of you think 
you do know why it is; but I will tell you gentlemen, one 
and all, it is neither more nor less than the fact that we 
have permitted the very scum of creation to enter our ranks 
and become a part of our brotherhood (or should be broth- 
erhood) regardless of natural fitness or capacity, and 
without the least practice of discrimination. Every tim: 
you accept into the realm of printerdom a youth who i: 
unfit by birth and environment to advance the noble art o1 
printing you are trampling down your own vocation i: 
life to a greater extent than you can ever hope to elevate it 
no matter how great an artisan you may be. 

The economical conditions of the industry are such tha’ 
the proper training of the apprentice in the large plant 

















The Home Printing Factory, Eagle Rock, California. 
Designed, built and decorated by a printer and his wife. 


printer, and in the little country shop is formed the nucleus 
of training that will in a few years make him master of 
the large city shop. 

This is not fallacy, gentlemen. I venture the statement 
that if any city in America will take a census of its printers 
(meaning masters and not mere mechanics), ascertaining 
their place of birth and early training, it will be found that 
at least eighty per cent of them are the product of the 


village print-shop. I will go further and say that the direct- ° 


ing genius of the printing industry in America is composed 
of a large majority of men whose training began in the 
small country shop or primary school of printing, who later 
entered the large city plant or high school of printing, and, 
after graduating from this department, became themselves 
the directors, masters and critics of the industry. Many of 
them endured long and discouraging struggles to gain 
recognition of their ability, but they came into the field 
fresh, overflowing with vitality, and were equal in every 
respect to the obstacles they had to overcome. 

Resistance to natural forces and conditions is possible 
to a certain extent, but in the end is bound to prove 
unprofitable. All the progressive printers of the country 
are at this time engaged in seeking new methods that will 


whether it be in city or country, is from a financial stand- 
point an utter impossibility. Labor costs and overburden 
in the large plant make it imperative that every employee 
produce to his or her utmost capacity continually. These 
conditions are admittedly wrong, but it will be a great many 
years before the industry will be so thoroughly organized 
that printers may command a price for their product that 
will enable them to extend to their employees the leisure 
for thoughtfulness and contemplation of their work that is 
so necessary for the uplifting of every noble profession or 
art. As long as we have ruthless competition we will have 
slave-drivers and slaves. 

It would be ruinous for any employing printer to dele- 
gate one journeyman to do nothing but instruct one appren- 
tice during the time of his apprenticeship. Yet an appren- 
tice properly instructed in the large plant would consume 
enough of several journeymen’s time to amount in the end 
to the total time of one journeyman. Many of you masters 
will not admit this point, yet I should like indeed to see 2 
specimen of printing produced by the average lad who has 
spent, say, four or five years in the large plant without 
instruction that, if properly computed, would amount to 
approximately the consumption of one journeyman’s time. 
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}] dare say there is not a reputable printer in America who 
yalues his reputation that would be willing to have his 
imprint appear on any average piece of printing that such 
» student might produce. 

It not being practical to produce master printers in the 
irge plant, it appears to me that the logical thing to do is 
9 stop producing the class of workmen that is most assur- 

edly obstructing the progress of the industry. This we can 
o and do it without serious loss, and in the end with much 
rofit. 

The most feasible method of recruiting the ranks of 
ourneymen in the large plants throughout the country is 
9 encourage the country young man who has spent a few 
ears in the small shop to migrate to the city, making due 
llowance for the fact that his knowledge of printing con- 
ists merely of the foundation and necessary character 
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side of that in composition. With all due deference to 
Mr. Foster, and with no lack of consideration for ourselves, 
we would suggest that the success was due to his inspira- 
tion from Mrs. Foster and the study of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

The Home Printing Factory building has a fifty-foot 
frontage, an eight-foot porch across the rear, and a sixty- 
foot lawn; three stores and an entrance to the up-stairs 
are in front; fourteen rooms are on the second floor, 
arranged for light-housekeeping apartments. In the entire 
building over thirty thousand feet of lumber were used — 
a frame building veneered with brick. Mr. Foster did all 
the carpenter work with the help of one man, and that man 
a shoemaker who did not pretend to be a carpenter. It was 
a standing joke with the neighbors that the two did pretty 
well for a printer and a shoemaker. Mr. Foster admits 








Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Foster in their Home Printing Factory, Eagle Rock, California. 


upon which to build a master, and extending to him the 
patience and consideration necessary to allow of his becom- 
ing accustomed to the magnitude and importance of his 
new surroundings. He will bring into the large plant some 
simple country ideals, ambitions and strength of character 
that will make of him an acknowledged master and a valu- 
able accessory to its organization, while his place in the 
country will be filled no sooner than made vacant by some 
other youth ambitious to follow in his footsteps. 





FRED W. FOSTER’S HOME PRINTING FACTORY. 


In the accompanying illustration Fred W. Foster, 
owner of the Home Printing Factory, Eagle Rock, Califor- 
nia, uses the word “ home ” as applied to his establishment 
in its most intimate sense, because he and his wife, or his 
wife and he perhaps we should say, planned and drew all 
the details of the plant. 

Mr. Foster has followed the printing business since he 
was seventeen years old and has been in business for him- 
self about six years. He quit working for others just as 
electric motors were being put in for power. He says he 
contributes his success almost entirely to the study of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, for he never had any training out- 


that he had done some little carpenter work previous to 
tackling this job. The interior finish throughout is burnt 
work on Oregon pine, which is very rich and effective, does 
not show the dirt, and is admirably done. This was the 
work of Mrs. Foster, who is also the right-hand helper in 
the print-shop as elsewhere. 


OBEDIENT WILLIE. 

The teacher wanted some plums in order to give an 
object-lesson during school hours, and, calling one of the 
small boys, she gave him ten cents and dispatched him to 
the fruit-stand down on the corner. 

“Before you buy the plums, Willie,” she cautioned, 
“you had better pinch one or two to make sure they are 
ripe.” 

Little Willie flitted away. Soon he came back and smil- 
ingly put the bag on the teacher’s desk. 

“ Oh, thank you, Willie,” said the teacher, taking up the 
bag. “ Did you pinch one or two, as I told you to do? ” 

“Did I?” was the gleeful response. “I pinched the 
whole bagful, and here’s your ten cents.” — Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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C. Frank Williams. 

The death of C. Frank Williams, senior member of the 
firm of C. F. Williams & Son, 36 Beaver street, Albany, 
New York, has taken away an old-time craftsman who buiit 
up a publisher’s business largely on the basis of his personal 
skill. Mr. Williams was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
fifty-four years ago and went to Albany as a young man 


C. F. Williams. 


emplcyed in a printing-office which had been established by 
a fellow-townsman. Later he branched out for himself and 
formed a corporation under the name of C. F. Williams 
Printing Company and did a profitable business until the 
disastrous fire destroyed the premises. Mr. Williams 
secured quarters on Green street and remained there unti! 
an increased business forced him to secure larger quarters, 
later taking in the son as a partner and continuing under 
the firm name of C. F. Williams & Son. Mr. Williams 
was a friend of all who were in his employ, and was one of 
the foremost men of Delmar, the village in which he resided. 
He was trustee of the fire department and treasurer of the 
school district, and was otherwise notable as one of the 
most active citizens in all works for the benefit of the com- 
munity. He was a member of the Calvary Baptist Church 
of Albany, and of Ancient City Lodge, A. F. and A. M. He 
leaves a widow and three sons, Fred, Frank and Harold, 
and one daughter, Alida. 


Julius Loos. 
On May 26, Julius Loos, managing editor of the Roches- 
ter Abendpost, died after an illness of several weeks. For 
many years he was blind but, notwithstanding, able to do 


his work with the aid of a typewriting machine. He had a 
remarkable memory, and his many years of study and his 
accomplishments as a teacher in this country before he 
entered the journalistic field had given him a wide knowl- 
edge of languages and general culture. Mr. Loos came to 
America from Germany twenty-five years ago. He was a 
man of high ideals, of scientific knowledge, and deep relig- 
ious sentiment. Interment was at Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Rochester. 
Charles Murfit Hogeland. 

Charles Murfit Hogeland, one of the most popular 
ink salesmen of Chicago, for some years connected with 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, died on the evening of Sun- 











Charles Murfit Hogeland. 


day, July 5. Mr. Hogeland made a large number of friends, 
was energetic and capable, qualities which combined a very 
unusually pleasing personality and made business dealing 
with him pleasurable. He had been ailing for some months, 
but death came suddenly. Mr. Hogeland was born at 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, November 27, 1880, and 
arrived in Chicago in 1892. He was a graduate of Normal 
School, the Englewood High School, and University of 
Chicago. He was married in 1907 to Miss Lillian Boyce, 
who died in 1909. He was employed by Philip Ruxton, 
Incorporated, since 1907. He was a member of Normal 
Park Lodge A. F. and A. M., Commercial Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Hamilton Club of Chicago. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Seville (Ohio) ‘‘ Times and News” Purchased by J. W. 
Dunlap. 


Announcement comes to hand to the effect that the 
Seville Weekly Times and the Seville News, both of which 
sre published in Seville, Ohio, have been purchased by 
3. W. Dunlap. The publications have been consolidated and 
will be known as The Seville Times-News, and will be 
issued on Thursdays. 


Empress of Ireland Carried down Five Union Printers. 


Five members of the International Typographical 
Union, some with members of their families, are known to 
have perished in the sinking of the Empress of Ireland in 
the St. Lawrence river some weeks ago. These unfortu- 
nates were all natives of the British islands, returning for 
visits to friends and relatives. 


Emboso Sales Company to Suppress Infringements. 


The Emboso Sales Company, of Washington, D. C., 
has begun a campaign of suppressing infringements by 
unlicensed printers who operate processes in imitation of 
the Emboso Process, which is the original method of pro- 
ducing relief effects without dies or plates. The method 
adopted is that of demanding an accounting from the cus- 
tomers of the infringing printers under an article patent 
owned by the Emboso Sales Company, which covers broadly 
the product of the process. The Emboso Sales Company 
contends that any process of printing, powdering and heat- 
ing to produce relief effects infringes its basic patents, and 
that the product of such process is likewise covered by a 
basic patent. Its method of reaching out to the customers 
of the alleged infringer is an effective means of enforcing 
its rights. The patent protection surrounding the Emboso 
Process is said to be unique and without parallel in the 
United States Patent Office. 


Chicago’s Fourth Annual Printing Trades Golf 
Tournament. 


The annual golf tournament of the printing trades in 
Chicago and vicinity will be held this year on the beautiful 
eighteen-hole golf links of the Ridgemoor Country Club, 
Chicago, Tuesday, August 11. The golf course of the Ridge- 
moor Country Club is one of Chicago’s best courses, owing 
to its long holes with well-kept fair greens and its rolling 
eround, covered here and there with clusters of trees. This 
tournament is open for all those engaged in the printing 
trades and their friends. Invitations will be sent out soon. 
All those who would like to participate in the coming tour- 
nament will receive invitations and announcement of events 
by communicating with Franklin Wanner, secretary, 703 


South Dearborn street. Telephone, Harrison 6889. The 
committee this year is expecting a larger number of entries, 
and has plans started to make it the most interesting tour- 
nament ever held. The committee in charge consists of the 
following: Walter H. Munroe (chairman), John I. Oswald, 
Dana Siade, Jr., Forest Hopkins, and Franklin Wanner, 
secretary. 


The Gill Engraving Company Makes Terms with Union. 


For the past six months or more the trade has been told 
about litigation under the Sherman and New York State 
anti-trust laws in which the Gill Engraving Company and 
the Photoengravers’ Union, as well as the New York Allied 
Printing Trades Council, were involved. This was the 
result of sixteen years of varying degrees of hostility 
between the Photoengravers’ Union and the company. 
Under date of July 14, however, the union issued a circular 
in which it said: 

“ We are pleased to report that on July 9, this industrial 
conflict came to an end and an agreement has been entered 
into by and between the Gill Engraving Company and the 
Photoengravers’ Union, which removes all of the former 
strife and friction, and establishes instead a friendly 
relation. 

“The agreement entered into is for a period of three 
years, assures union conditions, grants the union label to 
the Gill Engraving Company and ends all litigation directed 
against the Photoengravers and the Allied Printing Trades 
Unions.” 


To Make More Non-Curling Gummed Paper. 


What printer has not raved, and ranted, and pulled his 
hair, after cutting gummed paper for the press and found 
it curled so badly, feeding it in the jobber seemed an almost 
hopeless task? Those who have been so tried should write 
Samuel Jones & Co., Waverly Park, New Jersey, for their 
new sample-book of non-curling gummed papers. On 
receipt of the book any printer can tear out a sheet, lay it 
on his desk over night, all the next day, or as long as he 
likes, and see for himself whether or not it curls. He will 
find that it does not. Both domestic and imported papers, 
and also a large line of colored gummed papers, are shown. 

As added assurance of the merit of its paper, the firm 
has been compelled to build a reinforced concrete addition 
to its already spacious plant at Waverly Park, and to install 
additional gumming equipment to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand for non-curling gummed papers. The 
firm is especially anxious to have one of its catalogues in 
the hands of every printer in the United States and Can- 
ada, and it will prove advantageous to any printer to send 
for a copy. 
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C. W. Miller Resigned from the Editorship of 
‘‘The American Pressman.”’ 

On July 24 C. W. Miller severed his connection with 
The American Pressman and resigned from the chairman- 
ship of the I. P. P. and A. U. Technical School, at Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Miller has held these positions for 
the past five years. He was in at the birth of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union and was 
virtually the first real president for two years. Mr. Miller’s 






























Charles W. Miller. 


plans are indefinite as yet. For the present he proposes to 
visit at Long Beach, California, where he and Mrs. Miller 
have relatives who have held out a long-standing invitation 
which the present opportunity allows Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
to accept. Mr. Miller has conducted The American Press- 
man ably and well. Under his care it has been uniformly 
interesting and informing, and he has proved himself a 
capable, courteous and dependable official and editor. His 
onerous duties fall upon John F. Geckler, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, former organizer for the pressmen and assistants’ 
union. 


Imprint Matrix Company Moves to St. Louis, Mo., from 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In an announcement received by THE INLAND PRINTER 
the removal of the factory of the Imprint Matrix Company 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, to St. Louis, Missouri, is 
made known, and all orders for Imprint Slides and Special 
Style Matrix Slides should in future be mailed to the new 
address. 

Progressive printers have not been slow in making use 
of the Special Style Matrix Slides. This company is 
prepared to duplicate any face of type, cut, border or orna- 
ment in matrix slides. Compared with the cost of electro- 
types, states the announcement, these matrices are effecting 
a big saving where special lines are used in quantities, and 
there is the additional advantage of having the slugs 
always on the point system and absolutely type-high. 

The announcement calls attention to the Special Matrix 
of the company’s manufacture which is assembled and cast 
in a line with regular linotype matrices. This is especially 
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advantageous where trade-mark designs are incorporated 
with text-matter in catalogues and circulars. It eliminates 
the extra labor of cutting and patching the slugs, besides 
saving the cost of electrotypes. 


Notes from the Headquarters of the U. T. and 
F. C. of A. 


The Executive Council of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America held its regular quarterly ses- 
sion at the association headquarters on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 14 and 15. Matters of extreme impor- 
tance were considered and passed upon. One of the impor- 
tant matters that received considerable discussion was the 
commendable work done by the School of Printing, at 
Indianapolis, and it was unanimously voted that the school 
should be maintained and opened with the fall term. The 
membership letter sent out for July brought many replies, 
among them being a number of suggestions that permitted 
much discussion and deliberation in the sessions of the 
council. The members of the council greatly appreciate 
this interest that has been shown by a number of the mem- 
bers and feel that it would be to the best interests of the 
organization if others would respond likewise. 

President George M. Courts spent ten days at the asso- 
ciation headquarters during the past month in the interest 
of the affairs of the national organization. 

P. P. Tyler, the national secretary, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver an address at the convention of the 
International Typographical Union, to be held in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the week of August 10. 


Galley Storage of Type-Pages. 


Among the many new methods for increasing efficiency 
in the printing-office that have been brought out, and which 
are due largely to the study that cost congresses and other 
mediums have induced printers to make, one in particular 
that has proved effective and has gained great favor is the 
galley storage of type-pages for books, catalogues, tariffs, 
etc. This method is proving a remarkable time-saver as 
pages can be located much easier than where letter-boards 
and other methods of storage are used, there is much less 
danger of pages being pied, and a page can be handled right 
on the galley on which it is stored whenever it is necessary 
to make corrections or take proofs. 

There have been some very clever ideas in galleys devel- 
oped because of this new system of storage; also cabinets 
designed especially to hold the galleys. The system is one 
that is well worth the consideration of any progressive 
printer who wants to reduce costs. 

Now that printers as a rule know the cost of labor in 
their shops, they are more interested in labor-saving devices 
than they were a few years ago, and it is just this interest 
on their part that is making possible the improvements 
along the line suggested above. No doubt many printers 
have figured out simple but effective means of reducing 
cost. We suggest that you do not hide your light under a 
bushel but let your fellow printers know of the good things 
you have discovered. 


Walter Scott & Co. Pressroom Equipment for New 
Detroit ‘‘News’”’ Plant and Building. 


The Detroit News has placed an order with Walter 
Scott & Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, for two large presses, 
a triple octuple capable of printing one hundred and eight 
thousand thirty-two-page papers an hour, and a double 
octuple having a capacity of seventy-two thousand papers 
of the same size per hour. Besides the two big presses the: 
News has ordered all other pressroom equipment essential 
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to a model plant, including ten folders, and the battery will 
be so elastic as to get any combination desired at any time. 
The Kohler system of electrical control was selected by the 
News and will be installed with the presses. Four sections 
of the double or an octuple will be installed in the present 
Vews office, but the remainder of the equipment will be 
placed in the paper’s new building which will be ready for 
oecupancy early in 1916. 


Charles S. Peterson, Progressive Candidate for County 
Treasurer. 

Charles S. Peterson, the active and aggressive presi- 
lent of the Peterson Linotyping Company, of Chicago, and 
also publisher of the Gamla och Nya Hemlandet, a Swedish 
weekly newspaper, has been announced as a candidate for 
nomination for the office of county treasurer by the Pro- 
2ressive party. Mr. Peterson has gained an enviable 
reputation for himself through his many activities in busi- 
ness and public matters, and also for the effective service 
he has rendered the city as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the School Board. Commenting editorially on 
Mr. Peterson’s candidacy, the Chicago Evening Post says 
the announcement “adds one more remarkable name to 
those that have gone before. Mr. Peterson is one of the 
strong and right-minded men on the School Board. As 
‘hairman of the Finance Committee he has gained exactly 
the kind of experience that a county treasurer needs. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Peterson’s pledge as to the interest on county 
funds will be worth its full face value. With such a man 
as treasurer this old-time habit of annexing public moneys 
to private fortunes would simply become a dead letter.” 


A New Embossing Machine from the Taylor-Evans 
Company. 

A new embossing machine and process, an invention 
which is fully protected, is being placed on the market by 
the Taylor-Evans Embossing Machine Company, 321 Hume- 
Mansur building, Indianapolis, Indiana. This machine, it 
is claimed, will produce fifteen hundred embossed copies an 
hour at a very small cost over that of ordinary printing. 
It can be operated by any one who can feed a press, and 
does not require an expensive operator. Any printer can 
use this machine and process, as the cost is small compared 
to the field it opens up to him. 

‘The manner in which this new machine operates is inter- 
esting, and is entirely different from all previous attempts 
to emboss mechanically without dies. The matter to be 
embossed, freshly printed on any press, is fed directly into 
the machine where the carrier mechanism passes it through 
the powder device, which automatically applies to the 
printing a uniform quantity of a chemical embossing pow- 
der and effectually removes ali excess powder from the 
sheets. Another carrier mechanism then automatically 
takes the sheet and conveys it through the thermal emboss- 
ing mechanism where the action of heat upon the ingre- 
dients in the embossing powder converts the powdered 
printing into highly embossed lines of the exact contours 
printed and vulcanizes it to the surface of the paper. 


The New Era Multi-Process Presses. 

The Regina Company, New York city, is justly proud of 
its New Era press, a piece of mechanism which not only 
prints in colors at a high rate of speed, but has attachments 
for performing a number of other operations at the same 
time. These are available for perforating both across and 
lengthwise of the web, punching, die-cutting, numbering, 
reinforcing tags, eyeletting tags, bronzing, slip-sheeting, 
intermittent cutting, slitting, folding, and for delivering by 
belt conveyor. 


The New Era itself is a high-speed flat-bed and platen 
press with an intermittent web feed —that is, it prints 
from flat plates or type on paper automatically unwound 
from a roll. An automatic intermittent feeding mechanism 
pulls the paper through the press and feeds it past the 
slitters to the delivery mechanism, which can be either cut- 
off mechanism and delivery-board or belt-conveyor, or a 
rewind to reroll the product. The paper is kept taut in the 
press by an adjustable tension and guided by side guides at 
every point where an operation is being produced. This 
feature, together with the wonderfully accurate feed, ena- 
bles this machine to give accurate register at remarkably 
high speed. The paper is at rest when the impression is 
made and other operations performed. 

Those interested in a press of this character should 
address the company at 47 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York. 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet-Cleaner—A New Efficiency 
Appliance. 

The Doyle Vacuum Sheet-Cleaner is an entirely new cre- 
ation in the line of printing machinery. It can be attached 
to any cylinder, printing, lithograph or offset press for the 
purpose of removing all lint, dirt and sediment from the 
paper before the sheets are actually printed. A large per- 
centage of the frequent stopping of the press to wash out 
the forms and plates is done away with, thereby greatly 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet-Cleaner. 


increasing the production of the presses. By removing all 
the lint and dirt from the paper this appliance also keeps 
the rollers and ink clean and improves the quality of all 
work generally. The appliance is set directly underneath 
the delivery tapes and does not in any way interfere with 
the make-ready or running of the machines. It consists of a 
series of vacuum-cleaning nozzles that extend the full length 
of the cylinder. A hose or pipe is extended out and down 
alongside the press to a combination motor and suction fan 
which deposits all dirt and sediment in a small bag. It is 
really remarkable the amount of dirt that ordinarily comes 
with paper and is collected by this device. All people famil- 
iar with pressroom conditions will appreciate the value of 
this appliance. For practical efficiency and economy the 
Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner will recommend itself to all 
printers and publishers who are obliged to keep their 
presses running continuously under all conditions at a high 
rate of speed and at the same time maintain a high stand- 
ard of work. This device is manufactured by Britton & 
Doyle, 202 Caxton building, Cleveland, Ohio, whose adver- 
tisement will be found in another part of this issue, and 
who will gladly furnish further information upon request. 
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Closer Insight into the Mechanical Operation of Your 
Printing-Plant. 

Those printers desirous of increasing the output of their 
plants, of being able to secure absolutely true records as to 
what the various machines actually do and are capable of 
doing under ideal conditions, of a means for fixing the 
responsibility for delays and lost time, need a Producto- 
graph. This machine, born of the inventor’s own need, 
keeps an undeniable, absolutely accurate record of what 
every machine in the plant accomplishes. Placed in the 
private office, where it can not be tampered with, it records 
exactly how many hours a given press is running, how 
many it stands idle while make-ready is in progress in the 
pressroom, perhaps ten floors below. It virtually brings 
the whole factory into the private office, where owner or 
manager can see and know at any minute exactly what 
every machine has done and is doing. 

The records it makes, being reliable and permanent, can 
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As will be seen in the illustration, the device consists 
of four steel bars which fasten to the sides of the imposing- 
stone. A series of fine silk lines, located with clean pre- 
cision, run both ways over the form in a plane about one 
inch above the imposing surface. Very fine white silk cast- 
ing-line is used. These lines are held by line-holders, which 
have two slots in their top surface for the purpose. The 
line-holders are grooved on the bottom so they will ride on 
the steel bars, and when in exact position are held firmly by 
thumb-screws. 

The adjustment is made entirely by a spacing-tool 
which can be set as desired. Two spacing-tools are pro- 
vided, one 24 and one 36 inches long. These are squar< 
drill-rods, graduated in inches by thirty-seconds, provided 
with pins, one fixed at the end and the other on the slidins 
head, which fit into sockets on the upper surface of thx 
line-holders, so that there can be no variation whatever 
Each of the four steel bars surrounding the stone is pro 


Showing How the Rouse Lining and Register System Operates. 


be filed and used for figuring costs, saving a large amount 
of clerical labor, which, being human, is not always fault- 
less; also for comparing the operations and results of 
various machines. 

Those printers desirous of greater efficiency in their 
plants should write Slocum, Avram & Slocum, Incorpo- 
rated, 30 Church street, New York city, the manufac- 
turers, for the Productograph catalogue, which is rich in 
explanatory matter of this invaluable machine. 


The Rouse Lining and Register System. 


For years the firm of H. B. Rouse & Co., has been 


contributing advanced ideas to printers, furnishing every 
function of the business one or a number of devices of 
practical value in time or labor saving. The latest offering 
this company makes to the trade is a device which is to be 
known as the Rouse Lining and Register System. 

Mr. Rouse believes that the imposing-stone is the logical 
place to register forms, and that valuable press time should 
not be taken for this work, and it was that belief which led 
to the creation of this new device. The operation is exactly 
the same whether a man works at the press or at the stone, 
though in the former case he has the advantage of try- 
sheets. With this new device try-sheets are unnecessary, 
as the register is proved mechanically before the form 
leaves the stone. 


vided with a fixed marker at one end which serves as a 
starting-point. 

The bars on three sides of the stone are mounted per- 
manently, but one long bar is slotted and can be quickly 
removed by loosening the bolts, allowing the form to be slid 
on or off the stone. Any number of forms can be lined up 
from a single setting. 

The practical value of this system has been proved by 
its use in several large plants, and it adds another to the 
long list of products which entitle the Rouse Company to 
an enthusiastic tribute from printers. 


Excellent Publicity for Golding Press. 

A set of six catalogues, advertising products of the 
Golding Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Massachu- 
setts, has been received by THE INLAND PRINTER. These 
catalogues show the Golding product — jobbers, a_ hot 
embosser, Pearl presses, cutting machines, lead and slug 
cutters and various other printers’ tools and accessories — 
to good advantage, the work throughout being done in the 
company’s own plant with equipment of its own manufac- 
ture. The printer is thus not only enabled to read of the 
salient features of the Golding product, but he is at the 
same time able to examine presswork and embossing exe- 
cuted on the very machinery advertised. 

The Golding Company is a concern whose reputation 
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has been built solely on the merit of its product. Its 
machinery is manufactured with a view to accomplishing 
a specific work and, with this idea constantly in mind, the 
«.mpany has stood the acid test of keen competition, sur- 
val being dependent entirely upon fitness. 
The company has sent a folder, with a return-card 
a tached, to every printer in the United States and Canada, 
, .d a signature to the card is sufficient to secure one or all 
these excellent catalogues, which are not only good expo- 
» nts of a meritorious product but a source of interest and 
> ucation in themselves as well. Those printers so unfor- 
nate as to overlook or fail to receive these folders are 
, issing a good bet if they vail to write the Golding Manu- 
f cturing Company for one of the books or the whole set. 


New Bulletin from the Robbins & Myers Co. 
From the Robbins & Myers Co., of Springfield, Ohio, 
‘mes a copy of a new bulletin — Bulletin No. 119 — of 
inting-press and linotype direct-current motors. In this 
w bulletin are illustrated and described two special types 
motors for operating printing-presses and linotypes, or 


Robbins & Myer’s Motor Attached to a Cylinder Press. 


monotype casting machines. In addition to the special 
motors shown in this bulletin, the company manufactures a 
complete line of standard motors for driving paper-cutters, 
punches, perforators and drills, wire-stitchers, roughing 
machines, saw-trimmers — in fact, all of the power-driven 
machines used in the modern printing-plant. The com- 
pany will be pleased to send a copy of this new bulletin to 
any one interested, and will also furnish, on request, infor- 
mation regarding motors for operating any of the machines 
mentioned. 


Remarkable Record Made by John H. Ferguson. 


From the Baltimore (Md.) Record office, John J. Brewer 
sends information covering a remarkable new speed record 
made by John H. Ferguson, operator in the Record chapel, 
on a Quick-change Model 8 three-magazine linotype. 

On May 27, Otto Berkhardt, business manager of the 
Record, notified the foreman that copy had just come in 
covering Acts of the Legislature of 1914, measuring about 
one hundred and fifteen thousand ems of six-point, which 
had to be produced before 6 o’clock P.M. on the day follow- 
ing. The operators were requested to remain ior overtime 
that evening, but as usual, on occasions such as this, they 
begged off with the understanding that the matter must 
surely be produced on the day following, in addition to 
regular composition for the Record. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of May 28, the operators 
started off on the big job determined to make good on their 
promise to get it up before six o’clock that night. About 


eight o’clock the foreman arrived, and at once looked over 
the situation. His eye was attracted by Mr. Ferguson’s 
string for the first hour, which was exceptionally long for 
such a short space of time. Then he had an inspiration to 
measure the operator for the day without allowing him to 
be aware of the fact. 

The measure was thirteen ems; size of slugs six-point 
solid; the copy was typewritten, and exceedingly difficult 
to follow at times, because of its tautological character. 
He cared for his own machine while operating, dumped the 
metal, removed the matter, and kept working along without 
the slightest idea of making a speed record, and without the 
knowledge of his being watched. At the end of seven hours, 
his matter was measured, and it was found that he had set 
75,322 ems, or an average of 10,760 ems of corrected matter 
an hour, for a seven-hour stretch. 

When the foreman told Mr. Ferguson of the great quan- 
tity of work he had produced that day, he was himself 
astonished, but requested that the subject be dropped, and 
that no news of it be given out for publication. Mr. Fergu- 
son’s friends, however, did not approve of this, and after 
much persuasion he finally permitted Mr. Brewer, the 
proofreader, to send the information to this office. 

Those who formed the group that “measured” Mr. 
Ferguson during his remarkable performance and corrobo- 
rated Mr. Brewer’s figures and data were Otto Berkhardt, 
business manager; Ernest Crapster, managing editor; 
William E. Hubbard, foreman; Joseph Whitmore, copy- 
holder, and John J. Brewer, proofreader. 

Mr. Ferguson is a member of the Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union, president of the Maryland Federation of 
Labor, and president of the City Central Body. He is 
among Baltimore’s most active men in civic life, and is well 
liked by his fellow-craftsmen in the printing industry. He 
is averse to appearing in the limelight, and discourages 
self-advertising. We consider it only right, however, to 
give the facts in regard to this remarkable speed record. 

As a rule, speed maniacs should be discouraged, but 
there are times when speed is necessary, and on such an 
occasion John H. Ferguson was found to be the man who 
could get out the work on schedule time. He is not a speed- 
crank, but works along, so to speak, as the “ spirit moves 
him.” 


Newburgh Journal Installs Photoengraving Plant. 

The enterprise of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal, under 
the direction of Edwin J. Smith, president, is quite up to 
the most modern standards. Mr. Smith has purchased 
from the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company a very efficient 
equipment for the quick production of illustrations needed 
by his publication. The plant has been laid out and will be 
installed under the direction of Adolph Hess, the photo- 
engraving expert of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
The newest models of Levy cameras, Macbeth lamps and 
Wesel mechanical equipments are included in the installa- 
tion. The Journal is to be congratulated upon its enter- 
prise, and Mr. Hess will doubtless derive much satisfaction 
from having made the sale and directed the layout of so 
fine a photoengraving department. 


NEVER DO THIS. 


“ India, my boy,” said an Englishman to a friend on his 
arrival at Calcutta, “is just the finest climate under the 
sun, but a lot of young fellows come out here, and they 
drink and they eat, and they drink and they die, and then 
they write home to their friends a pack o’ lies and say it’s 
the climate that has killed them.” —- Sucred Heart Review. 
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SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS OFFERED THOSE 
WHO ATTEND THE U. T. AND F. C. OF A. 
COST CONGRESS. 

A part of the program of entertainment prepared by 
the printers of New York for their guests, the printers of 
the country, at the twenty-eighth annual convention and 
cost congress of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs 
of America, will be an evening at the Hippodrome. The 
Hippodrome at New York is perhaps the largest theater in 
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The New Municipal Building at Entrance of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
New York City. 


the world. It seats 6,500 people, and its stage usually has 
from 350 to 375 persons in the casts for the great spectacles 
presented there. 

While the sights of New York make the trip well worth 
while, the arrangements provide that they can be seen by 
the printer-visitor without his missing any session of the 


convention and congress, the program for which contains 


papers and addresses on most important and pertinent 
trade matters. 

Here are some data as to a few of the sights for those 
who have never visited New York: 


Ocean Liners and Piers.— Five thousand ships, carrying two 
million passengers from ports all over the world, arrive annually. An 
average of thirty ocean-going vessels arrive or depart daily. Ships of 
one hundred lines ply to and from the 275 piers. 

Grand Central Terminal.— Covers seventy acres and has sixty-seven 
tracks; 94,000 passengers daily; cost $100,000,000. 

Pennsylvania Terminal.—- Covers 220 acres, with eighty-nine tracks ; 
cost $118,000,000. 

Office Buildings.— The Woolworth Building, loftiest inhabited struc- 
ture in the world, fifty-five stories, 780 feet high, forty acres of floor 
the Metropolitan Tower, fifty stories, 750 feet high, twenty-five 
the Singer Building, forty-six stories, 612 feet 


space; 
acres of floor space; 
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high, eleven acres of flocr space; the Hudson Terminal Building, 
largest office structure in the world, twenty-two stories, contains 4,0) 
offices with 10,000 tenants; and 225 other buildings from fourteen {o 
ferty stories and housing from one thousand to eight thousand tenants, 

The Four Great Bridges.—Across the East River, 135 feet above the 
water, the Brooklyn (suspension bridge), 6,537 feet long, eighty-five 
feet wide; Williamsburg bridge (greatest suspension bridge in the 
world), 7,200 feet long, 118 feet wide; Queensboro bridge (in heigit 
and carrying capacity greatest cantilever bridge in the world), 8,2: 
feet long, eighty-six feet wide; Manhattan bridge, 6,855 feet long, 1:2 
feet wide. 


All printers are welcome at the convention and cost con- 
gress, whether affiliated with the great printers’ nation] 
organization or not. There will never be a better time ‘o 
see New York than October 6, 7 and 8, and it is estimat«d 
that two thousand visiting plant-owners will be in the city 
at that time. Prepare to be one of the visitors by writing 
for information as to hotel rates, etc., to the General Cor.- 
mittee, 147 Fourth avenue, New York. 


‘““SOL BREVIERE’S RUN.” 


BY DON GILLETTE. 
My brethren dear, did you ever hear 
Of the midnight ‘“‘run”’ of Sol Breviere? 
Sol was a print of the dear old school — 
Worldly wise — and no blamed fool — 
But the “run” that Soloman made that day 
Caused him to be gently laid away 
Where it don’t get cold —and it never snows — 
At least as far as any one knows. 


Sol caught a job from a great big store — 

Five thousand statements — and maybe more. 
And his chest stuck out like a woman’s breast — 
And he felt like a gamester — well possess’t — 
With a corking hand —a goodly share — 

Three aces, in fact —and a big strong pair — 

A ‘ philosopher’s stone’ well up his sleeve 
Was the way he felt — as I believe. 


Sol ran his ‘‘ Pearl’’ with a rapid tread — 
And finished in time to go to bed 

As the cock was crowing the hour of three — 
So Dad Burned tired he couldn’t see. 

But he felt like a sage — for so I’m told — 
He had turned his talents into gold, 

As bees fly home with loads of honey — 

Sol turned the moments into money. 


Sol roused next day at nine o'clock, 

So stiff and sore that he couldn’t walk. 

He crawled to his shop with a crutch and cane, 
But — from that same hour he was not the same. 
For he found when he “ figgered ’”’ his shop expense 
He had lost three dollars and eighty cents. 

And sorrow smote ,his very soul 

As he saw him “set” within the “ hole.” 


Sol crawled to a “ joint’ across the street, 
And then what happened I'll not repeat; 

But the words that dripped from off Sol’s beard 
Were the grandest I have ever heard. 

Says he, ‘‘ If you have to lose your mon — 

For Gawd's sake lose it a-having fun.” 

They buried Sol that self-same night; 

He's now an angel — pure and bright. 





EASY. 

Georgia Lawyer (to colored prisoner) — “‘ Well, Ras, as 
you want me to defend you, have you any money? ” 

Rastus — “ No; but I’se got a mule and a few chickens, 
and a hog or two.” 

Lawyer — “ Those will do very nicely. Now, let’s see —- 
what do they accuse you of stealing? ” 

Rastus — “ Oh, a mule and a few chickens, and a hog or 
two.” — Kansas City Star. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company 
will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


135,000 Words Spelled and Pronounced.” 

This book by John H. Bechtel, author of “ Handbook of 
Pronunciation,” “ Synonyms,” “ Slips of Speech,” etc., con- 
tains, by far, more information than is indicated by the 
above title. Turning to the full title-page we find added to 
the above, “ Together with valuable hints and illustrations 
for the use of capitals, italics, numerals, and compound 
words; also rules for syllabication and punctuation, and a 
large list of homophones.” As stated on the slip-cover, this 
book has been prepared especially to meet the needs of busy 
people; it is comprehensive, concise in statement, and 
thoroughly up to date. Published by George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. Price $1. By mail, $1.13. For sale by 
The Inland Printer Company. 


’ “Good Health and Long Life.” 

This is the alluring title of one of the most unusual 
medical books we have knowledge of. The author, Dr. 
W. D. H. Brown, is a physician of high standing in Chicago, 
and his message is for all people. It is safe to say that if 
the precepts of this work were applied by every one the 
title which has been given to it by the author would be the 
possession of every one. In an easy, readable and conver- 
sational style the author informs and interests, and wastes 
little time in portentous warnings. He describes the bodily 
functions, tells how they are deranged and why they are 
deranged, and then describes the way of getting back to 
normal and healthy conditions. In no sense is the book an 
emergency book. There are plenty of these on the market. 
Hundreds of dollars are probably spent by persons who 
feel themselves indisposed for information by word of 
mouth from physicians on the course to follow to restore 
their health, and in these pages there is set down a course 
of procedure so clear, so convincing, so sane that it must be 
welcomed by every household. The book is handsomely 
printed on heavy antique paper in large, clear type, the 
presswork of which is excellent in color, richness, smooth- 
ness and uniformity. The cover is a fine ribbed buckram 
of dark green stamped in gold, and in every way the work 
is a fine specimen of bookmaking. We omitted to mention 
that a very carefully compiled and copious index adds to the 
value of the book for reference purposes. The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago, are the printers and binders. 
The book can be obtained from Dr. W. D. H. Brown, 108 
North State street, Chicago. Price, $2. 


“An Overlooked Asset in Your Business.”’ 

Under the above title the United Typothetz and Frank- 
lin Clubs of America has issued a pamphlet — Leaflet 
No. 4— which contains a great amount of advanced sales 
information. The organization recognizes the fact that the 
sale of the printers’ product requires the same scientific 
study that has been given to the cost system and to the 


9 


development of efficiency principles, and it is for the pur- 
pose of helping the printers throughout the country, 
whether connected with the organization or not, that the 
subject has been discussed through several issues of the 
Monthly Bulletin and a number of the points brought out 
by the discussions printed in pamphlet form for wider dis- 
tribution. Employing printers would do well to write for 
copies of this Leaflet No. 4 and place them in the hands of 
their salesmen. The national headquarters of the organiza- 
tion are located in the Transportation building, Chicago, 
Illinois, where a corps of experts in the various branches of 
the trade are at all times ready and willing to give informa- 
tion and advice. 








Capilino Canyon, North Vancouver, B. C. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 
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Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
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THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, &( 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicazo 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran. 
teed. We can not send copies of the Inland Printer free to classificd 
advertisers. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


JOB DEPARTMENT — Now operating in conjunction with newspaper 

plant; did $15,000 last year; good Illinois manufacturing town; 
plant has only cylinder presses in the town; good trade established, 
fine reputation, efficient organization; not a piker’s proposition, | 
a real business opening for man ready to invest $10,000; owner wishes 
to devote all his time to newspaper. H 695. 








A GENUINE SNAP — Well-equipped job shop, electric equipment, 

live Oklahoma city of 5,000; controls local work at fine prices; fi 
mail trade; material plenty; splendid condition; grand one-m: 
proposition, but must be gilt-edged workman; $1,000 gets it, time 
part. H 685. 


JOB PRINTING PLANT now running; pony cylinder, 2 jobbe:s, 

cutter, stitcher, type and all accessories; a first-class shop in bea 
tiful growing town of 20,000; excellent opportunity and genuine bz» 
gain; closest investigation invited. Box 24, Westfield, Mass. 








FOR SALE — Printing plant, 3 Gordon presses, stapler, new pow r 
cutter and good assortment of type; well-established business 
best town in Missouri, 45,000 inhabitants; fine opportunity for prac 

tical printer ; other interests demand attention. H 686. 

established fourteen years ; 
hustling Maine town; does high grade of work; 

patronage; good prices; must sell on account of health. 

ticulars on inquiry. G 670. 


LARGEST STOCKHOLDER (42 
established, prosperous, modern job printing plant; 
work; good yearly contracts; $2,500 cash. H 684. 


“ins modern 
best class 
Full pa 


FOR SALE— Job plant, 





%) must sacrifice entire interest 
Detroit, city 





PART INTEREST for sale in job office in Chicago, having a steady line 
of customers; good chance for a printer or estimator, who has 
money, to enter an established business. H 700. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION BUSINESS FOR SALE; unlimited possi- 
bilities; $1,000 cash, balance easy; satisfactory reason for selling. 
699. 





job printing plant and business in good 


MODERN NEWSPAPER, 
bargain. J. W. DUNLAP, Seville, 


northern Ohio town for sale; 
Ohio. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED on six million shoe tags, % inch diameter, 
round; further information and sample on request. H 683 








good opportunity for 


PARTNER WANTED by first-class pressman ; 
H 691. 


good job compositor to establish a small printing-plant. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a _ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between tke Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn paris 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldz., 
Chicago, IIl. 








LINOTYPE — One model No. 2, in first-class condition, with motcr 

and liberal equipment of magazines and matrices; will sell sep- 
arately 2 upper magazines, 5 fonts two-letter and 3 fonts one-letier 
matrices; also 2 matrix cabinets, liner and supplies cabinet, and com- 
plete assortment liners and ejector blades) WALKER, EVANS & 
COGSWELL CO., Charleston, S. C. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. gt 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer, 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to : . E 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 


_— VISE GRIP 








Free Bag 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 
16 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘* Economic,” 

5 by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
xk. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
23 Rose st., New York. 





R SALE — Dexter combination magazine folder, size 24 by 40 to 44 

by 62, equipped with Cross feeder; inserts 4 and 8 pages or a cover, 

ge of work from 4 to 44 pages by ranges of four; this machine 

airst-class order — now running. Address FRED L. KIMBALL CO., 
j: terloo, Iowa. 





R SALE — 22 by 382, 32 by 44, 88 by 50 Dexter folders with Dexter 
feeders attached; also a Dexter feeder for folder to take sheet 

8 by 50; 2-62 and 4-68 Dexter feeders for presses)5 WANNER 
INTERS WAREHOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





LT’S ARMORY CUTTER AND CREASER, 20 by 30, equal to new, 
. bargain; send for illustrated list of rebuilt printing, bookbinding 

paper box machinery. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., 
ton. 





JOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL, No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
ition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





YOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and 
les. THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





- TOPRESS FOR SALE or exchange for pony esindar: ‘this ro 
press number is 515; it is a self-feed with a speed of 5,000 per 
nur; if interested address S. GORMAN & SON, Davenport, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED. 





Composing-room. 


STONEMAN (union), Saban, thereushiy enmputent in locking up 

catalogue and other forms of the better class; must be steady; state 
experience and give reference; good salary and permanent position to 
right man; modern 8-cylinder plant in Central West. H 698. 





WANTED — High-class linotype operator who is also job compositor, 

stone hand and proofreader; must be high-class in all lines; non- 
union; regular position; give references and state salary desired. 
QUEEN CITY PRINTING COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C 





WANTED — Good stationery and catalogue printer who can assist and 

O. K. small work; non-union; first-class job, catalogue, monotype, 
blank-book shop; $22 job. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wanted to take half interest in 
one-machine plant in St. Louis; big possibilities; plenty of busi- 

ogee excellent chance for right man; if you mean business, answer. 
699, 





COMPOSITORS — Catalogue and booklet men (union) with experience 
and full knowledge of the better class of work; excellent equip- 
ment; good positions for few bright men; Central West. H 698. 


Engravers. 





WANTED — Two paren color operators, two nates give com- 
plete details in first letter. F 472 





2INTERS — WHEN IN NEED OF TYPE, PRESSES or any ma- 
terial, you can save money by consulting PHILADELPHIA 
INTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 14 South Fifth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LiNO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “‘ built like a linotype”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 


Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Manager for seven-cylinder, complete  printing-plant; 

must be thoroughly conversant with composing-room, pressroom, 
also must know paper stock and how to handle men; must have some 
money to put in the business. For full particulars address P. O. Box 
344, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Organizers. 





WANTED — An experienced and well-educated man of good per- 

sonality to represent printers’ organization in Eastern territory: 
thorough knowledge of the printing industry and organization work 
indispensable. H 697. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


LINOTYPES — 2 Model 9, in first-class condition, very little used. 
STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY, 16th and Arch sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER — With three full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, with one font of matrices. ALLEN, 
LANE & SCOTT, 1211 Clover st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 3, with 22 fonts of matrices. THOS. P. 
HENRY LINOTYPING CO., Detroit, ‘Mich. 








LINOTYPE — Model 1, with one magazine and one font of matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. 
PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILL 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








E. W. STEPHENS 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Harris pressmen experienced on S 1 two-color Automatics : 
steady work; highest wages. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 





Proofroom. 





WANTED — Young printer as_job-office proofreader, part time on 
each; non-union. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





Salesmen. 


WANTED— GOOD PRACTICAL STONE HANDS, with small cap- 

ital, to control territorial rights, exclusive, for Line-Up Register 
Gage; great labor-saver. JOSEPH C. DITTRICH, 1183 Greene ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WANTED — SALESMEN, thoroughly versed in fine printing, to intro- 

duce the innovation of the century into print-shops; liberal com- 
—., rr EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Riggs bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 








INSTANTANEOUS MAKE-READY. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. J. J. HARPELL, Board 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


UNIVERSAL TYPECASTER for salee THE HENNEBERRY CO., 
1143 South Wabash av., Chicago. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, with one font of matrices. 
PRINTING CO., Peoria, III. 


FOR SALE —<A large assortment of secondhand bookbindery machin- 
ery at a bargain. H 639. 








BROWN 








LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCIALE, 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 2 magazines. JACKSON & BELL CO., 
Wilmington, N. C. 








INSTANTANEOUS MAKE-READY eliminates all ‘ spot-up,’”’ saves 80 

per cent time, produces better work; send $1 for full copyrighted 
directions, or stamped envelope for particulars; $1 extra for complete 
required equipment. MARTIN SVALLAND, 2614 11th av., Oakland, Cal. 








INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 
BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will fi- * just the 
thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering state which layout you w..- No. 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, v..7- 
letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 




















by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
M KE MONE y to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Composing-room. 


FOREMAN OF FIRST-CLASS PRINTING-PLANT desires change of 

location, preferably as general foreman or composing foreman in 
up-to-date, systematic plant, where conditions are pleasant; practical, 
artistic printer, with thorough, all-around experience and knowledge 
of the trade; understands estimating and is good executive; young 
man of clean habits and good education; married. Address RALPH 
W. POLK, Plymouth, Indiana. 


FOREMANSHIP WANTED OF COMPOSING-ROOM in Chicago, by 

young man, 30 years old, who has fair knowledge of printing busi- 
ness in all branches and desires greater opportunities; employed last 
four years in one of the largest houses in the Middle West as com- 
positor and at different times as foreman. H 681 











COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Situation with firm employing 10 

or more compositors; has been desk foreman; thoroughly familiar 
with blank-book, loose-leaf, ledger, catalogue, book and job work; 
experienced in handling help and getting best results; abstainer; 


married: union. H 688. 


COMPOSITOR — Job, book, tariff, 12 years’ experience, also ma- 

chinist-operator, Model 5, fair speed but gaining, desires change; 
West preferred; will go to factory and learn Model 8 or 14 for firm 
desiring same; moderate wages to start. PURDUM, 120 Collins ave., 
E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED by young, all-around compositor-pressman; 11 

years’ experience in small-city news and job offices; a student of 
up-to-date technical works on printing; sober and conscientious ; 
excellent references. Address Box 221, Urbana, Ohio. 


COUNTRY PRINTER, 36, married, sober, operates linotype, intertype ; 

now employed in San Francisco; previous experience Western 
country dailies and weeklies; capable of taking charge of latter, and 
prefer same; go anywhere west of Rockies. H 696. 











TWO-THIRDER, age 20, wishes position in well-equipped union shop 
with good opportunity to learn trade thoroughly; 4 years with 
present firm; I. T. U. Course and ad.-writing student; ambitious; pre- 
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fers Northwestern States or Canada. H 701 


WANTED — By non-union printer foreman or manager, permanent 
position; thorough knowledge of estimating, costs and stock; 20 

years’ experience; no booze or cigarettes; married; best of refer- 

ences; West or Middle West. H 687. 

PRINTER FOREMAN — Thoroughly practical; handle help to ad- 
vantage; experienced in all departments; 16 years’ experience as 

foreman; non-union; wants position by September 1; _ references. 

H 477. 

LAYOUT MAN; knowledge of artistic type-design and machine layout ; 
state salary. E. GEIST, 1314 West 70th st., Cleveland, Ohio. 








STONEMAN —- Expert on high-grade jobwork, two-color lock-up, ete., 
wishes permanent situation; good city essential. H 694. 





Engravers. 


MECHANICAL RETOUCHER, of 15 years’ experience on high-class 

work, at present employed, desires a change; satisfactory reasons 
given; competent to take charge of artroom; up to date on quick, 
neat and effective work, and strictly temperate. G 677. 








Foremen. 





YOUNG MAN, thoroughly seasoned as manager, superintendent, fore- 

an, and machinist, operator of linotype plants, desires change; 
has held large positions, handled large jobs; also familiar with mono- 
type; will make your typesetting department pay; would be willing 
to “‘buy in” within a year. H 690. 





Managers. 
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POSITION WANTED as manager or superintendent; have 22 years’ 

experience on high-grade printing of all kinds; good organizer, 
with executive ability, and thoroughly understand cost and esti- 
mating, also buying; know how to produce good printing at minimum 
cost. H 657. 


WANTED — By a printer of wide experience and tried executive 

ability, position as superintendent of book establishment, or place as 
foreman of bookroom; practically acquainted with linotype and mono- 
type output; expert on tariff and tabular matter. H 692. 





EXPERIENCED POWER PRESSMAN and plate printer wishes to 
‘a hear from a reliable concern which can offer a steady position. 
506. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN desires steady position; 7 years’ experience jx 
high-grade work; union; state wages. H 689. 








Shipping-room. 


PAPER STOCKMAN, CUTTER AND SHIPPING CLERK, thor- 
oughly posted on paper grades, values and the various methods of 

handling and storing stock; is considered above the average workman 

on cutting machine; fully capable by experience to handle all details 

. packing and shipping; married; age 42; splendid executive ability. 
569. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. E 625. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in th: 

United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Wes: 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panam: 
Canal in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, moun 
tains in relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready fo 
imprinting; our own and original new idea, educational as well a: 
interesting; write for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; sami 
series in post-cards; printers wanted to take up our agency in thei) 
cities. L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., 


New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium fo: 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording ani 
complete ‘“‘ layout’’— new design each month. Write to-day for fre 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus 
Ohio. 8-14 
Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 














Brass-type Founders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 8-15 











Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L. See advertisement. 
and Embossing 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 








Cc ki 











Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded _ silver- 
gloss steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. G-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Counting Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Miscellaneous. 
A FIRST-CLASS BLANK-BOOK RULER and Gordon pressman, with 
some experience in ledger composition, wishes to locate in a small 
city or country town; strong, reliable workman and no booze. H 680. 





Pressroom. 


» KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printinz, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — 12 years’ experience on high-grade book, 
half-tone and publication work; experienced on Cross feeders; 
union; reference. H 682. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 


logue. 1-15 





e e 
Twin Disc 
Two Colors at One 
Impression 
No Cutting of Rollers 
Colors Do Not Mix 





Sold by all Printers’ Supply 


Houses 


Ready for Use. 


Simplex 
Ink Fountain 


Strength 


Cleanliness, Quick Adjustment 





Simplex Manufacturing Co. ¢ 
1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila. Pa. ma ‘ F 


Open for cleaning 





es to 
sition. 
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Printing Machinery. 





STEWART'S oo BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5 by 9 inches for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
IN ‘LAND PRINTER COMPANY. Chicago. tf 





Embossing Dies. 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


PRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds) OSCAR FISCHER CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 











Hot-die Embossing. 





HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
10-14 





Job Printing Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 














Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








_Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, “MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-15 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 


stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 
Dearborn st. 11-14 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 8-15 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
10-14 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt ma- 

chinery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York, successor to Van 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; guaranteed as 
represented when erected on your floor. 10-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 





Roller Racks ond Overlay Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 








Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Steel Rules and Case-Racks for Printers. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use’’ cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 

decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1056 Homer av. 

8-14 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, "makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West: 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 

HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 








Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















: BOOKS. 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
_Established 1850. 2-15 


Printers’ Steel Equipment. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of 


steel equipment for complete printing plants. See Typefounders. 
3-15 








Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 

Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 











MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE, THE. By John S. Thompson. 

Fifth edition, revised to date. Contains matter relating to Models 
One to Twelve, inclusive, and heretofore unpublished hints on their 
care and mechanism. Every adjustment of the linotype is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in a style understandable to the novice as well 
as the experienced linotypist. Full list of technical questions to assist 
students, and valuable information concerning the erection of machines, 
handling of tools, making of repairs and measurement of linotype mat- 
ter. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket. $2. 





OVERLAY KNIFE. This knife has been subjected to a careful test 

for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to 
present-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle, 
and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife wears, cut away 
the covering as required. 25 cents. 








All-in-One Wire Stitcher 
—None Better 


Our No. 6 PERFECTION WIRE STITCHER 
embraces every efficient requirement — therefore the 


name justly applied: ‘‘ PERFECTION.” 


Its construction is of the very best. Its capacity— 
two sheets to % inch in thickness, flat or saddle. 


Instant adjustment to any thickness desired. Un- 
rivaled as a general purpose stitcher. Takes wire 
20 to 30 gauge — round or flat. 


Its service is dependable every hour in the day. 
Motor equipped by direct gear or belt drive as 
desired. Requires small floor space. 

Think of every fault common to stitchers, and you 


will have thought of every fault absent from the Morri- 
son “Perfection.” 


The J. L. Morrison Co., Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


119 West Harrison Street 


New York: Head Office and Factory: 
401 Lafayette St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Bein’, a Machine Operator 


is as much a part of a first-class compositor’s equipment as is “knowin, 
the boxes.” @ The man who wants to know the trade, and be in line 
for 300d jobs and 300d money, should learn to operate a machine. 
q If he can not learn in any other way, it would pay him handsomely 
if he were to invest in a course at a linotype school. @ Send for our 
booklet on machine composition and learn all about linotype possibil- 
ities and what graduates think of our school. € You can get this and 
other information by addressing, a postal to 
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The Inland Printer Technical School 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


A good press will do the work for which it was built without great loss to the printer 
in any one particular. But it is the small leaks that sink profits, and a machine built 
to eliminate them is an absolute necessity to the successful printer. 


Poor ink distribution means money wasted in small amounts every day. A fountain 
not easily accessible means inconvenience and loss of time. Rollers that are not 
interchangeable make large roller bills. Adjustment for different grades of stock is 
more waste of time. A delivery that requires slip-sheeting as a part of its steady 
equipment wastes both time and money. 


These are a few of the many losses that are enftrely obviated in 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


In Efficiency, Durability, Convenience and Economy it has no equal among two- 
revolution presses. 


Competition is daily closer and sharper and is most successfully met by the printer 


who runs 
THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


Write us for more detailed information. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





* e e 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Miller & Richard 
General Western Agents General Agents for Canada 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 
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Conventionalized View of The Hamilton Mfg. Co.’s Main Manufacturing Plant at Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Shipping Warehouse, 1906 


From left to right New Woodworking Factory Power Plant 
Steel Furniture Plant, 1912 


Warehouse, 1890 Erection Started 1914 Main Office, 1902 


Pattern Building, 1890 Woodworking Factory, 1902 
g g 


Wood Type Factory, 1890 
Total Floor Space, 500,000 Square Feet, 


First Factory Erected, 1881, in Background. 

In our last month’s announcement we introduced a Unit Style Steel 
Galley Cabinet designed for economical storage of page matter in galleys. 
(The modern method.) 

This month we offer a new Imposing Table with Iron Surface, arranged 
for the same purpose. 

The ideas of progressive printers located over the entire civilized world 


are incorporated in our products. For thirty-three years we have been im- 
proving our line of 


composing-room 
equipment. 

The table shown 
here gives an 
enormous storage 
capacity. On the 
floor it occupies 
less than 27 square 
feet and has a 
storage capacity 
of 353 square feet, 
including space 
provided by the 
iron top. It will 
hold 414 galleys, 


. 


834 x 13 inches in- 
PRICE, $140.00 IRON SURFACE EXTRA sie. Each galley 


opening is num- 
bered, making it extremely easy to keep a record of pages and to find them 


readily. 
This table will save an immense amount of time and space in any: plant. 


. Ask your dealer to show it to you. 
The dividends you will get from an investment of this kind will pay for the outlay in 


a single year. Let our expert call and prove it without expense to you. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 
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STEEL IMPOSING TABLE No. 723, WITH IRON SURFACE 51x75 INCHES 





























Standards of Practice 
for Printers 


(Adopted at the Toronto Convention) 


ROBABLY the greatest convention ever held, in respect to 
Pron it accomplished, was that of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World in Toronto, June 21-25. Of the five 
thousand who attended fully nine-tenths were directly interested 
in printing or printed advertising. 

The printing division, or “Department of Graphic Arts,” 
adopted the following ‘‘Standards of Practice”? which we highly 
endorse: 


1. To give full value for every 7. To place emphasis upon 








dollar received. 


2. To charge fair prices, viz.— 
known cost plus a_ reasonable 
profit. 


3. To subscribe to and work 
for truth and honesty in busi- 
ness; to avoid _ substitution, 
broken promises, unbusinesslike 
methods. 


4. To co-operate in establish- 
ing and maintaining approved 
business ethics. 


5. To be original producers 
and creators, not copyists. 


6. To be promotive, looking to 
the needs of the customer, analyz- 
ing his requirements and, devising 
new and effective means for pro- 
moting and extending his business. 


quality rather than price; service 
to the customer being the first con- 
sideration. 


8. To merit the support of 
buyers of their product by living 
up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of these standards. 


9. To develop, by co-opera- 
tion with other departments of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
an ever strengthening bond of 
union to the end that the service 
rendered to advertising by the 
Graphic Arts may achieve its 
highest efficiency. 


10. To aid in securing just and 
harmonious relations between 
employer and employed by es- 
tablishing honorable conditions 
of employment. 








Printers who use the Monotype obtain quality as a by- 
product—machine composition equal to the best hand com- 
position—and give a standard of service to the customer that 
creates and extends business. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Toronto Chicago 


World Building Wentworth Building Rand-McNally Building 
Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 


Lumsden Building 














Jenney Motors 


are designed to supply the constant hourly 
and daz/y demands of printing- press, 
lithographers’, electrotypers’ or engravers’ 


requirements. It’s the “old reliable’ JENNEY 
MOTOR — and not an experiment — that will enter 
your plant when filling your order; therefore you 
avoid the “‘just as good”’ kind, delays, vexations, etc. 
Send for complete motor installation information, cost, 


terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 





Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, III. 

BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


° can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 
Printers obtained in every direction, as well as the infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 








Radiant Enamel 


Book Paper 
A PERFECT BRIGHT WHITE 
Exceptional Strength and Folding Qualities 


A handsome specimen folder showing the artistic 
possibilities of this paper printed in black and colors 
will be sent upon request 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514-522 Sherman St., Chicago 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 

















Can You Beat This? 


Our ‘‘ Ideal’? gummed paper enables the printer to 
print ‘‘gummed’’ jobs with ease, speed, perfection and 
profit. 

With ‘‘Ideal’’ gummed paper printers can handle 
most difficult printing propositions. 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 














Here’s a Guarantee That Really 
Guarantees: 

absolutely non-curling ; 
to work as easily as‘ungummed paper ; 
to register as closely ; 
to print as well as the finest paper (ungummed); 
to be unaffected by temperature changes ; 
to stick perfectly when it should — but not before ; 
to give the fullest satisfaction for every purpose for 
which we recommend it. 

The value of any guarantee is not so much in what it 
says as in what it means and how it is backed up. 


Write for sample-book and name of your nearest distributor. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 























HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
PRESS FEEDER | 


THE HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC FEEDER WITH ELEVATOR AND 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER TRIP 


This Complete Installation Insures the Printer 
Continuous Operation of His Press 
Largely Increased Production 
Accurate Machine Register 
Minimum of Waste 


This Feeder Is Being Successfully Used 
On Long Runs and Short Runs 
On Every Grade of Paper 


The Work of Feeding Is Rendered 


Much less trying and wearying to the operator. 
The quality of printing is vastly more even. 
Multiple color work is no more trying than single color. 


The capacity of the plant is the capacity of the presses. The Hardie 
Feeders increase output without increasing the number of presses. Send 
for catalog. Mention In/and Printer. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
































UNEXCELLED PRINTING 
QUALITY 


is an important factor to be considered by the printer, publisher or user of 
paper when contemplating a high-class job. If you are on the market for a 
dependable coated paper, we ask the privilege of submitting a liberal 
sample, that you may make the test of our famous 


FAULTLESS 


coated paper—a perfect paper for catalogue, booklet and other high-class 
printing. Our “Faultless” brand insures harmonious printing results. 

We manufacture other high-class coated papers, all offered at right prices. 
If interested, write or telephone— better still, we will gladly send a special 
representative to figure with you. 





WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 








Of Interest to Printers 





Thousands of dollars are annually lost in the printing 
industry because of the necessity of rehandling paper 
stocks. The elimination of unloading and repiling 
operations, in your establishment, by the installation of 


National-Chapman Elevating Trucks 


would mean a saving of time, labor and material, and a reduction in trucking expenses of at least 50%. 


eget ES 
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Paper in the stockroom is stored on wooden platforms. These are picked up by the Elevating 
Truck and lowered at the desired location in the pressroom. When the “‘run”’ is made and the finished 
job received (on wooden platforms also) these are again picked up by the Elevating Truck and con- 
veyed to the bindery or next operating department. All expensive rehandling is made unnecessary. 





Built in nine standard models. Special’ models 
for special requirements. 


National Counting Machines 


accurately count unknown quantities of duplicate 
sheets of paper in the fastest manner possible. No 
figures, weights, schedules or press attachments. 
Ask us about this machine also. 


Ask for our catalog 
“7. P.”’and information on how 
to increase the efficiency of your 
pressmen and truckmen. 


National Scale Co., 12 Land St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


789 
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THE COMPOSTTOR’S GUIDE 
FROM INCOMPETENCY 
TO COMPETENCY 





tT compositor who is bothered about 
displaywork—the man who rarely 
sets a job to suit himself or any other 
person—will find the information and 
the inspiration he needs in 


THE I.T.U. COURSE 


A Canadian student found it that way. He 
says: “It offered me what I lacked to fully satisfy 
the boss.” 

This Course is good for any compositor. Some 
of the most accomplished printers have taken the 
lessons and declare they benefited from them. 

More than five thousand students are enrolled. 

The lessons run from punctuation and capitali- 
zation to lettering and studies in the principles of 


design and color harmony as applied to typography. 


You will get full information by dropping a postal to 
THE I. T. U. COMMISSION alia Nagel 
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They Write to the Editor 


Among the many interesting 
features in every number of 


THE 
AMERICAN 


PRINTER 
A Magazine of Printing 





e AUGUST 194 THIRTY CENTS ACOPY 


is a department, “‘ Between 
You, the Postman and Us,” 
in which are printed a dozen 








cc more letters on matters of live interest covering a variety 
cf subjects. The editors of The American Printer like to 
bear from the magazine’s readers and the readers like to 
write to the editors. Don’t miss the Postman department 
and the dozen other interesting and instructive departments 
that, with numerous black and color illustrations, fill each 
number of The American Printer. A business paper for the 
employer, a technical magazine for the employee, a journal 
of ideas for the engraver, advertising man and publisher. 
A publication bright, picturesque, entertaining and instruc- 
tive. You need it. —TThe August number is now out. Send 
thirty cents for a copy. (Three dollars a year.) 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 25 City Hall Place, New York 








If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















je THOMPSON 
TYPECASTERs 


Can be operated by 
any printer, and during 


slack time will cast type, 
quads and spaces enough to 
keep the average composing- 
room constantly supplied 
with new material. 


@ No expert help or addi- 


tional employees necessary. 


@ Thompson Type- 
casters are in use in all parts 
of the world and are operated by 
natives in Oriental countries without 
expert instruction. 


Q@QThere are more 


Thompson Typecasters in use 
to-day than any other sorts casting 
machine ever made for printers. 


@ The Thompson Type- 


caster uses all makes of mat- 
rices — Linotype, Monotype, 
Compositype. Over fifteen hundred 
matrix fonts and faces are available 
from which to cast type. No type- 
caster ever marketed has so wide a 
variety. 


@ Type from5 to48 point. 
Highest rate of production. 


Lowest cost of machine and matrices. 


@ Endorsed and sold by 


the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 


THOMPSON 
TYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


624-632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 





Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 


ir 





ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 


In Weight ‘ 
In Time PAT'D 
In Labor OcT. 
InTrouble 95°19 ™ 
Always INSIST on your ~~ 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS ;, 
SAMPLE FREE |! 
958 Harrison St., Chicago * 


Or 





SAVE 25 PER CENT 


Partridge & 
Anderson Co. 


Designers, Electrotypers 


Engravers, Stereotypers 


100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
om - na Flexible 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., Glues 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, III. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards—Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—ete. 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo - Tones, Three and Four Color Pro- 
cess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
, PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 3) BV O4 BLO} & 4 2) OX 


166 W.Adams St. Chicago 


MICHIGAN 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 

Bec; Keyser & Co., 722 S. Clark St., Chicago 


“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds ot stock. 

Does not skin or lump inthe can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs F o trade plants 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 





Cline. Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 
$65.00 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








AUL LUDWIG 


NGRAVER 
DIE WSINKER 


RROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF J 
“WE DO IT 


7 TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-808 


lu: FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAYERS ” PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 














1620 E.Ranpowpn St.. CHICAGO 











Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in a 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 
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F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 


NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 





HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS *% ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 
PHILADELPHIA 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CoO. 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 
- WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 
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Phone 3283 Beekman THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 
New York Machinery Co. ARTISTS woonencravers | 


‘ Y i = ENGRAVERS 7 WAX ENGRAVERS 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS & 
Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 


Printing 
and Embossing Dies 


Brass, Steel, Zinc 


ok wwe Teena Sa 


cmt Cd Rt Bt nF & 


typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The time to advertise is when business is at its best. 


The excuse that you have now more than you can 
handle, means that you care only for to-day. What 
about the future? 
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SOUTHERN 
OIL & INK CO. 


PRINTING AND LITHO. 


INKS 


416 DEADERICK STREET 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Togo oe oe oeoeseoe52 


A CHANCE FOR 
BARGAINS 


The court has ordered the machinery and building 
of the Tippecanoe Printing Co. at Monticello, Indi- 
ana, to be sold at once. The equipment is as follows: 











One 70-inch and one 60-inch Scott All-Size rotary. 
One 52-inch Cottrell flat. One 52-inch Huber, 2-color. 
One double and one single Dexter folder, self-feeders. 
One Seybold 44-inch cutter. One Seybold trimmer. 
Four Latham stitchers. Three bundling presses. 
One Harris imprinting press. One Ward & McLain looper. 
Other machines and equipment for large edition work. 
Full stereo and electrotype outfit for Scott presses. 
A complete wrapping paper outfit, consisting of one 
30 x 40 and one 36 x 48 2-color Kidder presses. 
One Caps rewinding press. Stereo machine for above. 





All this machinery in fine condition. 


Monticello, Indiana, is a fine town with two railroads, 100 
miles from Chicago and 85 miles from Indianapolis. 


The building was built for the office. It is 100 x 150 feet, ware- 
house adjoining, 50 x 100 feet. All steel and concrete, saw- 
toothed construction and fireproof. 


An ideal location, building and equipment for heavy publica- 
tion work and for large edition work of all kinds. 


The outfit will be sold separately or as a whole, building and all. 
This is a chance to get out of high-rent districts. 


SECURITY TRUST CO., Receiver, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for details, W. D. Pratt Printing Co., 400 Century Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





10-12 VANDEWATER STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE AND MAIN FACTORY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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NATIONAL PRINTERS’ 
GATHERING 


Take Steps At Once to Travel With Some 


Delegation to the 


GREAT 


























Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 147 Fourth Avenue 
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ia | York. 


It is expected this will be the 
greatest gathering of printers ever 
held in America. Already plans are 
being made in several cities for large 
delegations. You are entitled to this 
trip and your business needs the new 
points of view you will receive by 
attendance at the sessions. 


Write at once for information as to the best and most economical route for you. 


ADDRESS FOR ALL INFORMATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


AN unusually instructive pro- 
gramme of business papers, 
and plans for entertainment and 
sight-seeing never before 
excelled, have been arranged for 
the 1914 Cost Congress and 28th 
Convention of the United Ty- 
pothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America, to be held in New 


York, October 6, 7 and 8. 


All printers are welcome to this 
Convention and Cost Congress, 
‘a, whether they are affiliated with the 
(ae U. T. A. & F.C. A. or net. 
‘i Heit : will be no registration fee; the visitors 

will be guests, so far as entertainment 
is concerned, of the printers of New 
RR York, who also have joined, regard- 
Pe less of affiliation, as hosts to the 

Winnie printer-visitors to the great city. 
1 iH Arrangements have been made for 

Wii visitors to see all the sights of New 
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AN UP-TO-DATE BOOKBINDERS’ EMBOSSER AT LAST 


THE SHERIDAN 4-B PRESS 


HEAD 18x14 
Especially Designed for All-Around Bindery Work 


The Sheridan exclusive 
triple toggle construction. 


Greater power and more 
uniform pressure. 





Twenty-five impressions 
a minute. 


tw&CBSHERIDAN CO. | 
| NED vO EHICAc®,-LeNOON. | The press can be stopped 
in any position desired. 





Friction clutch under 
absolute control at all 
times. 


Can be thrown off in- 
stantly, if the strain is too 
great. 





Can run continuously, or 
with automatic throw-off 
on each impression. 


Adjustment of sliding bed 
is simple and quickly 
made. 

The head is easily ad- 


justed by hand wheel on 
top. 


The large hand wheel 
below, for minute adjust- 
ments, is a great con- 
venience, when making 
up the form. 


PRICE, $900.00 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Comprehensive Line of Bookbinders’ Machinery in the World 


Offices and Salesrooms : 
434 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 607 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 


























Multiply Your 
Profits 


If you knew how to 
double, treble or per- 
haps quadruple the 
profit figures upon a 
large per cent of your 
jobtickets,would you 


do itP 


The same overhead, 
same stock, same 
composition, same 
presswork, same 
delivery, same book- 
keeping and collect- 
ing, but PRESTO— 
MULTIPLIED 
PROFITS. 


How r—Install the 


EMBOSO 
PROCESS 


the only successful 
method of printing 
in relief effects with- 
out the use of dies 
or plates. 


If the idea appeals to you, ask the printers who use 
it, or let us tell you about it. 


Emboso Sales Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


Granting Licenses Under Basic Process and 
Product Patents. 














Cash Prizes 


Go after the cash 
prizes offered by 
Rouse for helpful sug- 
gestions to printers. 


$25.00 first 
$15.00 second 
$10.00 third 


At one time or another 
you have been up against 
some shop problem or diffi- 
culty which you have had to 
solve or overcome through 
your own ingenuity. 


You have had your troubles 
and have gotten around them. 
Send in a description of any or 
all such experiences that you 
can remember. Any idea of 
practical value to a print-shop 
will be in the running for this 
cash. 


Literary merit does not figure in this 


contest. 


Prizes will be given to the three 


which the judges decide are the best. 


Send in as many as you want to and 


do it right away. 


. Rouse & Co. 


ard Street Chicago 



































It Is Said That a Good Story Will Stand Repetition 


THE LARGEST ORDER 


EVER PLACED FOR SINGLE-COLOR 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


WAS RECEIVED BY US FROM 


THE CAREY PRINTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
IT AMOUNTED TO CLOSE TO 


d100,000 


AND AMONG OTHER MACHINES INCLUDED 
— ese Needless to say, the 


purchasers investing so 
large an amount of money 
in Premier presses were 
not moved by sentiment 
or guided by ignorance, 
but from the conviction 
derived from the close 
study of or experience 
with presses of all other 
makes, that 


The PREMIER 


is the Best of All the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 




















THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Dallas, Portlaad, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. Stewart, EsqQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— Printers’ Suppties, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEX. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. Ps 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 


























BOOKS AND UTILITIES 














BOOKBINDING 
BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck .......... sneer i ik ar 4a wick o oco acevo ee 
BoOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell........... 1.35) 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane......ccsccccccccccee 1.10 
THE ART OF BOOKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf........cecceeveceeces 1.60 


_COMPOSIN G-ROOM 





DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise.......ccccccccessees 1.00 
ImposiTIoN, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise............+0-. 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DEGIGNB. < c.6 66s cscs ciccescece sic swecue 25 
Mopern Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.......... ertme 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne a 2.10 
PRINTING —DOharies THOMAS DAC RI 6 o.66 6.5.5 :6, 6:0 615 4/0 dis vote are 6 eens 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith........... 1.60 
SPECIMEN Books: 
Bili-heads (Cohird HO0K) ov 6oisscscec ve aweecc ses cncsswesecewe eee 25 
nvelope Cormer-Cards (thind BOOK) «0 s%.0:0:65:06000605000 ce neeeeees 25 
Rebier-lpads APOGPl BOOK). és < <:5.0+' 0-0-0160 4 60:6 lobe s0-0c4s Se ee 50 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book)..............eeeee8 25 
Programs: and: Menus: CSeCOnd! WOGK) .. «055.6 o.ais 0 60s evisiewias suse ss.s 50 
Covers ahd: Titlepawes: CRIS BOOK) oi. a5. 5co coos 65 Siece sense i869 6010) 9 45 
TytiRn-PacEes — Theodore Low De Vinne. « o.-6.6 56.260 s00000006000088% 2.10 
THe PRacTiwAas PROT — Ty BNO aoa oo she ees sce seen earners 1.00 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F, J. Trezise.............-- 2.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING......ccccccccccccececes ecarecererky 6% .50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...........+.04- eb BBOLO 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FoRM..........- Sarees eles WDE s Ste ae RG SCONE 2.60 





DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Has ee re ee eee 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. 





Human FIGURE — J. Hl. V naiagen phages hee Ene Gated peeinale Masbate Basia 2.00 
Mime WS OWT AT —— FN UID i a 0 os 275 100 1016350 e-4 ,04 10 6 wb i9 0 Solel ere 1.10 
LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson............ ale ne aeRO 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck............... ‘ 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise............06- coe OO 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown............e++e+. . 210 
LINE AND Form — Walter Crane .......ccccccccccccccccccccccces . 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DeEsIGN— E. A. Batchelder a Ee Mere ewenee’ 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson......... aice oe 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 

ELEctTRoTYPING — C. S. Partridge...... eee ; Se ee $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF cineca AND STEREOTYP- 

ing —C. S. Partridge...... errr ee CTT Ce ee 1.50 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge ........ssesseseoee eee ee nal) 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 


ee terre eee ae Te Tr rr Tee TT TTT Te eT $ 1.00 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINess — H. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
CampsiE’s Pocket EstiMaTE Book — John W. Campsie..... socesese 1.00 


CHALLEN’s LaBor-SAVING REcoRDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 





SI0S8 OF PROWUOMIOR 6005s bee cas ens asses en boone ce awiemeeses cove S00 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND Semen. Cloth, 
$1.50; feather’ 2... 608 25-02% : pe ieie is aioe siete Bie Mee ee 2.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 
Hints FoR YouNG PRINTERS UNDER E1auty — W. A. Willard........ ‘ 50 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan..... 3.20 
NicHoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, by express at expense of 
“Nile (hl 1s SS Pease sitet ie Pe TI OC ia woe ee ea .00 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette...............0+2++- 1.60 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HanpsBook oF LiTHoGRAPHY — David Cumming.......... ceenseree . - $2.10 
LATHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS .......ccccccscccescecs S0-B 9 (bine 6 'b:b:p ie tele slenee 3.50 
METALOGRAPHY .....2.ccece Sveeseenene sala iotein cantar aleve Sr eT 2.00 
ee ee ree ee pan Rae eS 2.00 


PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour ..........sceccccccecece Qe 











A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AN 





NE hou ed eR ok0 NOR e RSE AWARE eRe e hs ESO SET oe eae weave oO 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson..............+- . dO 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.........+.00+ CTT ee Cree TC Ce Tee 2 ab 
History OF COMPOSING MACHINES John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 

MIBRRICT 55555 ose 5:ray Veta ve ais caro ecabgt ol IGh ou'g o)5/aGA al arehavel ocbrete aiciac eer ot es pre! sistarere 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CoLor: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. An 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGeE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff...... 


INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.5 


Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. 
TI FE ©) TPE KOREN a1 e155 516-01 2+s 6 'aa\corere asl “orders 


MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER —R. W. Sindall.......... 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour........ 
OIL CoLoRS AND PRINTING INKS —L. E. Andes..... 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ..... 


PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.8 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.0: 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee....... 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs....... 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER — John L. Given...... Bravery 


MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE — Samuel G. Bly 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 1.6) 
AND Epitinag — Willard Grosvenor 


NEWSPAPER WRITING 





PRESSWORK 


A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. 





AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK..........4-. reer rTrer res eccccce 4.00 
COLOR PRINTER *, Earhart. 
MODERN PREsswork — Fred W. Gage......... acer anetera acer sictaneraetee easaie mer are 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE............ ramet eovccs «OD 
Extra Blades for same, each............0.. err rT oeeceee coos 05 
ONAN TAN SIGNMIEE oi055. we clase o-o gre sianeroe eal sige ote Sore re iee ae waitin wt oretecinie er “ea 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING..... cclesadeewscee BeOe 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BoaRD, per dozen....... soceecesccccenconccoe B00 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE..........000.% Ce Ved eeeceeeososebenecwocee cae 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES.........2+++$3.00 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison. . 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ........... 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING ......200000 Beige cembeye ces 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap .........eeeeee os 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK....000cccscccecse 


PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 


PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr........ 
PHOT0O-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson.. 


PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander..... 


Priok’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE..... Wi a we eevee ur aim mide eta oui diglatere voce £00 
oe reer rr er errr Terre Tee Cre ere peceene. SOU 
THE HALF-TONE PROcEsS — Verfasser; fifth edition...... seeds dew ee GKOU 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl...... <eecwe Os00 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ .55 


CULINARY FRENCH ......... Siaiereieldicivie mace nierecs easens 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett . 
PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew...... tenes ‘ 
PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTION — Adéle Millicent 
PUNCTUATION — F. Horace Teall...........eece0. 
THE ArT OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejoh 
THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres........eeeeeeee- 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred ‘Ayres..........+. FOOL 
TyPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt..... 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) .........+.. 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John W en 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTyPpE — John S. Thompson. 
BROWS)» occa rave sa lore hieerocarets eT TICT TET Tre 
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rrsiey THK INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLSYS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 

This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 


with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50—OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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r Short Cut in Envelope Handling 


ae + ie sharp printer, alert for every idea that cuts out lost motion and promotes 

lia efficiency, has developed a new virtue in the dust-proof, non-soiling boxes in 
which we pack our “stock’’ envelopes —unbanded, as you know. The pressman 
is instructed to turn the box bottom up, and he finds that the envelopes stand on 
edge, supported by the extra deep flanged cover. Not only are they in ideal position 
for speedy feeding, but are protected against spilling and soilage. And the empty 
box stands ready to receive the printed envelopes as fast as the delivery board is 
filled. Think it over and help yourself to the idea. 


Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 








Pressmen! 


Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 




















A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 
Special prices in quantities. 
632 Sherman Street 


lew tax” THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Semmes & 











PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 








That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. It is the best 
and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 

There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 
quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. They are 
made into book form for the sake of convenience. 

Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 

When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 
you how to get business. There is something in every line —you couldn’t miss the good 
things if you tried. 

It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 























_ PERSE DURANT 


COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 
For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ww. N. DURANT CO. 





PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


"Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





























ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 











For Gordon Presses 
Price $15 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., A. F. Wanner, Prop. 
703 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 
MADE BY 
e e 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass 
ELF (PN) ELF B. B. B. 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
255 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 


Simple and Light 
sg = 
Guaranteed - Write 
CO-OPERATION 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
CARBON BLACK 
940-941 Old South Building 
Peajfold WET Machine 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 


T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 


Prove it by 

the Coupon 

— Generous 
sample 


FREE 


Wasteful 
inaccurate 
awkward 
mussy 


HIS ad. gives you a sample of 
high-grade ink free. It gives 
you a sample of the most eco- 
nomical ink container on the 
market. The ink alone is 
worth more than the ten 
cents you send to cover 
cost of postage and 
packing. 

Clean : 

convenient 


exact 
economical 


Use the coupon 
now. 


The SAVINK 


Enclosed find 10 cents for SAVINK sample 
of U-P Bond Black__, U-P Job Black__, 
or Marvel Half-tone Black__. (Check ink 


desired.) 


4809 Lexington 
Avenue, 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








Address. 














AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 





Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches, 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET + + + + CHICAGO 
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A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





@hePAPER 


DEALER gives the wanted informa- 


tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
—med =money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


| HE PAPER DEALER 


























Business Will Be Brisk 


this fall; it always is after a quiet summer. 
You will need a great many things which 
we supply, to so equip that you can profit- 
ably handle increased trade. August is the 
month to discover your wants and to supply 
them. Come and see us; we'll help. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


New York Washington, D. C. St. Louis 
Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Seattle 


Chicago 
Dallas 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 


ae 
INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machi 
Machinery and Special Machinery 


Saturating 











R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


THE PADDING GLUE THAT HAS NO EQUAL 








Specially selected materials of 
the best quality make it the 


Whitest Strongest Most Flexible 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 




















Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels, Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 


e@ 
“Roughing” for the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicage 








F c The printer should know the actual out- 
put of each press — and the 


AO REDINGTON COUNTERS 


C will correctly tell the story; will not 
T N repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; easy 


to set; large figures. Equip your presses 
with them. 

S T For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00,U.S.A. 

F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 














A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 
Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 

ness. 


For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 




















Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





CONCERNING 


Y PE 


A HANDBOOK 
jo) = ae OL-) 29 3° OD 
PRINTING 


64 aarp 1 Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type”? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes ; contains: valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 
Chicago 


' New York 











We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Thereis Big ae 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

in PRICE 

on the 

Market 

a Booklet 





Makers Sav _ tt Bivd. CHICAGO. 


Special Inducements to Dealers 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 




















A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





A full and 
Vest-Pocket 2e2:- “= 
planation of 
the technical 
‘]/Manual of 3 
Printing 
trade, for the 
e e use of the 
rinting printer and 
his patrons 
0OOOOOOOGHOOOOGHOOOOOOOOOOOO 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Color, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation 
Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, 
Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use 
and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Ital- 
icizing Quotations— Marked Proof — Cor- 
rected Proof — Proofreaders’ Marks — Make- 
up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books 
— Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Stand- 
ard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the 
Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound 
— To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling — Engraving 
and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — 
Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers— Sizes of Ruled Paper — 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers — Leads for Newspapers — News- 
paper Measurements —Imposition of Forms. 
Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
ew Yor Chicago 
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Ready for the 
Mai S 3 
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‘| iil il ] (!! 
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HAT is the usual cause of 
delays in getting the papers 
ready for delivery, anyway ? 

To be honest, you'll answer: 
“Folding !” 

Our proposition is to eliminate 
that—not to eliminate the folding, 
but the &ime it usually takes by old- 
fashioned methods. 

We will so systematize the oper- 
ation that the instant the last sheet 
has left the press the entire issue is 
folded, ready for bundling and de- 
livery. 

This is accomplished by connect- 
ing a 


Sidney-Perfect 
Attached Folder 


to any 1, 2 or 3 revolution cylinder 
press (giving rear delivery) so that 
folios and quartos are fed directly 
into the folding machine, and folded 
without rehandling. Inserting equip- 
ment provides for 6,10 and 12 page 
combinations. 
Write for the catalog. 


The Sidney Folder Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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Thermo-Embossing 
Machine 


EMBOSSING WITHOUT DIES 


The equal of if not superior to steel-die embossing, 
yet quicker and cheaper. 1,500 copies per hour. 
Within the reach of all printers. 


Write for samples and full information. 


Taylor-Evans Embossing Machine Co. 
321 Hume- Mansur Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

















NOW READY 





Horgan’s Halftone 


Photomechanical Processes 


Leading, photoenZravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict —have given 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, %iv- 
ing, illuminatin?, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


Cloth. Price, $3 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, IIL. 
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REVOLVATOR 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
For the safe, rapid, cheap 
piling and unpiling of cases, 
bales, rolls, barrels, etc. 
Enables two men to pile 
more goods, higher than any 
other method. 
A TIME, SPACE AND 
LABOR SAVER 
Send for Bulletin I 28—"' The Revolvator”” 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 
351 Garfield Avenue - - Jersey City, N. J. 


The Overlay Pre-eminent 
The 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


The process is installed in the majority of the 
progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street . New York, N. Y. 








Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker isis corr 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pourids; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse 4 ese BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


The British Printer. 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found-in the pest printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of, 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 








Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS— the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
“* FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 











Established January, 1894, 
THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








THE NEW 
TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 
Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. 


Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 
Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 


The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 
Published by 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. 


150 Nassau St., New York 
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Have You Tried the 


New Service Department 
of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company? 


We help printers whose establishments 
are not so fully equipped as our own. 


Hot Embossing 


is demanded by the progressive firms 
for whom you print. @, We will design, 
at nominal expense, covers for catalogs 
to suit the requirements of any business 
and execute the work so that you can 
have an assured profit and a satisfied 
customer. @, Write to us now (atten- 
tion of Mr. Rice) and plan a big campaign 
for business. @ Use embossing in your 
own advertising. It will enhance the 
prestige of your house. @, Mr. Rice 
will give you personal and intelligent 
attention. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


Specialty Department 


632 South Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES 








: LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 





















Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. 
Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their 


meanings. 


given by the International Typographical Union. 


This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. 
following subjects : 
Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 

Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 

Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
Lesson 9 —The question of display. 

This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 
K addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION “ 





SHERMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO 


The lessons are on the 
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More Work and Better Work 





Means greater efficiency and 
bigger profits. 


Every improvement made on 


MULTIPLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


QuiskCtheige Medel 8 Saves time and increases 
Three-Magazine Linotype earnin gs, 








Of the various models of Lino- 
types there are some exactly 
suited to your work, no matter 
what it is. Tell us your require- 
ments and we will prove the 
truth of what we say. 





The Multiple Linotype Way 
Is the Modern Way 


All two-letter linotypes are covered by patents 
having a. number of years to run. No linotypes 
having two-letter matrices, multiple magazines, 
Quick-Change Model 9 or the other improvements which place the 
Four-Magazine Linotype ; 4 

a: present machine far ahead of the earlier models 














can be used without the consent of this company. 
Any person or persons counterfeiting or imitating our machinery, or using such goods, 
will be held strictly accountable in the courts. 








~ MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA } 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler 
NORWAY >Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany 
DENMARK 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
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There are 55 concerns in the United 
States whose purchases of Miehle 
Presses aggregate $5,500,000. Each 
of these concerns has purchased an 
average of 30 Miehle Presses. Repeat 
orders are constantly being received 
from them. 


THIS TELLS THE STORY 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of “‘ The Miehle” and ‘‘ The Hodgman ” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago = - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° ° - 506 Manchtster Building 
New York, N. Y. : * . ° ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . - 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. ‘ ; 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . . . 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building 








’ 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








